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INAUGURAL   ADDRESS  BY  THE   PRESIDENT,   THE 
RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  HARROWBY. 

THE  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  HARROWBY,  in  opening 
tlie  first  Session,  said  :  Before  I  proceed  to  the  proper 
business  of  the  morning,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
explain,  in  a  few  words,  how  it  is  that  I  come  to  be  placed 
in  this  situation.  My  connection  with  Lancashire  was  at 
one  time  tolerably  intimate,  but  it  is  not  inherent,  and 
has  ceased  for  some  time.  Why  do  I  come  in  the  middle  of 
such  a  community  as  this,  to  present  myself  before  you  on  so 
important  a  question?  The  answer  is  simply  this.  You  are 
all  aware  that  a  considerable  movement  has  taken  place  in 
Birmingham  upon  the  subject  of  National  Education,  one  of 
the  highest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  vital  interests 
of  the  country.  A  number  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
this  important  question,  residing  in  Birmingham  and  its 
neighbourhood,  thought  that  the  ground  upon  which  that 
movement  rested  was  neither  sound  nor  safe  for  the  country. 
(Hear.)  They  organised  themselves  in  consequence,  to  show 
that  even  Birmingham  itself  was  not  unanimous  upon  that 
point.  They  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to  preside  over 
them,  and  your  committee  in  Manchester,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  community  of  feeling  between  themselves  and  that  great 
town  upon  this  important  question,  invited  me  as  President  of 
that  Association  to  take  the  first  step  in  regard  to  your  own 
Union.  It  is  upon  that  ground  only  that  I  can  pretend  to 
come  before  you  in  so  prominent  a  position.     I  wish,  at  the 
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same  time,  that  I  could  recall  the  days,  some  thirty-five  years 
past,  when  there  were  two  Lancashire  men  whose  voices  may 
still  echo  in  the  ears  of  the  older  men  among  you,  who  took  a 
prominent,  a  decided  and  an  effective  part  upon  this  question — 
I  allude  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  late  Canon 
StoAvell — (applause) — names  which  will  ever  inspire  senti- 
ments of  regard,  affection,  and  respect  in  every  class  of  the 
community  within  this  Palatinate.  I  recollect  the  electrical 
effect  of  their  appeal  to  the  great  meetings  in  Lancashire  upon 
this  very  question;  for  the  question  in  fact  is  now  just  what  it 
was  then — "  are  you  to  have  the  education  of  the  country 
without  religion  ?  "  That  is  the  real  issue  of  the  question. 
Now,  gentlemen,  Ave  differ  no  little  from  those  who  have  taken 
the  lead  upon  this  question — the  National  League — in  the 
first  place,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil ;  next,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  evil;  and  in  the  third  place,  and  most  strongly,  as 
to  the  remedies  proposed.  No  doubt  we  shall  all  admit 
that  a  good  deal  more  ought  to  be  done.  We  have  been 
proceeding  tentatively  for  thirty  odd  years  past,  and  though 
a  great  deal  has  been  done,  a  good  deal  remains  to  do.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  the  evil  that  does  exist.  We  have  no  faith  in  the 
statistics  which  have  been  placed  before  the  public,  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  utterly  fallacious  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  (Hear.)  In  Manchester,  where 
the  battle  of  religious  education  has  been  xought,  you 
know  well  what  statements  have  been  put  forth,  and  you 
know  how  those  statements  have  been  blown  to  the  winds  ; 
you  will  hear,  in  the  course  of  this  Congress,  the  matter  treated 
in  detail,  and  you  will  find  that  the  exaggerations  are  of  the 
most  absurd  and  most  ridiculous  nature.  You  know  that 
they  proceed  upon  the  principle  which  expects  that  every  poor 
man's  child  in  this  country  shall  be  from  nine  to  twelve  years 
at  school.  Is  that  compatible  with  the  existence  of  society, 
Avith  the  existence  of  labour  and  the  proper  training  of  the 
labourer's  children  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
families,  and  their  ultimate  maintenance  of  themselves  ?  No 
doubt  a  deficiency  does  exist,  but  where  does  it  most  exist  ? 
It  exists,  as  to  quantity,  in  some  very  small  parishes.  The 
investigations  lately  made  by  the  National  Society  prove  that 
it  is  limited,  in  regard  to  country  parishes,  to  very  few,  Avith 
a  very  small  number  of  inhabitants,  where  it  is  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  school.  It  exists  also,  no 
doubt,  in  a  good  number  of  large  towns.  That  is  the  evil  we 
have  to  remedy,  as  to  quantity.  Noav  to  meet  this  evil,  so 
exaggerated  as  it  has  been,  we  are  requested  to  supersede 
practically  that  which  has  nearly  covered  the  whole  surface  of 
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tlie  country.  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  language  of  many 
of  those  who  propose  this  new  scheme ;  but  by  those  who 
have  worked  it  out  it  is  admitted  that  in  attempting  to 
supplement  it  practically  supersedes.  (Hear.)  What  is  their 
scheme  ?  Free  schools,  no  payment  to  be  exacted  from  the 
parents;  schools  maintained  by  the  rates;  no  subscriptions,  the 
schools  to  be  what  is  called  "  unsectarian/'  meaning,  in  other 
words,  the  absence  of  religion.  We  object  to  all  these  three 
grounds.  (Hear.)  We  say  that  free  schools  are  not  valued 
by  the  parents  or  the  children.  I  do  not  go  into  the  proof 
of  these  points.  The  papers  that  are  to  follow  will  go  into 
such  points  in  detail.  But  I  am  telling  you  the  grounds  of 
our  objection.  We  hold  that  free  schools  are  not  valued  by 
the  parents  or  by  the  children.  We  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
America  in  our  favour  upon  that  point,  where  the  free  school 
system  prevails.  We  hold  that  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  upon 
the  rates  of  particular  localities  this  burden  whum  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  imperial  funds.  We  hold  that  it  is  not  fair  that 
this  burden  should  be  imposed  upon  one  class  of  the  wealth  of 
this  country — merely  upon  that  realised  property  visible  to  the 
eye — and  that  the  much  larger  extent  of  property  which  exists 
in  personalty  should  be  really  exempted.  (Hear.)  We  hold 
further,  as  the  greatest  of  all  objections,  that  under  the 
plausible  name  of  "  unsectarian,"  they  mean  practically  that 
no  religion  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools.  (Hear.)  We  admit 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity ;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  the  rate-supported  scheme  of  secular 
teaching  gives  the  least  security  for  superiority  in  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  over  the  voluntary  scheme ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  putting  the  education  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  most  niggardly.  How  are  the 
ratepayers  represented  now  ?  By  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
Are  they  the  most  liberal  in  support  of  education  ?  Don't 
we  know  with  what  difficulty  education  is  enforced 
in  our  workhouses  ?  Don't  we  know  how  the  whole  force 
of  the  Government  has  to  be  constantly  exercised  to  compel 
the  employment  of  adequate  teachers  ?  We  know  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  ratepayers  are  most  niggardly  adminis- 
trators of  the  rates  for  purposes  from  which  they  do  not  see  an 
immediate  return.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  security  for 
superior  secular  education  in  these  new  rate-supported  schools  • 
on  the  contrary,  all  experience  teaches  us  to  look  with  jealousy 
at  the  maintenance  of  education  by  those  who  represent  the 
ratepayers.  In  regard  to  the  still  higher  object  of  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  children,  your  provision  may  not  be 
sufficient  at  the  present  moment,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
absolutely  struck  at  by  the  proposed  system   which  is  now 
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before  the  public.  Do  we  not  consider  the  religious  education 
of  the  people  as  the  highest  element  of  quality  ?  Do  we  con- 
sider that  there  could  be  any  education  at  all  to  the  child 
without  at  least  a  moral  education  ?  (Hear.)  What  will  be  your 
morals  without  religion  ?  I  have  not  seen  their  text-book  of 
morals.  Is  it  Confucius  ?  is  it  Buddha  ?  Where  is  the  code 
of  morals  you  are  going  to  substitute  for  the  Scriptures  ?  Let 
us  see  it  ?  What  will  be  the  fresh  basis  of  morals  upon  which 
the  children  are  to  be  instructed  ?  Do  you  mean  that  there 
shall  be  no  religious  teaching  and  no  moral  teaching  ?  Do 
you  mean  that  you  shall  not  even  talk  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ?  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  to  respect  conscience  to 
that  extent  that  you  shall  not  even  say  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal/'' 
because  one  scholar  may  think  it  a  good  thing  to  possess  his- 
neighbour's  property  ?  To  what  extent  will  you  carry  it  ? 
Let  these  parties  tell  us  what  is  the  moral  code  they  will  sub- 
stitute for  the  religious  code,  and  then,  at  any  rate,  we  shall 
be  able  to  debate  upon  fair  grounds,  and  shall  know  what  we 
have  to  encounter ;  but,  until  we  have  some  substitute  for 
religion,  if  we  wish  to  have  any  moral  teaching  in  our  schools 
at  all,  we  must  shrink  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposal. 
Do  you  mean  to  carry  out  in  every  department  this  proposal 
of  teaching  no  religion  ?  Do  you  mean  to  withdraw  your 
chaplains  from  the  army  and  the  navy,  from  our  gaols  and 
reformatories  ?  What  would  you  think  of  sending  children 
to  a  reformatory  where  no  religion  was  taught  ?  Is  not  that 
a  parallel  case  ?  Does  not  everybody  want  moral  guidance 
and  reformation  ?  If  you  wish  to  make  children  into  good 
men  and  good  citizens,  you  must  train  them  in  morals  and 
religion.  If  you  adopt  the  opposite  principle,  then  you  must 
teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  even  in 
your  reformatories.  Carry  out  the  principle,  and  see  to  what 
conclusion  it  leads  !  (Hear.)  Well,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
"  religious  difficulty "  which  is  so  much  talked  of.  I  don't 
believe  it  to  exist.  (Hear.)  I  believe  it  is  a  shadow  that  has 
been  worked  into  a  substance  by  the  imagination  of  men. 
It  has  no  real  practical  existence.  (Applause.)  Let  me, 
before  I  go  into  that  question,  remind  you  what  it  is  we  are 
discussing.  We  are  discussing  the  primary  education  of  the 
English  people.  We  are  not  discussing  education  for  Ireland 
or  Scotland  ;  those  countries  have  their  own  systems  and  their 
own  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  not  our  business  to  discuss 
them.  It  is  our  business  to  adapt  our  system  to  that 
which  we  have  in  hand,  and  that  is  the  primary  education 
of  the  English  people.  Eemember  that  this  does  not  touch 
the  higher  education  of  our  universities,  nor  the  question  of 
endowed  schools.     There  are  peculiar  considerations  in  regard 
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to  those  institutions  which  place  them  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. What  we  are  dealing  with  is  practically  the  education 
of  the  poorest  and  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. We  are  asked  to  teach  no  religion  to  this  most 
ignorant  class  of  the  community.  We  are  asked  to  leave 
them  to  their  parents.  Who  are  the  parents  of  these 
children  ?  They  find  it  difficult  enough  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  their  children's  labour  in  order  that  they  may  attend  one 
school.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  them  to  make  a  further  sacrifice 
of  labour,  of  tiuie,  and  of  exertion  in  order  that  they  may- 
attend  a  second,  a  religious  school  ?  Look  at  the  double 
machinery  you  must  employ,  the  double  sets  of  teachers. 
Instead  of  having  religion  taught  in  school  with  reading  and 
writing,  the  children  would  have  to  go  to  another  place  and  be 
taught  religion  separately.  This  would  necessitate  double 
sets  of  buildings,  double  sets  of  teachers,  double  demand 
upon  time,  double  demand  upon  labour,  double  demand  on 
the  parent  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  child's  company  and  con- 
tributions to  the  family  earnings.  Therefore  in  asking  this, 
you  are  asking  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community  and  the 
most  ignorant  to  make  still  larger  sacrifices  than  they  make 
now ;  and  you  say  that  if  they  make  no  sacrifices  at  present 
and  are  unwilling  to  make  any,  they  will  make  these  larger 
sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  which  they  esteem 
of  less  value  than  that  for  which  they  are  now  unwilling  to 
make  any  sacrifice.  They  see  the  immediate  advantage  to 
their  children  of  secular  learning  ;  it  opens  a  door  to  all  kinds 
of  advantages ;  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  make  the  required 
sacrifice  at  present  in  order  to  obtain  this  secular  knowledge ; 
and  you  ask  them  to  make  these  further  sacrifices  for  what 
they  value  less.  Can  you  rely  upon  such  means  as  this  for 
the  education  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  the 
community  ?  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  you 
rely  upon  this,  you  will  rely  upon  a  broken  reed ;  and  if  you 
do  not  teach  religion  in  your  schools,  you  will  teach  it  no 
where.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  more  respectable  of 
the  working  classes  will  not  make  sacrifices ;  but  you  are  not 
dealing  with  them.  They  are  making  sacrifices  already,  and 
are  sending  their  children  to  school.  You  are  first  to  deal 
with  those  who  do  not  get  education  now,  arid  those  are  the 
most  ignorant  and  the  poorest ;  and  you  ask  them  to  make 
further  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  their  children 
that  religion  which  we  think  they  want,  but  which  the  parents 
themselves  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  Therefore  I  say,. 
gentlemen,  that  unless  you  teach  religion  in  your  schools,  you 
practically  leave  the  part  of  the  population  most  needing  your 
assistance  without  that  moral  and  religious  training  which  is 
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essential  to  their  interest  here  and  hereafter.  (Hear.)  These 
are  the  difficulties  and  objections  to  the  proposed  scheme. 
But  we  are  told  there  are  religious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
present  scheme.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  the  religious 
difficulties  extremely  exaggerated  :  they  have  been  raised  up 
to  frighten  you  out  of  a  certain  path.  (Hear.)  There  are 
two  great  religious  classes  in  our  community :  we  have 
the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  various  bodies  of  Protestants. 
In  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  think  we  may  make 
up  our  minds  that  whatever  is  proposed  will  have  no  effect 
upon  them,  for  they  will  not  have  any  other  than  denomi- 
national education.  (Hear.)  They  have  denominational 
education  now  in  England  to  any  extent  which  they 
demand,  and  they  will  not  lose  it.  We  know  sufficient  of 
their  influence  in  the  State  to  be  sure  that,  grounded  as  their 
demand  is  upon  such  a  basis,  they  will  be  successful,  and  that 
their  schools  will  not  be  superseded  by  secular  schools.  Then 
the  question  really  is — can  Protestants  be  educated  together 
without  a  sacrifice  of  conscientious  feeling  ?  That  is  a  question 
which  has  been  raised  into  undue  importance.  It  has  been 
resolved  by  action.  I  have  looked  over  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  trouble  you  with 
two  or  three  of  them.  They  are  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  I  will  take  those  which  are  of  most  interest  to  you  in  this 
quarter,  and  where  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  might  have 
arisen.  I  will  take  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Now  what  is 
the  report  of  the  inspectors  from  those  counties  ?  In  regard 
to  Yorkshire,  the  report  of  one  inspector,  as  affecting  the 
conscience  clause,  is  to  the  effect  that  most  of  his  schools  are 
worked  according  to  it,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
difficulty  in  working  it.  Another  Yorkshire  school  inspector 
says  : — 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  nearly  one-half  of  those  who  attend  church 
schools  are  the  children  of  dissenting  parents,  and  in  no  case  has  any  serious 
difficulty  arisen  from  the  religious  question.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance 
of  a  child  being  withdrawn  to  my  knowledge  from  the  regular  religious  instruction, 
and  the  majority  of  such  cases  might  be  due  to  a  want  of  tact  or  management  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  My  experience  of  the  West  Hiding  leads  me  to  believe 
that  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the  so-called  '  religious  difficulty '  does  not  exist. 
This  conclusion  says  much  for  the  excellent  sense  characteristic  of  Yorkshire." 

That  is  a  compliment  to  our  neighbours  of  York.  Are  our 
neighbours  of  Lancashire  behind  ?  We  will  see.  This  is  in 
regard  to  Lancashire  : — 

"The  principle  of  the  conscience  clause  has  been  voluntarily  adopted.  I  know 
of  no  case  where  particular  religious  teaching  is  forced  upon  the  children  against 
the  will  of  their  parents." 

You  might  suppose  that  state  of  things  to  be  peculiar  to 
Lancashii  e  and  Yorkshire ;  but  we  have  another  testimony 
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from  what  may  be  considered  the  head-quarters  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  this  point,  (our  worthy  friend,  a  certain 
archdeacon,  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  question,) — 
I  mean  from  Dorset  and  Somerset : — 

"  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  I  have  failed  to  discover  one  single  instance 
in  my  district  where  the  clergy  have  excluded  any  child  from  the  benefit  of  school 
teaching,  on  religious  grounds." 

Take  Wales.     The  inspector  says  : — 

"  I  know  not  of  a  single  school  in  this  district  in  which  the  principle  of  tha 
conscience  clause  is  not  practically  recognised." 

I  might  go  through  a  much  longer  list,  but  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  it.  It  only  shows  that  practically  it  is  a  question  of 
no  great  importance.  I  confess  that  I  have  never  sympathised 
with  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  who  feel  the  diffi- 
culty. I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  able 
to  administer  as  much  teaching  as  possible  to  every  child  in 
your  parish.  If  they  would  not  take  more — well,  they  were  the 
better  for  what  they  got.  At  the  same  time  strong  feelings 
have  existed,  and  we  all  know  that  men  with  strong  religious 
feelings  and  strong  denominational  feelings  do  see  these  things 
in  a  light  which  we  must  understand  even  if  we  do  not  sym- 
pathise with  it.  Practically  the  working  of  the  system  has  been 
this — that  the  principle  of  the  conscience  clause  has  been  in 
operation ;  and  I  believe  with  the  assistance  of  that  principle 
more  widely  extended,  we  shall  get  over  this  bugbear  of  the 
religious  difficulty  which  has  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
more  general  system  of  education.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  not  intruded  too  long  upon  you  by 
going  into  this  question.  (Applause.)  I  will  only  say  further 
that  we  can  supply  what  is  deficient  without  superseding 
what  so  widely  and  so  beneficially  exists.  (Hear.)  We  think 
we  can  do  this  in  various  ways.  I  think  the  State  ought  to 
give  larger  help  in  the  first  place.  (Hear.)  Education  is  an 
imperial  question,  and  the  imperial  funds  ought  to  be  more 
largely  and  liberally  supplied.  (Hear.)  And  you  should  not 
have  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  the  Minister  of 
Education  coming  forward  and  saying,  "I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  I  have  less  to  ask  for  the  educational  vote." 
He  ought  to  say,  ' '  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  I  am  able  to 
ask  for  double."  (Applause.)  That  is  the  spirit  in  which 
the  imperial  administration  should  go  on  upon  this  subject, 
and  not  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  keeping  down  the  rates  to  the 
lowest  point.  We  do  not  contribute  to  education  as  largely 
as  other  countries ;  we  are  a  good  deal  more  stingy  in  this 
matter.  If  I  recollect  right,  Holland  with  only  three  millions 
of  people,  spends  more  upon  education  than  we  do,  from  the 
public  funds.     We  are  too  narrow  in  this  matter.     If  in  some 
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small  parishes  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  school  for  want  of 
Government  assistance,  as  soon  as  the  children  are  old  enough 
they  walk  to  the  neighbouring  parish  school.  It  is  in  fact  an 
ideal  difficulty  much  more  than  a  real  one ;  and  by  various 
arrangements  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  large  towns.  I  believe  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  children  who  infest  the  streets  are  of  Irish 
parentage,  and  belong  to  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren ;  and 
this  general  system  will  not  include  and  provide  for 
them ;  you  must  have  a  denominational  system  for  them, 
seeing  that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  not  allow  their 
children  to  be  educated  without  religion.  A  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  meet  that  difficulty  by  Canon  Norris,  a 
gentleman  of  high  character  and  long  experience.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  a  suggestion  that  everybody  would  concur  in. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  in  some  cases  of  deficiency,  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Council  Officer  to  establish  secular  schools  in 
the  first  instance,  with  inducements  to  the  religious  bodies  to 
take  them  off  the  hands  of  the  Department  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  whatever  difficulty  exists, 
you  would  in  that  way  moralise  the  town  population  by  send- 
ing the  destitute  children  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
But  we  must  not  think  that  all  the  children  we  see  in  the 
streets  are  without  education.  (Hear.)  I  know  that  nothing 
is  more  saddening,  in  the  east  parts  of  London,  than  to  see 
the  number  of  ragged  and  dirty  children  in  the  streets, 
especially  in  the  afternoon.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  none  of  these 
children  have  been  at  school  ?  Recollect  what  the  streets  are 
to  them.  The  streets  are  their  play-ground ;  they  have  no 
other.  (Hear.)  I  went  the  other  day  with  the  Lord.  Provost 
of  Edinburgh  into  some  of  the  dirtiest  wynds  of  that  city,  and 
saw  numbers  of  destitute  and  apparently  neglected  and  igno- 
rant children  about.  I  said  to  the  Lord  Provost,  "  Have  these 
children  been  to  school  ?"  He  said,  "  Yes,  they  are  out  for 
play  now."  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  you  would  at  once 
clear  the  streets  of  all  ragged  children,  even  if  they  were 
forced  to  go  to  school.  They  must  have  the  streets  for  their 
play-ground.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  provision  in 
the  Birmingham  scheme  to  clothe  and  clean  these  children,  and 
make  them  fit  for  good  company.  (A  laugh.)  Then  do  not 
let  us  exaggerate  the  amount  of  the  difficulty  we  have  before  us. 
Let  us  see  whether  the  expansion  of  that  system,  which  has 
covered  with  so  much  satisfaction  very  nearly  the  whole 
ground,  will  not  meet  the  real  difficulty  ;  and  above  all  things, 
let  us  not  be  misled  as  to  what  education  is.  Education  is 
moral,  as  well  as  intellectual  training — (hear) — and  unless  you 
combine  the  two,  the  work  of  instruction  is  only  half  done. 
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Unless  you  can  tell  me  how  moral  training  can  be  separated 
from  religion,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  present 
system,  and  not  eliminate  that  essential  element.  (Hear.)1 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  having  intruded 
so  long  upon  you.  I  think  the  details  to  be  brought  before 
you  will,  in  the  hands  of  able  gentlemen,  work  out  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  problem.  I  do  hope  that  England  will  rally 
round  this  Union,  as  it  did  in  1835,  when  the  voice  of  Canon 
Stowell  and  the  voice  of  Lord  Derby  echoed  through  the  land  ; 
and  that  we  shall  be  joined  equally  by  Nonconformists  and 
Churchmen  in  saying,  "  We  will  not  strip  religion  from  the 
education  of  the  country  ;  we  will  not  deprive  our  people  of 
the  essential  element  of  religious  training."     (Loud  applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  General  Secretary,  the 
Eev.  W.  STANYER,  M.A.,  to  report  as  to  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  movement,  who  stated  that  the  National 
Education  Union  had  its  origin  in  the  following  letter  : — 

116,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester, 

October  1st,  1869. 

Dear  Sir, — The  most  prominent  question  which  will  come 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  that  of  national  education.  An  en- 
lightened discussion  of  this  question,  outside  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  by  those  who  have  hitherto  borne  the  chief 
burden  of  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  will  tend  to 
facilitate,  not  to  obstruct,  legislation. 

English  legislation  is  peculiarly  national.  Whenever  it  has 
been  sought  to  impose  upon  the  English  people  methods  and 
systems  foreign  to  their  character,  they  have  never  been 
found  to  answer ;  as,  in  like  manner,  the  application  of 
English  constitutional  forms  of  Government  to  people  not 
trained  to  our  institutions,  has  invariably  failed. 

Any  complete  measure  of  education  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully suited  to  the  national  character,  and  must  harmonise 
with  past  legislation.  More  especially  is  it  desirable  that  the 
discussion  of  this  question  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
theorists  and  doctrinaires,  but  should  be  approached  by  the 
earnest  and  zealous  promoters  of  education  under  the  present 
system  in  a  careful  and  practical  spirit — not  running  into  new 
grooves  nor  adopting  entirely  new  methods,  but  cautiously 
tracing  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  framework,  and 
devising  means  of  harmonising  the  work  of  the  past  with  the 
work  of  the  future  into  one  complete  measure  of  National 
Education  throughout  the  land. 
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At  the  request  of  several  of  the  active  and  experienced  pro- 
moters of  education  under  the  existing-  law,  I  have  been 
asked  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statement  of  the 
objects  of  a  proposed  association,  with  a  view  of  forming  a 
union  of  all  who  agree  in  its  main  principles,  and  of  inviting 
a  Congress  in  Manchester,  to  be  held  early  in  November 
next. 

Will  you  kindly  fill  up  the  enclosed  form,  stating  whether 
you  approve  of  the  objects,  and  whether  you  will  attend  the 
proposed  Congress  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  the  3rd  and  4th  November  ?  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  expected  to  be  present. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

William  Stanyek,  M.A. 
Hon.  Sec. 

A. — A  complete  system  of  national  education,  to   harmonise  with  the 
existing  framework,  'mast  embrace  the  follow imj  requirements  : — 

1.  The  primary  instruction  of  all  children,  without  exception,  in  reading, 
•writing,  and  arithmetic. 

2.  The  inculcation  of  religious  and  moral  truth ;  whilst  care  be  taken  that 
denominational  teaching  be  not  imposed  upon  children  without  the  assent  of  the 
parents. 

3.  The  cardinal  principle  of  parental  responsibility  must  be  preserved :  the 
parents  to  have  the  choice  of  schools,  whether  liable  partially,  or  wholly,  for  the 
cost  of  schooling. 

4.  When  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  children's  schooling,  or  come 
under  the  class  of  paupers,  in-door  or  out-door,  then  the  cost  of  instruction  to  come 
out  of  the  poor  rates.  Vagrant  children  in  boroughs,  found  wandering  about  the 
streets,  to  be  liable  to  be  sent  by  police  to  industrial  schools ;  the  schools  to  be 
maintained  out  of  the  borough  rate. 

5.  The  education  of  children  of  the  working  classes  should  combine  industrial 
training  with  attendance  at  school,  as  under  the  provisions  of  the  half  time  system  ; 
that  is,  half  time  attendance  at  school,  and  half  time  at  work. 

6.  No  child  or  young  person  to  be  allowed  to  work  full  time  without  having 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  having 
received  a  certificate  of  these  qualifications,  such  certificate  to  be  a  passport  to  full 
time.  The  period  of  half  time  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  present  age  of  thirteen 
until  such  child  or  young  person  shall  have  satisfactorily  passed  such  examination. 
Discretion  allowed  to  examiners  to  pass  those  naturally  incapable. 

7.  All  schoolmasters  in  schools  aided  by  Government  to  be  properly  qualified 
for  their  work,  and  their  qualifications  to  be  tested  by  a  certificate  of  efficiency  to 
bo  granted  by  competent  examiners. 

8.  In  denominational  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  a  conscience  clause  to 
be  insisted  upon,  to  prevent  denominational  teaching  of  children  whose  parents 
object  thereto. 

9.  Special  grants  for  technical  or  scientific  instruction,  should  form  an  essential 
feature  in  all  schools  aided  by  Government. 

B. — Education,  aided  by  Government,  has  been  carried  to  the  follow inj 
extent : — 

1.  Compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  required  under  the  Factory,  Factory 
Extension,  and  Workship  Regulation  Acts,  for  all  children  at  work  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  children  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

2.  Compulsory  education  is  at  present  provided  out  of  the  poor  rate  for  the 
children  of  in-door  paupers.     There  is  a  permissive  act,  called  Mr.  Denison's 
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Act  ("An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  Pauper  Children 
in  certain  Schools  and  Institutions,  passed  17th  July,  1862  "),  empowering  boards 
of  guardians  to  pay  out  of  the  rates  for  the  education  of  out-door  paupers ;  and 
this  act  being  permissive,  has  not  been  generally  put  in  force. 

3.  Under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  permissive  powers  are  given  to  the  police 
to  send  vagrant  children  to  industrial  schools  ;  their  education  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  borough  rate,  when  the  parents  themselves  are  unable  to  contribute.  But 
this  act,  being  also  permissive,  has  only  been  put  in  very  partial  operation. 

C. — Existing  legislation  requires  to  be  supplemented  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  provisions  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  working  classes  to  be 
extended  to  the  agricultural  districts,  by  a  compulsory  attendance  at  school  on 
alternate  days,  or  weeks,  or  for  a  given  number  of  days  in  the  year :  a  certificate  of 
attendance  to  be  a  condition  for  work  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Grants  to  be  made  to  infant  and  mixed  schools,  for  the  training  of  children 
under  the  age  at  which  they  are  allowed  to  work. 

o.  No  children,  at  or  above  thirteen,  to  be  allowed  to  work  full  time  without  a 
certificate  of  the  qualifications  before  referred  to. 

4.  More  liberal  grants  to  be  made  to  evening  schools  under  teachers  of  ascer- 
tained competency  for  young  persons  who  work  full  time,  so  as  to  continue  their 
education  after  the  age  of  thirteen. 

5.  The  "Act  to  provide  for  the  Education  and  Maintenance  of  Pauper  Children 
in  certain  Schools  and  Institutions,  passed  17th  July,  1S62,"  and  the  Industrial 
Schools'  Act,  to  be  rendered  compulsory. 

D. — Conclusion. 

These  simple  enactments  would  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  education  of  the 
working  classes  ;  and  from  the  published  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors,  there 
seems  to  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  general  application  of  the  system 
to  every  branch  of  industry.  There  is  no  necessity  to  burden  the  rates  with  the 
cost  of  educating  children  whose  parents  are  able,  and  in  most  cases  willing,  to 
bear  that  cost  themselves. 

Under  the  factory  system,  the  burden  falls  upon  the  parents  and  employers, 
who  each  derive  benefit  from  the  industry  of  the  children,  and  in  fact  the  earnings 
of  the  children  cover  the  cost  of  their  education.  Moreover,  the  employer  thus 
becomes  personally  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  his  workpeople, 
and  his  influence  brought  to  bear  in  this  direction. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  schools  has  proved  no  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  factory  system ;  and  the  existing  schools  have  not  been  a  burden  to  the  rates. 
So  it  will  be  for  the  future. 

The  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  have  undertaken  no  small  share  in  the 
education  of  the  people ;  it  would  be  unwise  to  discourage  their  efforts,  and  to 
take  the  work,  which  upon  the  whole  they  have  done  well,  out  of  their  hands. 

Under  the  existing  poor-law,  the  independence  of  the  people,  and  the  principle 
of  self-support  have  been  carefully  guarded.  No  man  who  can  provide  for  the 
physical  wants  of  himself  and   his   family  can  claim  parish  relief.     The  same 

PRINCIPLE  SHOULD  BE  APPLIED  TO  THE  MENTAL,  AS  TO  THE  BODILY,  WANTS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Eates  in  aid  of  education  should  only  be  applied  when  other  means  fail,  as  in 
the  instances  of  the  children  of  paupers  and  vagrants.  T/irow  the  whole  burden 
of  education  on  the  rates,  and  the  ratepayers  would  find  it  too  heavy  to  bear. 
What  is  wanted  is,  to  supplement,  not  supersede,  the  existing  means  of  education. 

There  can  be  no  union  among  those  who  differ  on  essentials.  The  object  of  the 
proposed  National  Education  Union  is  to  include  educators  and  teachers  of  every 
denomination  ;  and  to  organise  the  present  agencies  of  instruction  in  one  compre- 
hensive and  national  scheme  which  the  Government  is  pledged  to  promote  during 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  By  discussing  and  maturing  the  question  out  of 
doors,  it  is  proposed  to  facilitate  the  task  which  the  Committee  of  Council  have 
taken  in  hand,  and  to  evoke  the  collective  and  united  opinion  of  all  practical  men 
now  engaged  in  the  work. 
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In  response  to  this  letter  and  statement  a  very  large 
number  of  gentlemen  of  position  and  influence  and  ex- 
perience sent  in  their  names  as  supporters.  Among  these 
were  the  followinar : — 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
The    Right    Hon.     the     Marquess    of 

Salisbury. 
The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sidmouth. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 

David's. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon 
The  Right  Rev.  the   Lord    Bishop   of 

Worcester. 

The  Right   Hon.  Lord  Robert  Montagu,     M.P.,  Huntingdonshire   (Late   Vice- 
President  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education). 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.,  South  Hampshire  (Late  Vice-President  of 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education). 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

Hereford. 
The  Right   Rev.  the   Lord   Bishop   of 

Peterborough. 
The   Right  Rev.  the  Lord   Bishop   of 

Llandaff. 
The   Right  Rev.  the   Lord   Bishop   of 

Carlisle. 
The   Right  Rev.  the   Lord   Bishop   of 

Colombo. 
The  Right  Rev.   the   Lord   Bishop   of 

London. 
The  Right  Rev.  the   Lord  Bishop   of 

Norwich. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre. 


Lord  Edward  Howard. 

Lord    Ronald    Leveson-Gower,    M.P., 

Sutherlandshiro. 
Lord  A.  C.  Harvey,  M.P,  WestSuff.  Ik. 
The    Hon.    E.    Egerton,    M.P.,    East 

Derbyshire. 
The  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  MP., 

Mid  Cheshire. 
The  Hon.  Algernon  F.  Egerton,  M.P., 

South  East  Lancashire. 
Sir  J.  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Bart.,  M.P., 

South  Essex. 
Col.  Akroyd,  M.P.,  Halifax. 
Hugh  Biriey,  M.P.,  Manchester. 
Edward  Baines,  M.P.,  Leeds. 
Henry  Wyndham  West,  M.P.,  Ipswich. 
R,  R.  Wingfield  Baker,  M.P.,  S.  Essex. 
Lord  Sandon,  M.P.,  Liverpool. 
S.  R.  Graves,  M.P.,  Liverpool. 
W.Cunliffe  Brooks,  M.P.,  East  Cheshire. 
H.  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.,  Chester. 
W.  Finnie,  M.P.,  North  Ayrshire. 
Col.  Gray,  M.P.,  Bolton. 
J.  Hick,*M.P.,  Bolton. 
F.  Snowdon  Corrance,  M.P.,  E.  Suffolk. 
J.  S.  Hardy,  M.P..  Rye. 
C.  Buxton,  M.P.,  East  Surrey. 
E.  B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  Falmouth. 
R.  N.  Fowler,  M.P.,  Penrhyn. 
T.  Collins,  M.P.,  Boston. 
R.  Paul  Amphlett,  M.P.,  E.  Worcester. 
Henry  Matthews,  M.P.,  Dungarvon. 
Hev.  W.    H.  Thompson,   D.D.,  Master 

Trin.  Col.,  Cambridge. 


J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  South  Durham. 
The  Hon.  C.  Lindley  Wood. 
F.S.  Powell,  Horton  Old  Hall,  Bradford 
Robert  Hannay,  J.P.,  Ulverstone. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham. 
The   Venerable  Archdeacon   Durni'ord, 

Manchester. 
James  Ramsden,  J. P.,  Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness. 
The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Allen  (for- 
merly H.M.I.),  Salop. 
Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  Principal  of  the  Wesley  - 

an  Training  College. 
Rev.  Canon  H.  M.  Birch,  M.A.,  Rector 

of  Prestwich. 
E.  B.  W.  Balme,  J.P.,  Loughrijjg. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  Canon  of  Bristol. 
Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  of 

King's  College. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Charlton,  M.A.,  Principal  of 

the     Congregational      Theological 

College,  Plymouth. 
Rev.   W.  J.    Kennedy,    M.A.    (H.M. 

Inspector  of  Schools.) 
Alexander  Redgrave,  Esq.   (H.M.  Chief 

Inspector  of  Factories.) 
W.    Romaine    Callender,   J.P.,    D.L., 

Manchester. 
Rev.  J.  Bedford,  Ex-President  Wesley- 

an  Conference. 
J.  Baker,  Esq.  (H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of 

Factories.) 
Rev.  Canon  Moseley,  M.A.,  Bristol. 
E.  Hardcastle,  J.  P",  Manchester. 

&c,  &c. 
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From  among  over  2,000  letters  received  during  the  month 
of  October  he  read  the  following  : — 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
LORDS. 

Highclere  Castle,  Newberry,  2nd  October,  1869. 
Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  regret  very  much  that 
it  will  be  wholly  out  of  my  power  in  consequence  of  other  businass  engagements 
to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  Educational  Congress  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  November. 
I  wish  that  I  could  be  of  service. — I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Carnarvon-. 


Hartlebury,  Kidderminster,  Oct.  23, 1869. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  believe  that  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  society  wish  to 
■wait  till  after  the  proposed  Congress  in  Manchester  for  determining  the  question  of 
■complete  amalgamation  with  the  National  Education  Union.  But  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  consent  to  the  proposal,  which  you  kindly  make,  that  I 
should  be  named  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Union. — Yours  faithfully, 

Eev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  H.  "Worcester. 


Worsley  Hall,  Manchester,  October  16th,  1869. 

Sir, — Generally  approving  of  the  scheme,  I  beg  you  to  place  my  name  down  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Education  Union.  I  regret  to  say  that  absence  in  town 
will  prevent  my  being  present  at  the  Congress. — Believe  me,  yours  obediently, 

Eev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  Egerton  Ellesmeke. 


Lathom  House,  Ormskirk,  October  15th,  1869. 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Con- 
gress Committee  of  the  National  Education  Union  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
I  unfortunately  have  an  engagement  away  from  home  for  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber.— I  remain,  yours  faithfully,  Skelsiersdale. 

Eev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A. 


2,  Belvoir  Terrace,  Scarbro',  November  1st,  1869. 
Lord  Teignmouth  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Stanyer,  and  will  bo  obliged 
to  him  to  place  his  name  on  the  list  of  supporters  of  the  National  Educational 
Union. 


Blenheim,  October  28th. 
Eev.  Sir, — I  greatly  regret  that  an  answer  to  your  letter  should  have  been  delayed 
so  long,  but  the  numerous  calls  I  have  upon  my  time  and  attention  here  have,  I 
fear,  operated  to  occasion  this  delay:  for  the  same  reason,  I  also  regret  that  it  will 
be  quite  out  of  my  power  to  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  about  to  be 
held  in  Manchester;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  subject  is  one  in  which,  in 
common  with  those  who  have  joined  the  National  Educational  Union,  I  take  the 
liveliest  interest ;  and  if  the  outline  of  general  principles  contained  in  the  paper  you 
have  forwarded  to  me  is  adopted  by  the  Union  as  the  basis  of  future  legislation,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  recognise  in  it  the  features  of  a  sound  and  judicious  extension 
of  our  existing  and  happily-diversified  system  of  education,  and  as  such  it  has  my 
•warm  approval,  and  I  trust  the  best  effects  will  result  from  the  Congress.  Again 
regretting  that  my  reply  to  your  letter  should  have  been  so  long  delayed,  I  am, 
yours  obediently,  Marlborough. 

Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  my  correction  of  the  section  (2) 
iinder  the  heading  A  of  the  accompanying  paper. 

"Without  the  consent  of  the  parents"  is  a  very  different  thing  and  mora 
obnoxious  than  giving  them  the  power  of  withdrawal.  Pray  think  of  this.  I  con- 
sider it  of  great  importance.  It  is  also  stated  that  to  admit  a  conscience  clause  into 
a  school  deed,  ipso  facto,  unchurches  the  school.    A  conscience  clause,  by  a  general 
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act  of  Parliament  applicable  to  all,  would  not  do  so,  and  would  be  therefore  more 
unobjectionable.  I  mention  these  things  because  I  think  such  explanations  would 
alienate  none  and  gain  us  many  supporters. — I  am,  yours  faithfully,       Kelson. 

I  would  add  the  more  requirement — 

C — (6)  ''  The  power  to  turn  school  endowments  into  open  scholarships  to  be 
competed  for,  and  to  admit  the  successful  child  into  middle-class  schools  with 
similar  scholarships  to  the  University." 

It  is  high  time  that  the  education  should  not  be  mere  class  education,  but  that 
there  should  be  again  an  opportunity  for  clever  boys  among  the  people  to  rise  out 
of  their  class  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  or  Church.  Nelson. 

Exeter,  31st  October. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of  two  members  of  my  family,  I  am 
under  medical  orders  to  take  them  abroad  for  the  winter,  and  as  it  is  important  to 
lose  no  time,  lest  the  cold  weather  should  set  in,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
attend  the  Education  Congress  at  Manchester  this  week.  This  causes  me  great 
regret,  as  I  notice  in  the  programme  several  subjects  that  will  come  under  discus- 
sion, in  which  I  take  and  have  long  taken  especial  interest,  and  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  the  highest  national  importance.  It  appears  quite  hopeless  to  expect  that 
parents  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  give  up  their  children's  earnings  for  the  sake 
of  education  unless  upon  compulsion.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  agricultural 
labourers  positively  cannot  afford  to  spare  them  from  work  after  ten  years  of  age, 
therefore  the  charge  must  be  borne  by  the  public. 

Another  point  which  I  trust  will  receive  much  attention  is,  the  character  of  the 
education  to  be  given.  Are  we  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  trusting  that  when 
this  has  been  done  they  will  forthwith,  as  so  often  seems  to  be  expected  of  them,  use 
their  acquirements  in  studying  the  Bible  ?  Or,  shall  we  go  a  little  further  and  com- 
bine with  the  elements  of  general  knowledge  a  little  technical  special  training,  so  as 
to  bring  education  to  bear  directly  on  the  boy's  future  career  ?  Every  clay's  experi- 
ence seems  to  show  that  foreign  workmen  are  outstripping  ours  in  the  march  of 
intelligence. — I  am,  sir,  in  great  haste,  your  obedient  servant,  Sidmouth. 


1,  Mansfield  Crescent,  London,  W.,  Oct.  16th,  1860. 

Reverend  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday's 
date.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  jour  undertaking  in  any  way  I  can,  and  if  the 
use  of  my  name  in  the  way  you  indicate  will  in  any  way  assist  you,  it  is  at  your 
service. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant,  Salisbury. 

The  Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A. 


1,  Mansfield-street,  London,  W.,  October  14th,  1869. 

Rev.  Sir, — I  much  regret  that  it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  accede  to  your 
proposal  that  I  should  preside  and  give  the  inaugural  address  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Congress  of  the  National  Education  Union.  I  shall  be  engaged  on  arbitration 
business  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  November. — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  Salisbury. 


18th  October,  1869. 

Sir, — In  the  main  principles  of  your  printed  statement  respecting  national  edu- 
cation I  entirely  concur.  There  may  be  minor  points  which  demand  maturer 
considerati  n  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  give  before  my  mind  is  made  up,  but  the 
paper  with  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  favour  me  embodies  the  general 
principle  which  I  should  like  to  see  adopted  by  the  Government.  I  believe,  alto,  that 
the  same  opinions  prevail  amongst  those  interested  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
agricultural  classes,  for  whom  in  fact  a  good  education  act  is  now  chiefly  needed. 
It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  Congress  at  Manchester,  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  November,  were  it  within  my  power  so  to  do ;  but  I  much  fear  that  it 
will  be  impossible. 

Should  the  difficulties  which  at  present  stand  in  the  way  be  removed  in  time,  I 
will  endeavour  to  join  the  Congress. — I  am,  sir, your  obedient  servant,  Sidmouth. 


Knowsley,  Prescot,  October  2nd,  2869. 
Sir, — I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and  regret  to  say  in  reply  that  other  business 
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will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  attend  or  take  part  in  the  "  Educational  Congress  " 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Manchester  during  the  first  week  in  November, — I  remain, 
your  obedient  servant,  Stanley. 

Eev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  

Rugby,  12th  October,  1869. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  work  at  present  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  read  a  paper  at  your  meeting. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  lack  of  interest  in  your  aim,  or  in  the  subject. — Tours 
very  truly,  $■  Temple. 

LETTERS  FROM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

Headingley  Lodge,  Leeds,  October  14,  1869. 

Sir, — The  plan  of  the  "  National  Education  Union,"  which  you  have  been  so  good 
as  to  send  me,  seems  to  me  the  best  considered  and  most  unexceptionable  that  has 
been  published. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  (as  it  professes)  "  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  working  classes." 

It  aims  at  the  "  instruction  of  all  children  without  exception." 

It  utilises  the  existing  schools,  which  it  would  be  equally  unwise  and  imprac- 
ticable to  attempt  to  set  aside. 

It  supplements  them  where  defective,  by  providing  for .  the  children  of  paupers 
and  vagrants,  and  by  more  liberal  grants  to  infant,  mixed,  and  evening  schools. 

It  secures  that  the  education  shall  be  effective,  by  prolonging  the  half  time  system 
till  the  children  are  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

It  provides  for  moral  and  religious  training,  not  by  requiring  it  as  a  condition 
of  State  aid,  but  by  aiding  denominational  (as  well  as  secular)  schools. 

It  guards  the  rights  of  conscience,  by  requiring  a  conscience  clause  in  all  aided 
schools,  and  giving  to  parents  a  free  choice  of  the  schools. 

It  acknowledges  parental  responsibility,  and  does  not  burden  the  rates  with  the 
cost  of  educating  children  whose  parents  are  able  to  bear  that  cost  themselves. 

It  facilitates  the  completing  of  our  educational  system,  not  by  overthrowing 
institutions  to  which  the  public  faithis  pledged,  and  towards  which  millions  of  money 
have  been  voluntarily  contributed  in  reliance  on  that  pledge,  but  by  extending  and 
improving  the  laws  relative  to  primary  and  industrial  education. 

Without  binding  myself  to  the  prospectus  in  every  word,  or  pledging  myself  to 
every  detail  by  which  the  plan  may  be  sought  to  be  carried  out,  and  reserving  my 
perfect  freedom  to  judge  of  the  plan  which  may  be  proposed  by  the  G-overnment  in 
the  coming  session  of  Parliament,  I  repeat  my  general  and  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  paper  which  bears  your  name. 

I  must  add  that  I  see  no  objection  to  a  law  permitting,  or  even  requiring,  towns 
and  districts  where  a  want  of  schools  is  ascertained  to  exist,  and  where,  after  notice, 
the  want  is  not  supplied  by  voluntary  agency,  to  provide  schools  out  of  the  public 
rates. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Edwd.  Baines. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Stanyer,  M.A.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Westwood  Park,  Droitwich,  Oct.  20,  1869. 

Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  proposing  to  me  in  the  name  of  the 
Congress  Committee  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  at  your  Congress  on  the  3rd  and 
4th  November.  I  beg  to  thank  your  committee  for  their  invitation,  and  I  have 
pleasure  in  saying  that  there  is  much  in  the  programme  of  the  "  National  Education 
Union"  in  which  I  cordially  concur. 

Your  scheme  .-eems  to  me  to  have  been  prepared  with  great  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion. 

But  I  wish  to  keep  myself  entirely  free  and  unfettered  for  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  which  will,  I  trust,  be  introduced  by  the  Government  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament. 

I  have,  with  this  view,  declined  to  join  the  Education  League  and  the  Birmingham 
Union,  founded  on  principles  very  similar  to  yours,  and  for  the  same  reason  I 
prefer  not  to  accept  your  invitation. — I  beg  to  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  John  S.  Pakington. 
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Somerset  House,  Leamington,  2nd  Oct.,  1869. 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  I  should  be  unable  to  accept  the  office  of  Vice-President 
of  your  National  Education  Union,  as  I  am  connected  with  the  National  League. 
I  am,  however,  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  education  that  I  should  have  plea- 
sure in  assisting  in  almost  any  course  that  might  facilitate  a  beneficial  enactment, 
and  I  agree  in  most  of  the  suggestions  offered  in  your  circular. — Yours  faithfully, 

The  Kev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  P.  H.  Muntz." 


H.  C.  RAIKES,  M.P.  FOR  CHESTER. 

Roodee  Lodge,  Chester,  Oct.  2,  1869. 
Hear  Sir, — I  beg  to  return  your  form  filled  up,  and  to  express  my  regret  that  I 
do  not  at  present  see  my  way  to  being  present  at  your  Conference.     As  far  as  I 
understand  your  scheme,  it  appears  to  me  to  offer  not  merely  the  right  but  the  only 
practicable  solution  of  the  educational  problem. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

Rev.  VY.  Stanyer,  M.A.  Henry  Cecil  Raikes. 


October  13th,  1869. 
Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  read  a  paper  at  the  Con- 
gress.    I  am  on  the  point  of  going  abroad,  and  my  time  until  1  go  is  fully  occupied. 
Yours  faithfully,  Stafford  H.  Nortiicote. 

11,  St.  George's  Square,  Pimlico,  Oct,  30,  1869. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  communication  I  beg  to  say  that  I  think  the  programme, 
of  the  "  National  Education  Union  "  is  the  nearest  approximation  I  have  yet  seen 
to  a  wise  and  practical  solution  of  this  pressing  problem,  which  Parliament  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  solve.  The  principles  advanced  by  the  Union,  that  any  general 
measures  of  education  should  be  carefully  suited  to  the  national  character,  and  har- 
monise with  past  legislation,  appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  its  success.  Moreover, 
I  cordially  agree  that  any  plan  of  education  should  seek  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of 
parental  responsibility  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  have  hitherto  been 
amongst  the  best  characteristics  of  the  English  people.  Any  measures  which  would 
tend  to  diminish  or  impair  these  sentiments  in  the  working  classes  would  not 
only  be  most  injurious  to  the  social  and  civil  relations  of  that  branch  of  the  com- 
munity, but  indirectly  in  its  consequences  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  difficulty  presented  by  the  question  of  religious  teaching  is  certainly 
considerable.  I  do  not  entertain  those  strong  feelings  of  repugnance  to  purely 
secular  schools  which  are  expressed  by  some  persons ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  by  judiciously  infusing  into  the  public  instruction  a  religious 
and  moral  element,  you  give  an  impressive  influencs  and  enduring  value  to  the 
training  of  the  children  which  no  mere  secular  education  can  convey.  With  the 
protection  of  the  conscience  clause,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  common  area  of  reli- 
gious principles  within  the  limits  of  which  such  teaching  might  be  successfully 
carried  on  without  offending  the  conscientious  scruples  of  any  body  of  Christians.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Congress. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

The  Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  J.  Hinde  Palmer. 

50,  Cornhill,  E.G.,  Nov.  1st,  1869. 
Dear  Sir, — You  can  use  my  name  if  you  wish. — Yours  very  truly, 
Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  R.  N.  Fowler. 


Craven  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill,  15th  Oct.,  1869. 
Dear  Sir, — I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  your  Congress.     I  am  watching  with 
great  interest  the  progress  of  the  discussion. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  S.  Morley. 


13,  Lowndes  Square,  London,  Oct.  29th,  1869. 

Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  additional  papers  you  have  forwarded  with 

respect  to  the  objects  and  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Union. 

I  have  already  expressed  to  you  my  general  approval  of  the  programme  laid  down 

by  the  Union,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  Congress.— I  am,  faithfully  yours., 

Augustus  H.  C.  Hervey,  M.P. 
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Knaresbro',  October  28. 
Dear  Sir,— I  cannot  attend  the    National    Education.  Congress,  but    I   am 
heart  and  soul  with  you,  and  wish  you  every  success.     Keep  the  movement  clear 
of  political  parties.  Thos.  Collins,  jun.,  of  Knaresbro',  M.P.  for  Boston. 

Sandon  Hall,  Stone,  October  14,  1869. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  my  engagements  will  not  allow  me  to  read  a  paper  at  the 
forthcoming  Congress  of  the  National  Education  Union/as  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  done  me  the  honour  to  request  in  your  letter  received  to-day. — I 
remain,  sir,  vour  very  obedient  servant,  Sandon. 

The  Eev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  " 

Bank  Hall,  Warrington,  October  6,  1869.  _ 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  27th  ult.,  which  I  have  received  this 
morning,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the  meeting  referred  to  in  it,  as  I  am 
leaving  this  to-morrow,  and  shall  not  return  for  some  time. — Yours  faithfully, 
The  Eev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  J.  Wilson  Patten. 

A  great  number  of  other  valuable  letters  have  been  received  from  members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  besides  very  large  numbers  from  gentlemen  who  have 
long  held  distinguished  positions  in  the  educational  world.     (See  Appendix.) 

The  General  Secretary  then  added  : — If  any  apology  were 
necessary  for  the  part  which  I  have  taken  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Education  Union,  I  might  rest  that  apology 
upon  the  amount  of  support  which  it  has  received  from  all 
classes  and  from  all  denominations.  The  subject  had  long 
been  under  consideration  between  myself  and  other  friends  of 
education ;  believing  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  question 
out  of  doors  was  necessary  to  its  final  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  was  not  until 
another  large  educational  association,  actively  bent  on 
eliminating  religious  and  denominational  teaching  from  the 
code  of  popular  instruction,  had  been  organised,  that  1  and 
other  supporters  of  the  existing  systems  were  roused  into 
action.  The  formation  of  the  National  Education  League,  in 
support  of  secular  education,  necessitated  a  union  of  all  in 
favour  of  denominational  teaching.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
dwell  on  the  scheme  of  the  Union.  Proof  copies  have  been 
widely  disseminated,  and  although  perhaps  in  all  its  details  it 
may  not  receive  the  full  sanction  of  each  individual  member, 
yet  upon  the  whole  it  has  met  with  a  concurrence  of  opinion 
in  its  favour  far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected 
during  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  its  formation. 
Many  members  of  the  Union  would  have  willingly  left  the 
matter  with  great  confidence  in  the  hands  of  Government, 
but  after  the  formation  of  a  powerful  association  bent  upon 
impressing  its  views  on  the  public  mind,  it  became  essential 
that  the  question  should  be  fully  ventilated,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  the  defenders,  as  well  as  of  the  opponents  of  the 
existing  system,  should  be  widely  promulgated.  The  task  of 
the  General  Secretary  is  a  very  simple  one,  arduous  as  it  has 
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been  and  may  be.  I  have  sought  to  elicit  the  opinions  of 
those  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  to  obtain 
practical  and  experimental  opinions  and  not  theoretical  ones. 
In  this  object,  I  have  been  remarkably  successful,  and  may 
point  with  some  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  list  of  supporters 
which  the  Union  has  received  from  those  whose  names  are 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  work.  I  have,  moreover, 
to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  executive 
committee  formed  in  Manchester  under  whose  direction  the 
preparations  have  been  made  for  this  Congress.  The  Union 
has  no  slight  task  before  it.  It  has  to  compare  and  assimilate 
the  independent  opinions  of  all  men  now  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education.  It  has  to  arouse,  and  it  may  be,  enlighten,  public 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  has  to  collect  facts  and  information  as 
regards  the  existing  status  of  education,  and  whilst  it  is  ready 
to  admit  existing  deficiencies,  it  will  point  out  simple  and 
practicable  legislative  remedies.  That  all  the  members  of  the 
Union  should  agree  in  minor  matter  of  detail  is  not  to  be 
expected,  nor  is  it  desirable.  The  basis  of  our  Union  rests 
upon  an  agreement  of  general  principles  which  are  set  forth 
in  our  prospectus.  It  is  not  part  of  our  duty  to  frame  a  bill 
for  Government.  To  do  so  would  be  officious  and  pre- 
sumptuous. We  have  merely  to  lay  down  a  basis  on  which 
they,  who  have  hitherto  borne  the  burden  of  education,  are 
willing  to  co-operate  with  Government  for  the  completion  of 
their  great  work,  and  to  provide  for  the  primary  instruction 
of  all  children  without  exception ;  and  yet  in  a  manner  not  to 
relieve  the  parent  of  his  responsibility,  nor  to  degrade  the 
independent  working  man  to  the  condition  of  a  pauper  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief.     (Loud  applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Eight  Hon.  Loed 
ROBERT  MONTAGU,  M.P.,  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to  read  a  Paper 
entitled,  "  What  is  Education  ?  Comparison  between 
Secular  and  Denominational  Education ;  "  who,  on  rising, 
said  : — 

THE  subject  of  national  education  is  quickly  ripening  for 
Parliamentary  discussion.  Various  views  and  widely 
divergent  opinions  have  hitherto  prevailed;  and  the  parties 
who  have  advocated  them  have  been  numerous  and  influential. 
Lately,  however,  minor  differences  have  given  way,  and  the 
smaller  parties  are  rapidly  ranging  themselves,  either  under 
the  standard  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  secular  system, 
or  under  the  flag  of  those  who  believe  that  education  cannot 
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be  divorced  from  religion.  Soon  the  field  will  be  cleared ;  no 
neutral  parties  will  intervene  between  the  lines  of  battle  ;  and 
the  struggle  will  be  sharp  and  decisive. 

Upon  the  issue  of  this  struggle, — upon  the  system  of  State 
education  which  will  be  the  outcome, — will  depend  the  future 
of  society,  the  happiness  of  families,  the  security  of  the  State, 
and  the  sanctity  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Generations  grow  up  as  the  prevailing  education  forms  them ; 
and  the  future  history  of  England  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  succeeding  generations.  The  human  species, 
like  a  river,  is  ever  passing  away  and  being  renewed.  As 
each  new  generation  steps  upon  the  stage,  we  mould  and  form 
it ;  and  according  as  we  do  this,  we  either  regenerate  England, 
or  else  drive  her  on  the  downward  road  of  her  decadence. 
Eightly  did  Dr.  Channing  write   [Works,  p.  196]  : — 

"  A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted  with  their  whole  hearts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education  and  to  the  most  effectual  training  of  the  young,  would  work  a 
fundamental  revolution  in  society.  They  would  leaven  the  community  with  just 
principles." 

In  writing  this  he  but  repeated  what  had  been  said  before  : 
"Puerilis  institutio,  mundi  renovatio  est."  [Sacchini. 
Pangenesis.]  And  this  contained,  in  other  words,  the  thought 
of  that  older  sage  who  was  called  by  Dante,  "  II  maestro  di 
color  chi  sanno."     Aristotle  said  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  legislator's  attention ;  for  education  first  moulds  and  afterwards 
sustains  the  various  modes  of  Government." 

Plutarch  indeed  wrote  that : — 

"Lycurgus  resolved  the  whole  busine=s  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of 
youth, — which  he  looked  upon  as  the  loftiest  and  most  glorious  work  of  a  law- 
giver." 

The  systems  of  Government  among  the  Greeks  (as  the 
politics  of  Aristotle  clearly  show)  were  regarded  as  systems 
of  education;  in  these  times  a  system  of  education  has  become 
merely  a  part  of  the  system  of  Government.  The  Greek 
philosophers,  at  least,  regarded  all  forms  of  polity  by  the  light 
of  education ;  that  is,  they  judged  each  institution  with  regard 
to  its  probable  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  A  law  was  good  if  it  was  calculated  to 
strengthen  men  in  virtue  and  wean  them  from  vice ;  a  law 
was  bad  if  it  was  likely  to  make  the  citizens  become  ambitious, 
or  if  it  raised  money  above  virtue  in  public  estimation,  and  so 
corrupted  and  degraded  the  populace. 

Still  more  then  should  we  thus  view  education  itself.  Let 
us  judge  it  according  to  its  probable  effect  on  the  nation.  Let 
us  remember  that  a  nation  becomes  young  and  strong,  and 
attains  to  greatness,  only  by  the  men  which  it  rears ;   and  a 
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nation  declines  and  becomes  powerless  if  its  men  become 
degraded  and  weak.  Why  is  one  nation  greater  than  another  ? 
Because  its  men  have  more  moral  force,  more  intellectual 
power,  and  more  self-control.  Of  what  vast  importance  is  ib 
then  for  us  now  to  obtain  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  educa- 
tion !  For  the  end  of  a  State-education  is  to  prepare  the 
conditions,  so  that  men  may  spring  up,  who  may  leaven  and 
raise  the  people,  and  return  to  the  nation  a  hundred-fold  for 
all  the  benefits  which  the  State  has  conferred  on  them. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  consider :  What  is  education  ? 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  defined  it  as  :  "  The  effect  produced 
on  the  mind  and  character,  by  things  which  may  have  another 
purpose."  He  adds  that,  "  Whatever  helps  to  form  the 
human  being,  is  an  instrument  of  education."  Climate,  the 
fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  scenery,  &c,  he  adduces 
as  examples  of  the  instruments  of  education.  If  a  narrower 
definition  of  education  is  desired,  it  may  be  explained  as  the 
awakening,  and  increase,  and  direction  of  all  the  powers  of 
man.  Or  education  may  be  said  to  be  the  art  of  developing 
the  good  qualities  and  powers,  and  of  curbing  the  bad 
tendencies  by  discipline  and  training.  Milton's  account  of 
the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the  word,  coincides  with 
this  definition : — 

"  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war." 

Again  : — 

"  To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be 
to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education  ;  to  teach  the  people  faith  not  without 
virtue,  temperance,  sobriety,  economy,  justice;  not  to  admire  wealth,  nor  honour  ; 
to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition  ;  to  place  every  one  his  private  welfare  and 
happiness  in  the  public  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

Locke  concurred  with  Milton :  for  in  his  "  Thoughts  on 
Education"  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  virtue,  direct  virtue,  which  is  the  head  and  valuable  part  to  be  aimed  at 
in  education.  All  other  considerations  and  accomplishments  should  give  way 
and  be  postponed  to  this." 

There  are  many  other  eminent  authorities  in  my  favour, 
which  are  too  numerous  for  quotation.  I  will  sum  them  up 
by  saying  that  there  are  two  characteristics  in  their  opinions : 
they  all  regard  education  as  a  formative  process,  and  they  all 
shrink  from  educating  a  part,  and  not  the  whole,  of  man. 

Education  is  a  relative  term ;  it  is  the  education  of  some- 
thing by  something  else.  As  the  education  of  a  human  being 
denotes  the  education  of  all  his  powers  and  affections ;  so  is 
the  term  applied  in  a  specific  sense  to  the  development  and 
training  of  each  of  his  powers.     By  "  education  of  the  voice/' 
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for  example,  we  denote  the  use  of  exercises  appropriate  to 
increase  the  power  and  extend  the  compass  of  the  voice. 
The  "  education  of  the  eye  "  consists  in  the  exercises  by  which 
the  eye  is  enabled  to  discriminate,  with  greater  nicety,  the 
differences  in  forms,  colours,  and  distances.  When  we  speak 
of  the  "  education  of  the  mind,"  we  mean  the  development 
and  enlargement,  by  practice,  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  judgment,  also,  is  capable  of  education,  by  means  of 
exercises.  By  judgment,  I  mean  the  power  of  rating  evidence, 
or  estimating  it  at  its  worth.  This  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  the  difference  between 
strong  men  and  weak  men  lies  in  the  development  of  their 
power  to  weigh  evidence,  to  see  the  comparative  strength  of 
arguments,  to  know  what  point  the  arguments  are  intended 
to  prove,  and  how  far  they  really  prove  it.  This  power  can 
be  educated.  There  is  similarly  an  education  of  the  religious 
feelings,  which  likewise  consists  in  practice  or  exercise.  By 
educating  the  religious  feelings  I  mean  educing  the  feelings 
of  reverence,  love,  trust,  meekness,  mercy,  &c,  in  a  word,  all 
that  is  summed  up  iu  the  word  godliness.  The  impulses,  also, 
may  be  educated ;  or  rather  let  me  say  good  habits  may  be 
given  and  bad  habits  may  be  eradicated.  This  part  of  educa- 
tion is  called  "discipline,"  "training/'  "the  formation  of 
character."  A  habit  of  truthfulness  is  gained  by  exercise,  or 
by  the  custom  of  speaking  the  truth.  Habits  of  obedience,  of 
cleanliness,  of  gentleness,  of  trust,  are  all  the  results  of  cus- 
tom or  exercise.  The  restraint  of  the  passions,  or  self-control, 
is  itself  but  a  habit ;  for  it  is  acquired  by  practice.  We  may 
also  regard  virtue  as  a  habit,  for  virtue  is  the  result  of  the 
custom  of  doing  good,  and  of  practice  in  controlling  the  pas- 
sions ;  just  as  devotion  is  the  result  of  the  constant  exercise 
of  the  devout  feelings.  The  word  "  morality,"  and  the  word 
"  ethics  "  (as  is  apparent  from  their  notation),  are  both  based 
on  the  notion  that  virtue  is  a  custom.     Thus  Bacon  : — 

"  Since  custom  is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  means 
endeavour  to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly  custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  be- 
ginneth  in  young  years.  This  we  call  education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early 
custom." 

We  may  say,  in  short,  that  as  all  education  comes  of  exercise  ; 
and  as  the  result  of  exercise  is  a  habit,  or  custom ;  therefore, 
an  education  is  a  habit,  and  education  generally  means  the 
acquisition  of  habits. 

If  we  were  asked  what  are  the  means  or  instruments  of 
education,  we  can  only  answer  that  they  are  as  numerous  in 
species,  as  the  powers  and  feelings  which  have  to  be  exercised 
and  developed.  For  we  have  shown  by  induction  that  the 
education  of  a  faculty  or  feeling  consists  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
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Scenery,  climate,  events,  the  fine  arts,  call  forth  feelings  and 
exercise  various  faculties.  The  use  of  sacred  poetry,  and  of 
various  spiritual  exercises,  is  founded  upon  the  same  truth ; 
they  are  means  of  education. 

Let  me  however  remark,  in  passing,  that  events  and  circum- 
stances are  not  in  themselves  the  instruments  of  education. 
For  the  same  instrument  may  produce  very  different  effects  on 
different  men.  The  education  may  in  one  case  be  bad,  and  in 
another  case  good,  while  the  external  means  are  the  same.  For 
the  impressions  of  external  objects  are  merely  the  materials, 
while  the  form  depends  on  the  use  which  is  habitually  made  of 
them,  or  the  feelings  which  they  are  usually  allowed  to  evoke, 
and  the  acts  to  which  they  lead.  Thus  two  persons  may  be  ac- 
customed to  see  distress ;  but  the  one,  as  he  views  it,  is  utterly 
careless,  untouched,  and  "  hardened ;"  the  other  feels  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  afford  help.  For  they  have,  by  reiterated 
acts,  when  repeatedly  in  contact  with  distress,  formed  habits, 
— in  the  one  case  bad,  in  the  other  good. 

This  being  so,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question  which  should 
be  asked  and  definitely  answered  before  any  legislative  proposal 
is  made  or  action  taken : — "What  habits  do  we  wish  the  people 
of  this  country  to  form,  at  the  time  when  habits  are  easily 
contracted  ?  What  is  the  precise  end  which  we  have  in  view 
in  desiring  a  national  system  of  education  ? 

Many  may  secretly  desire,  but  few  will  openly  confess  the 
wish  that  the  State  should  teach  only  that  which  leads  to 
tangible  commercial  advantages ;  that  studies  should  be  fos- 
tered in  so  far  as  they  help  to  make  money.  This  desire  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  cry  for  "technical  education." 
But  (according  to  the  saying  of  the  Germans)  the  Brodwlssen- 
schaften  never  made  a  nation.  A  commercial  habit  of  mind 
(or  the  custom  of  valuing  everything  according  to  equivalents 
in  money)  dwarfs  the  national  life  and  dries  up  the  sources  of 
patriotism.  "Nee  vero  ulla  res  magis,  labefactatam  diu,  et 
Carthaginem  et  Corinthum  pervertit  aliquando,  quam  hie 
error  ac  dissipatio  civium,  quod,  mercandi  cupiditate  et 
navigandi,  et  agrorum  et  armorum  cultum  reliquerant." — 
(Oic.  de  Rep.,  lib.  II.) 

Shall  we  say  then  that  the  only  adequate  end  for  a  statesman, 
in  proposing  a  national  education,  is  to  make  a  wise  and 
united  people,  reverencing  law  and  maintaining  order  ?  If 
this  is  our  end,  then  every  system  of  education  is  to  be  valued 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  to  that  end.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  teaching  of  reading,  of  writing,  and  of  arithmetic  and 
of  secular  learning  are  means  to  that  end  ?  Can  such  habits 
and  practices  be  bonds  to  unite  classes  and  to  promote  a 
reverence  for  law  ?     No  ;  the  rich  have  more  leisure  than  the 
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poor  to  receive  such,  instruction ;  and  therefore  it  will  increase, 
not  abolish,  the  differences  between  the  classes  of  society ; 
while  if  the  chief  feature  of  education  were  discipline,  the 
poor  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  rich.  Habits  of 
mercy,  habits  of  reverence,  habits  of  love  and  of  meekness 
and  self-sacrifice  would  surely  unite  the  nation.  If  society 
has  to  be  bound  together  and  united,  the  relations  of  society 
and  the  ties  of  family  must  be  strengthened.  The  only  means 
for  binding  persons  together  is  to  make  good  husbands  and 
fathers,  respectful  and  obedient  children,  unselfish  friends, 
benevolent  landlords,  and  loyal  citizens.  Every  relation 
between  persons  involves  reciprocal  rights  and  duties ;  and 
the  willing  performance  of  duties  and  the  just  enforcing  of 
rights  do  not  depend  on  secular  information,  but  on  the 
development  of  the  nobler  qualities,  and  the  restraint  of 
the  animal  part  of  men. 

The  State  immediately  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  necessary  task.  For  the  State  stands  at  a  distance 
from  each  man;  a  central  authority  cannot  deal  personally 
with  every  child.  A  general  rule  for  all  is  useless,  and  must 
be  hard  on  some ;  every  remedy  must  be  presented  to  each 
man  individually.  But  the  central  authority  can  employ  local 
means ;  the  State  can  assist  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
understand  each  child's  peculiar  circumstances,  his  individual 
foibles,  and  particular  tendencies.  For  this  reason  our  fore- 
fathers, who  laid  the  foundations  of  England's  greatness, 
prescribed  that  a  clergyman  should  reside  permanently  in 
each  parish,  that  he  might  know  and  deal  with  each  soul 
under  his  care,  and  "in  his  cure." 

If  the  end  of  all  education  is  to  improve  men  wholly  and  to 
make  men  lead  better  lives,  it  must  be  adapted  to  form  (1)  the 
child's  religious  habits,  or  the  fulfilment  of  his  relations  to 
God ;  (2)  his  moral  habits,  or  the  performance  of  his  duties 
towards  his  fellows  and  towards  society ;  (3)  his  habits  of 
thought ;  (4)  his  habits  of  body.  The  education  must  consist 
of  exercises  by  which  his  feelings  may  be  cultivated,  his 
passions  restrained,  and  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  de- 
veloped. Even  if  we  acquiesce  in  the  current  opinion  that 
education  is  nothing  but  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  still  a 
further  question  arises  as  to  the  relative  value  of  any  know- 
ledge. For  the  value  of  every  knowledge  is  in  its  being  a 
guide  to  conduct.  Technical  knowledge  is  a  guide  to  con- 
duct in  manufactures  and  commerce;  just  as  chemical 
knowledge  is  a  guide  in  the  use  of  re-agents ;  and  dialectical 
knowledge  is  a  guide  in  judging.  There  is  no  good  in  any 
knowledge  per  se  ;  it  is  a  useless  knowledge,  except  it  deter- 
mines  our  acts.      But  if  this  be  true,  it  follows   that  the 
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relative  value  of  any  knowledge  is  determined  in  regard  to 
how  much  it  is  a  guide  to  our  conduct  in  aiming  at  our 
general  end. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  let  us  pass  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  in  England,  and  of 
that  which  some  persons  would  substitute  for  it. 

The  present  system  was  not  the  result  of  any  preconceived 
plan,  hut  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Church. 
The  policy  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Elizabeth  was  to  establish 
Protestant  schools  as  the  surest  means  of  consolidating  the 
Reformation  and  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. They  saw  clearly  that  as  you  form  the  young,  so  the 
whole  nation  will  grow.  Make  the  rising  generation  Protestants. 

Till  OO  .        9 

and  the  whole  nation  will  become  Protestant ;  let  the  rising 
generation  acquire  a  disregard  for  religion  and  a  contempt  for 
holy  things,  and  the  nation  will  assuredly  become  infidel  and 
immoral.  The  Puritans  of  that  time  did  not  adopt  this 
prudent  policy ;  they  directed  their  efforts  towards  the  men  of 
their  own  generation ;  they  relied  on  the  pulpit,  rather  than 
on  the  school,  as  a  power  over  public  opinion.  In  1701  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, — the  great 
Church  society, — followed  the  policy  of  the  Protestant  states- 
men, and  made  vigorous  efforts  to  establish  Church  schools 
for  the  poor.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1808  that  the 
Dissenters  awoke  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  and  established 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The  object  of  this 
Association  was  to  give  elementary  secular  learning  with  the 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Not  that  the  founders  and  supporters 
desired  secular  learning,  and  thought  lightly  of  religious 
education ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  earnest  and  religious 
men.  But  the  Dissenters  were  not  one  body  like  the  Church ; 
they  were  divided  into  many  conflicting  sects,  each  too  small 
and  scattered  to  carry  on,  single  handed  against  the  Church, 
a  struggle  for  the  souls  of  the  rising  generation.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Society  was  founded  upon  the  basis  of  uniting 
all  Protestant  sects  "  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality." 
To  obtain  the  suffrages  and  subscriptions  of  all  the  sects,  it 
had  to  profess  to  give  no  sectarian  teaching.  Yet  each  sect 
separately  desired  religious  teaching  and  intended  to  supply 
the  want  in  its  own  way.  At  a  later  time,  the  Congregation- 
alists  alone, — the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Puritans, — held 
out.  They  affirmed  that  there  could  be  no  education  without 
religion,  and  no  religious  equality  if  the  State  assisted  one 
religion  more  than  another ;  and  therefore  they  stood  apart 
and  abjured  all  State  assistance  and  interference. 

The  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  gave  to 
the  Church  an  impulse  of  religious  emulation.     In  1811   the 
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Church  set  up  the  National  Society.     It  was  founded  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  had  the  support  of  the  Church  party  alone.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1833  that  the  State  thought  of  stepping  in 
to  reap  the  harvest  which  had  been  sown  by  religious  zeal. 
In  that  year  £20,000  was  voted,  to  be  divided  between  the 
National   Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Society.     For 
six  years  this  vote  was  repeated.     In  1839  there  was  a  great 
battle    of  preliminary   principles.      The   question    was    not 
between  secular  and  religious  education ;  for  there  were  few, 
at    that   time,   who   would   assert   that   education   could   be 
separated  from  religion.     The  battle  was  between  those  who 
asserted  that  the  State  should  not  interfere  either  in  education 
or   in  religion    (the  old   Puritan    or    the    Congregationalist 
doctrine),  and  those  who   claimed  on  behalf  of  all  religious 
bodies  the  right  to  educate  the  young  of  their  own  congrega- 
tions.    The  Government  of  that  time  were  fully  aware  that  the 
educational  movement  had  sprung  entirely  from  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
the  permanency,  or  even  adequacy  of  any  other  feeling,  for  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  educating  the  people.     The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  wisely  determined  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  schools  under  the  management  of  the  various 
religious  denominations.     Religious  zeal  was,  as  heretofore,  to 
advance  popular  education,  and  the  Government  was  merely  to 
foster  the  growth  of  the  schools  of  the  religious  denominations. 
The  State  and  the  religious  communions  were  henceforward  to 
be  one  machine ;    the  former  was  to  guarantee  the  efficient 
working  of  the  system ;  the  latter  was  to  provide  the  steam 
or  motive  power,  by  means  of  religious  fervour  and  energy. 
Religious  zeal  might,  as  before,  exteriorise  itself  in  building 
schools  and  chapels,  with  perfect  freedom  in  the  expression 
of  religious   opinion;  the   State  was  to  assist  the  spread  of 
schools    and  guard  the  interest   of  all.     To  put    down  this 
freedom  of  expression  and  exteriorising,  it  was  felt,  would  be 
tyranny,  not  religious  freedom. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  struggle  was  at  once 
concluded.  The  Concordat  with  each  religious  body  took 
many  years  to  adjust.  The  controversy  on  the  Management- 
Clauses  was  not  ended  until  1851.  In  each  case  a  minute  of 
Council  was  passed,  as  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  a  form  of  trust 
deed  for  the  tenure  of  the  schools  was  agreed  to  between  the 
State  and  each  of  the  religious  bodies.  All  these  controversies 
were  however  conducted  on  the  postulate  which  was  granted 
in  the  letter  of  July  4, 1840,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council : — 

"  Their  Lordships  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  plan  of  education  ought  to  he 
encouraged  in  which  intellectual  instruction  is  not  subordinate  to  the  regulation 
of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  children  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  reyealed 
religion." 
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After  the   controversies  Lad  been  terminated,  Lord  John 

Russell  said  of  this  common  basis  for  treating  (April  11,  1856. 

Hansard  cxli.,  890)  :— 

"  One  and  all  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government, — that  it  is  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to  teach  somewhat  of  their  duty  to 
God  and  man,  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the  old." 

This  quotation  from  Lord  Russell's  speech  is  important,  for 
it  was  he  who  sounded  the  first  note  of  "war,  desiring  to 
abolish  the  present  system  and  to  establish  a  secular  system 
in  its  place.  Last  year,  he  said  that  the  present  system  had 
failed,  because  there  is  still  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation without  any  education  ;  and  from  this  premiss  he  drew 
the  deduction, — not  that  Parliament  was  wrong  in  cutting 
down  the  niggard  sums  which,  up  to  1862,  it  had  devoted  to 
education, — but  that  the  whole  system  should  be  changed 
essentially.  The  premiss,  however,  we  deny.  The  system 
has  not  failed.  What  was  the  judgment  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's commission  ?   (p.  327) 

"  It  has  enlisted  in  the  promotion  of  education  a  large  amount  of  religions 
activity,  and,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  interference  with  opinion,  it  has  practically 
left  the  management  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  different  religious  denomina- 
tions.    In  these  respects,  it  has  been  most  successful." 

Yet  let  us  look  into  the  matter,  and  judge  for  ourselves. 

Up  to  the  year  1860,  no  less  than  9,000  schools  had  been 
built,  and  filled  with  1,101,545  children,  by  means  of  an  expen- 
diture on  the  part  of  the  State  of  £4,800,000 ;  which  had 
elicited  no  less  than  £9,000,000  of  voluntary  subscriptions; 
13  training  colleges  had  also  been  built,  and  contained 
2,000  students  preparing  to  be  masters  and  mistresses. 
[Royal  Commissioners'  Report,  p.  327.] 

In  1868,  the  number  of  schools  (departments)  in  Great  Britain, 
under  the  Privy  Council,  was  15,572, — the  annual  increase 
to  the  number  being  981 .  The  number  of  scholars  present  on 
the  day  of  inspection,  in  ended  and  inspected  schools  alone,  was 
1,527,665,  showing  an  annual  increase  of  136,565  children. 
The  number  of  inspected  schools  (not  departments  but  insti- 
tutions) belonging  to  the  National  Society  or  Church  of 
England,  in  England  and  Wales,  was  6,316;  the  number 
belonging  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  to  Wesleyans, 
and  to  all  other  denominations  except  the  Roman  Catholics, 
was  only  1,359.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  proportion  of  British 
and  Foreign  Schools  to  the  directly  denominational  schools ; 
but  in  1860,  the  Royal  Commissioners  stated  that  they  were 
only  14  per  cent. 

What  now  is  the  utmost  extent  of  educational  desti- 
tution ?  The  number  of  ecclesiastical  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales  is  14,700;  in  5,017  of  these  parishes,  there  are  Church 
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schools  (institutions)  under  the  Privy  Council.  In  6,955  other 
parishes  there  are  Church  schools  not  aided  by  the  Privy 
Council,  but  supported  by  local  contributions  alone.  In  these 
Church  schools  there  are  1,505,856  scholars ;  but  only  those 
of  them  which  receive  grants  of  money  from  the  Privy  Council 
are  enumerated  in  the  Privy  Council  returns.  Besides  these, 
there  are  1,355  parishes  which  have  no  Church  schools,  but 
are  adequately  supplied  with  the  means  of  education  in  con- 
veniently situated,  schools  belonging  to  other  parishes.  Of 
these  unsupplied  parishes,  35  per  cent,  have  less  than  300 
inhabitants.  [Statistics  of  Church  of  England  Schools,  by  the 
National  Society,  1868.]  To  these  numbers  we  must  add.  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society's  schools,  and  the  schools  belong- 
ing to  other  religious  societies ;  also  workhouse  and  philan- 
thropic schools.  Some  of  these  schools  owe  their  existence 
directly  to  the  action  and  aid  of  the  Privy  Council  system. 
Others  are  due  to  the  indirect  influence  of  that  system,  in 
creating  a  popular  interest  in  favour  of  education.  It  has 
been  shown,  in  a  House  of  Commons  return  of  1868,  that  those 
ecclesiastical  parishes  of  less  than  500  inhabitants,  which  con- 
tain no  separate  assisted  Church  school  (that  is,  no  Church 
school  partly  supported  by  the  Privy  Council,  although  there 
may  be  a  school  supported,  entirely  by  local  aid)  comprise  only 
7  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  while  66'3  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  live  in  ecclesiastical  parishes  which  contain  Church 
schools  assisted  by  the  Privy  Council.  Hence,  even  if  we 
cast  out  of  account  all  unassisted  schools  (although  many  of 
them  are  excellent  schools) ;  and  even  if  we  take  no  cogni- 
sance of  British  schools,  and  of  the  schools  of  the  various 
denominations,  and  of  the  schools  established  by  mining  and 
manufacturing  firms; — yet,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  a 
parish  of  1U0  inhabitants  would  require  a  school  for  only  16 
children, — so  that  it  could  not  nearly  cover  its  own  expenses, 
while  a  parish  of  240  would  furnish  only  40  children; — if  we 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  if  we  cast  the  other  schools  out  of  the 
account,  still  we  must  confess  that  the  system  has  not  failed. 

To  prevent  the  errors  of  a  lurking  fallacy,  let  us  approach 
this  from  another  side,  and  "  take  another  observation." 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  in  the 
year  1861  amounted  to  23,271,965.  The  increase  in  England 
and  Wales  is  12  per  cent,  in  10  years,  and  the  increase  in 
Scotland  is  six  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  in  April,  1868,  must  therefore  have 
been  25,092,168.  The  Prussian  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
children  is  one-sixth.  This  is  used  in  the  Council  office  in  the 
calculation  of  the  size  required  for  a  new  school ;  as  it  allows 
for  probable  increase    of   population.      According   to    this 
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estimate  the  number  of  children  of  the  school  age  would  be 
4,182,028.  The  actual  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  four,  in  1861,  according  to  the  census,  was 
510,296  ;  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten  the  number  was 
2,855,810 ;  and  the  total  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen 
was  5,477,282.*  The  number  of  the  same  age  in  Scotland 
was  875,005.  Allowing  for  the  increase,  this  would  give  the 
number  of  children  of  Great  Britain,  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  fifteen,  in  April,  1868,  as  6,819,128.  Now  if  each  child 
should  be  at  school  for  six  years,  there  should  be  3,424,564 
children  at  school  in  each  year. 

This  estimate,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is,  for  two 
reasons,  far  too  lai'ge.  First,  because  we  have  comprised  in 
our  estimate  all  children  from  three  years  old  and  upwards  ; 
whereas  the  school  age,  with  few  exceptions,  does  not  begin 
until  six  years  old.f  Secondly,  most  children  leave  school 
at  nine  or  ten;  very  few  remain  until  12  years  old,  and 
none  until  15.  But  I  prefer  to  err  on  that  side,  as  I  have 
no  desire  to  make  things  appear  better  than  they  are.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  at 
school ;  now  for  the  number  who  were  at  school  at  that  time. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  in  their  report  of  1861  [vol.  I. 
p.  80],  thus  estimated  the  number  of  children  who  were  at 
school  in  April,  1858  : — 

In  class  I.  (Schools  supported  by  religious  denominations)         ...  1,549,312 

,,        II.  (Factory,  Birkbeck,  ragged  schools, &c.)         ...         ...  43,098 

,,      III.   (Schools  supported  by  taxation  ;  e.g.  reformatories,  &c.)  47,748 

,,       IV.  (Collegiate  and  upper  class  schools)     ...  35,000 

Now,  we  may  assume  that,  except  in  class  III.,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  scholars  is  proportional  to  the  increase  in 
the  population.  We  shall  assume  that  class  III.  has  not 
increased  ;  that  is,  we  suppose  that  the  number  of  paupers, 
and  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime  has  not  augmented.  This 
is  clearly  not  true  ;  but  in  so  assuming,  I  estimate  so  as  to 
weaken,  not  exaggerate  the  strength  of  my  argument.  The 
numbers  which  we  thus  obtain  are  as  follows  : — 

1,679,454 

46,718 

47,748 

...  37.940J 

*  The  number  of  children  between  three  and  seven  in  1861  was  2,004,433. 
Infant  school  life  ends  at  seven  years  old.  The  number  between  seven  and  twelve  was 
2,245,861.     The  number  between  three  and  twelve  was  4,250,294. 

t  As  many,  however,  as  46  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  between  three  and  fifteen 
who  should  be  at  school  and  are  not,  are  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six. — House  of  Commons  Return,  1868. 

\  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners'  Report  (p.  97)  states  that  the  number  of 
hoys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  16  in  upper  and  middle  class  schools,  in  1868, 
was  1-258  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  the  actual  number  being  255,000. 
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Giving  a  total  in  public  schools,  inspected  and  uninspected,  in 
April,  1868  =  1,811,860. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  also  stated  that  in  1858  there 
were,  in  private  schools,  860,304  children.  Supposing  that 
the  number  of  children  in  private  schools  has  undergone  no 
augmentation  in  10  years,  we  have  2,672,164  as  the  total 
number  of  children  in  public  and  private  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1868.  Adding  the  number  for  Scotland,  which 
the  Royal  Commissioners  for  Scotland  (p.  clxxiv)  state  to  be 
418,367,  we  have  as  the  total  number  at  school  in  Great 
Britain  in  1868,  no  less  than  3,091,531  children*  Now, 
if  sis  years  of  schooling  is  considered  as  sufficient, 
there  should  be  3,424,564  poor  children  in  school,  in  order 
that  every  child  may  receive  sufficient  school  instruction. 
This  leaves  only  333,033  children  destitute  of  education,  even 
with  all  the  latitude  of  my  estimate.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  system  has  failed  ! 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  causes  of  educational 
destitution,  in  order  that  we  might  see  whether  the  secular 
system  would  mitigate  or  exacerbate  those  causes.  We  may 
premise,  in  general  terms,  that  the  intention  of  our  present 
system  was  merely  to  encourage  voluntary  efforts.  Under  such 
a  system  education  can  extend  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  appre- 
ciated. The  same,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  true  even 
under  the  compulsory  laws  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States. 
In  all  circumstances  it  has  to  encounter  the  apathy  or  indiffer- 
ence of  parents.  This  apathy  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
parents,  and  from  the  "  labour  claims, "  or  the  parents'  desire 
to  profit  by  their  children's  labour.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  these  very  causes  produce  the  same  effects,  in  a  more 
aggravated  form,  under  the  common  school  system  of  the 
United  States. 

Educational  destitution  is  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  a  want  of 
school  buildings ;  (2)  a  want  of  good  masters ;  (3)  a 
deficient  attendance  of  the  children. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  number  of  buildings,  the  legislation 
of  Lord  Pahnerston's  Government,  when  Mr.  Lowe  was  the 
vice-president,  resulted  in  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
building  of  schools.  Previously  to  May  4,  1859,  six  shillings 
per  square  foot,  over  the  whole  area,  was  granted,  if  the 
building  was  to  include  a  teacher's  residence  as  well  as  school 

*  In  1868  the  number  of  children  in  iuspected  schools,  including  night  scholars, 
was  1,472,923.  But  one-third  of  the  number  of  children  in  private  schools  belong 
to  the  higher  classes  ;  so  that,  assuming  no  increase  since  1858,  there  would  be 
573,536  poor  children  in  private  schools.  Adding  this  to  class  I.  we  get  2,252,990 
children  in  public  and  private  schools  ;  and  subtracting  the  number  of  children  in 
inspected  schools,  we  find  that  there  are  780,067  poor  children  in  uninspected 
public  and  private  schools. 
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premises ;  or  four  shillings,  if  it  was  to  comprise  school 
premises  alone.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1859,  four  shillings  per 
square  foot  was  to  be  given  for  the  schoolroom  alone,  and 
£100  for  the  residence.  But  on  the  21st  of  January,  1860, 
the  amount  was  reduced  by  Mr.  Lowe  to  half-a-crown  a 
square  foot  for  the  schoolroom,  and  only  £65  for  the 
residence ;  and  the  grant  for  building  normal  schools  was,  at 
the  same  time,  withdrawn.  Now,  school  buildings  cost,  on 
an  average,  £5  per  child ;  but  in  many  places  the  expense 
runs  up  to  £5.  10s.  per  child.  The  Privy  Council  requires  an 
area  of  eight  square  feet  per  child;  and  as  it  gives  only  half-a- 
crown  per  square  foot  for  the  area  of  school  and  class-rooms 
(taking  no  account  of  lobbies,  passages,  and  offices),  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Government  is  20s.  per  child — or 
only  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  building.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
great  discouragement  to  the  building  of  schools,  especially  if 
we  take  into  account  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining 
an  adequate  site.  Again  :  the  Privy  Council  requires  the 
same  extent  of  site  for  the  playground,  whatever  the  size  of 
the  school.  Hence,  the  expense  of  the  site  and  of  the 
exterior  wall  is  as  great  for  small  schools  in  poor  parishes,  as 
for  large  schools  in  wealthy  parishes.  The  expense  of 
building  the  school-house  itself  is  greater,  in  proportion,  for 
small  schools  than  for  large  ones.  Therefore,  as  might  be 
expected,  this  discouragement  has  operated  so  as  to  deter  the 
building  of  small  schools.  And  we  observe  that  this  has  been 
the  actual  result.  Nearly  all  the  large  schools  have  been 
built ;  nearly  all  the  populous  parishes  have  been  supplied. 
The  parishes  which  are  destitute  are  those  with  less  than  500 
inhabitants.  These  inhabitants,  it  is  true,  are  in  many 
instances  scattered  thinly  over  large  areas,  so  that  a  school 
could  not,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  building  grant,  be  so 
placed  as  to  gather  a  sufficient  number  of  children  for  its 
support.*  If  then  this  species  of  educational  destitution 
exists,  it  has  been  fostered  by  Mr.  Lowe's  policy,  and  may  be 
removed  by  a  contrary  legislation. 

(2.)  The  second  species  of  educational  destitution  is  the 
dearth  of  good  masters.  Without  a  sufficiency  of  good  teachers 
it  is  useless  to  make  haste  in  building-  schools.  The  training 
colleges  turn  out  about  1,200  masters  and  mistresses  annually. 
Each  of  these  represents  a  school  department.  But  there 
are  large  reductions  in  the  staff  of  existing  masters,  by  death 
or  by  relinquishing  the  profession ;  and  the  staff  of  mis- 
tresses is  much  reduced  by  marriage ;  for  a  schoolmistress  is 
reckoned  a  good  "  partie  "  in  her  station  of  life.     In  Prussia 

*  As  many  as  1,SG4  "  unassisted  parishes  "  have  less  than  100  inhabitants. 
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these  reductions  amount  to  five  per  cent.  But  the  strict  regula- 
tions and  the  system  of  permits,  established  to  prevent  teachers 
from  quitting  their  profession,  reduce  the  normal  losses  very 
considerably.  The  reductions  in  this  country  would  probably 
be  eight  per  cent,  on  the  total  number  (16,000)  of  masters  and 
mistresses.  Now  we  find  the  Eev.  W.  Gover  (Principal  of  the 
Worcester,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford  Training  College),  in  his 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  1867  (p.  4),  saying : — 

"The  suppb  of  masters  from  tbe  training  colleges  is  now  hardly  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  natural  waste  in  the  ranks — is  wholly  inadequate  to  furnish 
certificated  teachers  for  new  schools  brought  under  inspection." 

In  that  year,  1867,  two  of  the  training  colleges  were 
shut  up  from  failure  of  funds — the  grants  of  the  Privy 
Council  being  fenced  round  with  too  many  grudging  restric- 
tions. [Minutes,  1867.  p.  396.]  Of  what  use  is  it  to  build 
schools  more  rapidly,  unless  you  also  increase  the  supply  of 
good  masters  ?  And  if  there  is  a  dearth  of  masters  deal  more 
liberally  with  the  training  colleges. 

(3.)  The  third  species  of  educational  destitution  is  the  in- 
sufficient attendance  of  children.  In  public  schools  (according 
to  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners)  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  76  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment;  in  private  schools 
it  is  84  per  cent.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule 
of  the  Eevised  Code  for  ascertaining  the  average  attendance 
is  extremely  misleading.  The  rule  is  that  the  sum  of  actual 
attendances  shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of  times  which 
the  school  has  met.  Thus,  if  a  school  met  morning  and 
afternoon  on  200  days  (that  is,  if  it  met  400  times),  and  if  40 
boys  attended  this  school  200  times  each,  then  the  daily 
average  attendance  would  figure  as  20  boys  only.  Every 
calculation  according  to  such  a  rule  must  give  a  most  mis- 
leading estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  education.  It  is  a 
fiction-mongering  rule,  for  raising  the  phantasm  of  educational 
destitution  where  none  exists. 

Now  what  are  the  deterrent  causes  which  interfere  with  the 
attendance  of  children  ?  First :  that  which  has  been  known 
under  the  term  of  "  labour-claims  ;  "  secondly  :  apathy,  or 
indifference  to  the  value  of  education,  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  These  causes  are,  in  fact,  relative;  for,  in  proportion 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  the  labour-claims 
will  have  less  force ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  labouring  man 
is  eager  to  make  money  out  of  his  children,  he  will  give  less 
of  their  time  to  education.  A  labouring  man  must  indeed 
appreciate  education  very  highly,  before  he  will  consent  to 
forego  the  additions  to  his  weekly  income  by  his  children's 
labour.  He  must  deem  education  to  be  essential  to  success 
in  life,  or  else  he  will  certainly  prefer  the  means  whereby  they 
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live.  A  child  is  worth  sixpence  as  soon  as  it  can  frighten 
crows ;  at  seven  or  eight  the  temptation  to  keep  the  child 
from  school  amounts  to  one  shilling;  and  at  12  he  may 
earn  6s.  a  week.  This  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  poor 
man  and  his  family  out  of  the  poor-house.  Girls  on  the  other 
hand  have  to  sew,  to  scrub,  to  mind  the  baby,  and  to  perform 
many  household  duties.  For  the  rest,  the  amount  of  children's 
labour  differs  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Tn 
Herefordshire,  according  to  the  Rev.  J.  Fraser's  account 
(Royal  Commissioners'  Report,  p.  27),  there  are  seven  annual 
harvests  in  which  children  are  employed :  bark-peeling,  hay, 
corn,  hops,  potatoes,  apples,  and  acorns.  Besides  which 
children  are  employed  in  bird-scaring,  potato- setting,  hop 
tying,  carrying  the  dinner  out  to  their  father  in  the  fields, 
and  so  forth.  Added  to  which  sickness  and  severity  of 
weather  often  keep  children  at  home.  In  manufacturing 
towns  also,  as  Mr.  Edward  Baines  stated  in  evidence 
[Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill,  1444-1449],  the  girls 
have  to  remain  at  home,  because  their  mothers  work  in  the 
mills  ;  and  many  of  the  boys  cannot  attend  school  because  of 
the  numerous  childrens'  trades  which  exist  in  those  towns. 

The  only  way  to  meet  this  difficulty  of  the  labour-claims 
would  be  by  teaching  industrial  occupations  at  school.  The 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  poor  are  very  defective  ;  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  household  economy  ;  little  practice  in 
cookery  ;  no  skill  in  the  duties  of  a  thrifty  housewife.  There- 
fore, much  of  the  earnings  of  the  labourer  is  wasted,  and  his 
comfort  is  needlessly  impaired.  If  the  girls  were,  in  school- 
hours,  to  learn  these  things,  while  the  boys  learned  shoe- 
mending,  tailoring,  and  gardening,  the  parent  might  find  it 
to  be  his  interest  to  send  his  children  to  school. 

Apathy,  then,  is  the  great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
education.  School-buildings  there  may  be  in  plenty ;  abund- 
ance of  efficient  masters  may  stand  behind  their  desks ;  but 
the  children  will  not  attend  if  the  parents  are  apathetic. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  statistics  with 
regard  to  this  species  of  educational  destitution  in  large  towns, 
are,  from  a  cause  not  yet  mentioned,  extremely  deceptive. 
The  poor  are  very  migratory ;  the  children  are  therefore  con- 
stantly changing  their  school.  A  child  might  attend  three 
months  at  each  of  three  schools,  and  thus  have  nine  months 
of  regular  schooling  in  the  year ;  but  as  he  could  not  draw  a 
grant  at  any  one  of  those  schools  (in  consequence  of  a  rule  of 
the  Revised  Code,  which  excludes  every  child  who  has  not 
attended  200  times  at  the  same  school)  he  will  not  be  present 
at  inspection  in  any  school.  In  such  a  case  both  "  the 
numbers  present  at   inspection,"    and  the   "  average  atten- 
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dance/'  as  rendered  in  the  report  of  the  Privy  Council,  are 
misleading ;  they  magnify  the  amount  of  educational  destitu- 
tion which  there  may  be.  The  children  of  the  migratory  poor 
apparently  do  not  attend  school  at  all;  in  reality  they  merely 
change  their  place  of  schooling.  In  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  it  is  stated  that  42*3  per  cent,  of  the  children 
do(not  attend  at  the  same  school  throughout  the  year. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,. one  fact  remains  to  confute 
those  who  delight  in  magnifying  the  educational  destitution, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  pretext  for  sweeping  away  the 
present  system :  that  fact  is,  that  the  number  present  at  in- 
spection under  this  system  increases  by  84,000  every  year. 

Let  us  now  see,  whether  the  secular  system  of  America 
would  be  likely  to  do  more  in  combating  educational  destitu- 
tion. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  first  species, — namely,  the  want  of 
school  accommodation, — the  following  extracts  from  "  The 
Daily  Public  School  in  the  United  States"  printed  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1  866,  may  serve  to  prove  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

In  Ohio  (p.  48),  the  number  of  schools  in — 

1862  was  15,152 

1863  „    14,233 

1864  „    11,661* 

This  is  the  writer's  comment  (p.  53)  : — 

"The  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  build  cheap  houses,  and  those  only 
when  absolutely  necessary." 

As  to  New  York  State,  he  says  : — 

"  The  number  of  school  districts  were  29  less  in  1863  than  in  3862,  and  17  lcs3 
in  1864  than  in  1863."  (p.  103) 

He  adds  (p.  110)  :— 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that,  should  the  public  money  be  wholly  withheld,  two-thirds  of 
the  schools  would  be  prematurely  closed  ;  not  because  the  people  are  not  abun- 
dantly able  to  maintain  them,  but  on  account  of  a  want  of  interest  in  educational 
matters." 

As  to  Massachusetts,  he  writes  : — 

"Though  the  law  is  imperative  that  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  for  the  in- 
struction  of  all  the  children  who  desire  to  attend,  shall  be  kept  open  for  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year,  it  is  stated  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  towns  failed  to  con- 
form to  it."     (p.  126) 

The  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  in  his  report  for  the  Royal  Commission, 
quotes  the  Connecticut  report  for  1  865  : — 

"Some  districts  seem  to  have  a  mortal  dread  of  extending  their  schools  beyond 
the  limit  of  recognition  by  law,  while  others  have  equal  horror  of  expending  any- 
thing more  than  the  public  money." 

The  American  system,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  put  new 

*  The  writer  adds : — "  And  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in   1864  was  le*s 
by  ,55,495  than  the  number  enrolled  in  1863." 
B 
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England  in  a  better  position  than  old  England,  with  regard 
to  this  species  of  educational  destitution. 

(2.)  The  second  species  of  educational  destitution  is  a  want 
of  efficient  teachers.  The  following  quotations  are  from  the 
American  publication  already  alluded  to  : — ■ 

With  regard  to  Ohio  (p.  50)  : — ■ 

"  The  present  report  speaks  of  hundreds  of  ill-qualified  teachers  that  infest 
the  schools." 

As  to  Pennsylvania  : — 

"  The  reports  of  tie  county  superintendents,  though  evidently  guarded,  force  \m 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  known  lo  be  incompetent  are 
employed."     (p.  76) 

With  regard  'o  New  York  State  :— 

"  The  vfhole  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  26,213, 
or  287  less  than  the  preceding  year."  (p.  106)  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large 
majority  of  teachers  in  rural  districts  make  no  special  preparation  whatever  for 
their  business  ....  as  Commissioners  we  see  their  shortcomings,  but  how 
can  we  remedy  them  ?  "  (p.  113)  "  A  great  majority  of  teachers  are  barely 
passable."     (p."  114) 

Of  Massachusetts  he  writes  : — 

"  For  the  most  part  the  teachers  only  introduce  the  children  to  a  dull  and 
senseless  routine,  and  to  habits  which,  as  we  just  said,  years  of  labour  are  required 
to  correct."     (p.  143) 

The  New  York  report  of  1863  states  that  : — 

"  The  number  of  persons  who  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment,  is 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  engaged  in  the  schools;  " 

And  that  of  1867  says  : — 

"  Only  one-fifth  of  our  teachers  follow  teaching  as  a  business.  And  these 
are  generally  true  Christian  teachers,  alive  to  their  duties,  and  constantly 
seeking  to  perform  them  belter." 

According  to  the  Illinois  report  of  1866  : — 

"  The  great  want  of  the  common  echools  is  a  supply  of  competent  teachers." 

The  Rev.  J.  Eraser  himself  admits,  in  his  report  for  the 
Commissioners  : — ■ 

"That  the  schools  in  so  many  districts,  particularly  in  rural  districts,  are  not 
equal  to  what  they  ought  to  be,  is  set  down  with  an  almost  unanimous  consentience 
oi  te?timony,  to  one  principal  cause, — the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers."     (p.  67 

It  is  therefore  clear  that,  in  respect  of  this  species  of 
educational  destitution  also,  the  American  system  shows  far 
worse  results  than  ours. 

(3.)  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  non-attendance  of  children. 

The  author  of  "  The  Daily  Public  School  in  America  "  warns 

us  that  the  returns  of  the  numbers  in  attendance  have  to  be 

accepted     with    caution,    because    that    those    returns    are 

frequently    falsified  : — 

"  In  many  instances,  the  average  attendance  reported  exceeds  the  number  en- 
rolled, and  in  some  instances,  50  per  cent,  more  are  returned  as  enrolled  than  are 
enumerated  (in  the  census)  as  belonging  to  the  district." 
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The  New  York  report  of  18G3  bears  out  this  statement :  — 

"  The  attendance  is  less  than  the  abstract  indicates.  .  .  .  Those  scholars  who 
attend  both  summer  and  winter  are  liable  to  be  twice  counted.'" 

The  New  Jersey  report,  also  speaks  of — ■ 

"  The  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  children,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  attendance,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  apportionment  (i.e.  the  grant).'' 

The  Philadelphia  report  also  speaks  of  some  "principal 
teachers  "  as  "  evincing  great  want  of  accuracy  in  making 
up  their  reports  ;"    and  asserts  that  in — 

"  Schools  where  the  attendance  is  small,  pupils  are  sent  for  and  solicited  to 
merely  come  up  and  report,  that  they  may  be  counted  in  the  average." 

Having  noticed  these  cautions,  let  us  pass  to  those  reports  of 
the  attendance. 

In  New  York  State  : — 

"The    number    of  children    reported    between    four    and    21    in    1863   was 

1,357,047 Of  these  not  two-thirds  were  at  school  any  portion  of  the 

year.     An  average  based  on  a  period  of  five  years  shows  that  a  majority  of  pupils 
attend  school  but  a  very  short  period  in  each  year. "     (p.  104) 

In  a  district  of  New  York  State  : — 

"  Not  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  have  entered  a  school-house 
during  the  year  ;  and  of  the  number  who  have  been  in  school,  no  more  than  25 
per  cent,  have  attended  for  a  longer  period  than  two  months."     (p.  110) 

Again,  with  respect  to  New  York  the  same  author  states 
that : — 

"  Although  nearly  900,000  are  at  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  more  than  a 
half  are  there  less  than  11  weeks,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  them  eight  weeks  or  less." 
(p.   105)      "  Sixty-seven  per  cent,   of  the   children   attended    school   only   four 

months  or  less,  during  the  year Such  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance 

that  it,  takes  on  an  average  1U^  years  to  give  3);  years  schooling."     (p.  110) 

In  Massachusetts  : — 

"  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves."     (p.  137) 
In  Ohio  :— 

"  Only  abouL,  42  per  cent,  of  the  children  enumerated  appear  in  the  official 
records  of  attendance  for  the  last  year."     (p.  46) 

In  Pennsylvania  : — 

"  The  attendance  was  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled." 

The  author  whose  testimony  I  have  just  quoted,  concludes 
his  account  by  this  statement : — 

"  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  more  than  three  out  of  every  seven  children  of 
proper  age,  are  ever  at  one  time  in  regular  attendance  at  the  common  schools  of 
the  United  States."     (p.  28) 

A  worse  account  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 

of  the  Board  of  Education   of  Chicago,   for  the  year  ending 

July   3,    1868   (which  report  was  kindly   sent  to  me  by  the 

Bishop  of  Illinois)  : — 

"Of  the  64,000  children  due  at  school,  but  29,954  have  found  a  place  within 
public  school  buildings  even  for  a  day,  while  the  average  number  in  daily 
attendance  has  been  but  18,322."     (p.  153) 
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At  p.  147,  the  superintendent  states  that  there  is  public 
school  accommodation  in  the  whole  city  for  only  22,484 
children. 

These  statements  are  born  out  even  by  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Eev.  J.  Fraser  : — 

"  In  spite  of  legal  enactments  and  penalties,  absenteeism  and  truancy  continue 
to  be  the  great  and  indeed  the  increasing  evil  of  American  schools." 

The  New  York  city  superintendent  estimates  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  as  250,000  ;  the  number  enrolled  on 
the  school-books  appears  to  be  only  173,717,  while  of  these 
only  70,388  are  in  average  attendance.  This  is  only  40  per 
cent,  of  the  number  enrolled  ;  while  in  England  the  average 
attendance  is  76  per  cent.  (Fraser' s  Report,  p.  93,  and  Eoyal 
Commissioners'  Report,  vol.T.,  p.  648.)  Nay  more  ;  of  these 
70,388  no  less  than  38,689  attended  less  than  40  days;  and 
only  32,213  attended  between  40  and  80  days.  Mr.  Fraser 
is  compelled  to  allow  (p.  95)  that — ■ 

"  These  facts  reveal  a  worse  attendance  than  afflicts  the  minds  of  educational 
reformers  in  England.  The  cause  is  apathy  and  ignorance  (he  says),  which  mutt 
be  found  under  every  system  and  which  can  never  be  subdued." 

This  apathy  is  not  only  greater  than  the  apathy  which  we 
have  to  complain  of  in  England,  but  it  is  on  the  increase ; 
"the  popular  appreciation  of  the  system  has  sensibly  de- 
clined." (Dailv  Public  School,  p.  52,  and  New  York  Report, 
1867.) 

Lord  Russell's  argument  for  a  change  of  system  from  that 
which  we  now  enjoy,  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  is,  therefore,  a  grievous  fallacy.  He  would  abolish 
our  system  because  of  a  small  educational  destitution,  which 
is  yearly  decreasing;  and  he  would  adopt  another  system, 
under  which  all  the  species  of  educational  destitution  are 
greater  and  are  annually  increasing. 

Let  us  take  one  step  further,  and  ask :  "Why  is  there  a 
greater  apathy  under  the  American  system  than  under  ours  ? 
The  answer  is'  instructive.  It  is  precisely  because  of  the 
secular  character  of  the  American  system.  Dr.  Channing 
(Works,  p.  19S)  warned  his  fellow-countrymen  that — 

"  The  narrow  views  ot  education, — namely,  that  it  consists  in  reading  writing, 
the  routine  of  trades,  &c,  is  a  causi  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  teacher  is 
held." 

In  the  New  York  Report  of  1867,  the  effect  is  directly  traced 
to  this  cause  :— 

' '  One  serious  objection  urged  by  many  in  excuse  for  not  patronising  the  common 
schools,  is  that  their  children  learn  so  much  of  immorality  and  wickedness  ;  on 
this  account  they  prefer  to  retain  their  children  at  home,  or  to  send  them  to  some 
private  school." 
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Mr.  Fraser  quotes  these  words  from  the  28th  Massachusetts 
Eeport  :  With  regard  to — 

"The  growing  disposition  among  a  large  class  of  the  people  to  remove  their 
children  altogether  from  the  public  schools,  we  appreciate  the  motives  ■which, 
prompt  parents  to  withdraw  their  young  children  from  what  they  fear  to  be  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  public  schools."  ..."  Private  schools,  with  no 
better  qualified  or  more  successful  teachers  than  may  be  found  in  the  adjoining 
district  schools,  are  much  more  liberally  patronised." 

Why  should  this  be  ?  Mr.  Fraser  supplies  the  answer  : 
Because  "  a  large  number  of  them  (these  academies  or  private 
schools)  are  attached  to  particular  religious  bodies."      (p.  103) 

Here,  then,  is  the  rock  on  which  the  school  system  of 
America  has  split  !     Mr.  Fraser  tells  us  that  the — 

"Warmest  friends  of  the  American  public  schools  would  gladly  see  imported 
into  the  system  some  means  of  communicating  to  the  pupils  more  of  definite 
religious  knowledge."  "Prom  this  circumstance,  that  the  public  schools,  as  a 
whole,  are  divested  of  a  distinctly  religious  character,  and  practically  give  nothing 
but  secular  instruction  to  their  pupils,  arises  a  state  of  public  feeling  towards  them 
which,  if  not  yet  predominant,  is  I  think  steadily  growing;  which  in  some  indi- 
vidual minds  is  very  strong,  and  even  pervades  whole  sections  of  the  community: 
and  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  adverse  influence,  seems  likely  to 
threaten  the  permanence  and  stability  of  the  system.  .  .  .  Hence  the  attitude 
of  indifference,  if  not  of  more  than  indifference,  taken  up  towards  it  by  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  .  .  .  Hence  the  growing 
preference  ....  for  parochial  schools,  that  is,  schools  connected  with 
particular  religious  congregations  or  societies." 

From  this  cause  Mr.  Fraser,  although  he  augurs  ' c  a  dark  and 
uncertain  future  for  Christianity  in  America"  (p.  181),  never- 
theless predicts  the  speedy  overthrow  of  its  rival ;  he  predicts 
the  downfall  of  the  school  system  of  America,,  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,     (p.  201-203) 

It  is  curious  that.  Mr.  Pattison,  the  Assistant- Commissioner 
who  was  sent  to  Prussia,  as  Mr.  Fraser  was  sent  to  the  United 
States,  came  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion  from  his  observa- 
tions in  that  country  : — 

"The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  1848-9,  appears  to  have  wrought  a  general 
conviction  amongst  all  practical  men,  that  the  denominational  school  is  the  only 

school  that    is   at   present   possible   in    Germany According 

to  the  letter  of  the  law,  any  commune  is  free  to  have  a  mixed  (or  common) 
school.  .  .  .  But  so  strong  is  now  the  feeling  against  mixed  schools,  that  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  consent  of  the  authorities  would  ever  be  asked,  or,  were  it 
asked,  would  be  granted.  .  .  .  The  preference  for  confessional  schools  is  now 
so  decided  that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  invariably  separate  schools." 

With  regard  to  Great  Britain,  the  Royal  Commissioners 
(p.  311)  evidently  entertained  the  same  opinion.  mmm^ 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  introduction  of  the  secular 
system, — the  common  school  or  mixed  system, — so  far  from 
advancing  our  end,  would  be  the  bane  of  education. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  the  end  of  education  is  to  cause 
children  to  form  such  ha.bits  that  they  may  grow  up  in  the 
customary  fulfilment  of  the  relations  of  life ;  and  that  intellec- 
tual development  alone  is  merely  an  increase  of  power,  which 
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may  be  used  for  good,  but  which,  if  no  restraining  energy,  no 
religious  development  is  given  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  will 
assuredly  be  abused  to  evil  purposes.  Is  it  not  clearly  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  even  on  the  lowest  grounds,  that  such  a 
restraining  energy  should  be  implanted  ?  If  it  were  only  for  the 
preservation  of  life  and  property  from  destruction;  if  it  were  only 
to  save  the  expense  of  law-courts  and  policemen  ;  if  it  were 
only  to  postpone  the  sanguinary  subversion  of  all  constituted 
laws,  which  is  sure  to  follow  on  a  habitual  disregard  of  law, — 
still  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  that  discipline  and  moral 
training  should  be  the  primary  aim  of  all  primary  schools. 
Yet  such  discipline  and  training  is  necessarily  based  upon 
religion.  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  very  foundation 
and  essence  of  religion.  Right  conduct  cannot  be  inculcated 
without  the  authority  of  religion.  Motives  to  do  right  become 
vague,  unreal,  and  without  any  energy  or  restraining  power, 
unless  they  are  regarded  as  the  end  of  religion,  and  have  the 
sanction  of  religion. 

To  this  result  do  we  arrive  on  a  priori  grounds.  The 
Americans  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  light  of 
experience,  as  this  quotation  from  the  Massachusetts  school 
report  clearly  shows  : — 

"To  aToid  'sectarianism,'  Lave  we  not  well  nigh  ruled  all  religion  out  of  our 
schools?  .  .  .  But,  fellow-citizens,  as  you  are  well  aware,  morality  nut  founded 
on  Christian  principle  is  like  a  baseless  fabric, — a  castle  in  the  air, — is  limited  in  its 
range  of  duties,  and  of  short  duration."  (Massachusetts,  2Sth  Report,  quoted  in 
Mr.  Eraser's  Report.)       * 

An  American  pamphlet,  entitled  "Does  the  Common  School 
System  Prevent  Crime  V  (reprinted  by  the  National  Society) 
reports  the  judgment  of  Professor  Pierce,  of  Harvard  College  : 

"  If  religion  cannot  be  taught  in  schools  without  sectarianism,  then  let  sectarianism 
be  taught." 

And   the  conclusion  to  which  the  American  writer  arrives, 

and  which  he  prints  in  large  capitals,  is : — 

"Let  every  denomination  organise  its  own  schools,  employ  teachers  of  its  own 
faith,  and  daily  admit  its  own  clergymen  to  superintend  and  assist  in  the  religious 
part  of  the  training." 

One  more  quotation  from  another  American  publication  : — 

"The  clashing  of  different  religious  creeds  is  far  less  to  be  feared  than  the 
absence  of  all  religious  instruction."  (The  Daily  Public  School  in  the  United 
States,  p.  99.) 

In  conclusion :  I  do  not  believe  that  "  the  religious  difficulty" 
has  any  real  existence,  except  where  it  has  been  trumped  up 
to  suit  the  ends  of  political  factions.  The  truth  I  believe  to 
be  this  :  Religious  men,  of  the  various  sects,  are  no  longer 
enemies  to  each  other.  For  there  is  a  great  common  foe  which 
fights  them  all  to  extermination ;  this  foe  has  been  called 
secularism,  materialism,  individualism,  and  naturalism — it  is 
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the  old  enemy — atheism  or  infidelity.  Godliness  against  God- 
lessness  is  the  question  of  the  day.  Let  not  religion  then  be 
the  only  subject  which  is  to  be  shelved  in  disgrace  until  all  can 
agree  !  "  I  come  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword."  Shall  wo 
then  join  with  the  Gadarenes  in  imploring  our  Saviour  to 
depart  from  our  coasts  until  the  sword  shall  be  sheathed,  and 
we  are  prone  to  agree  ?  Yet  such  is  the  secular  system  which, 
as  Mr.  Fraser  reports  (p.  166), 

"  Results  in  indifferentism,  and  in  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  a  creed  and 
fixed  forms  of  faith."  "  The  lamentable  fact  is  that  five-sixths  of  the  homes  of  the 
land  are  irreligious,  five-sixths  of  the  parents  of  America  do  not  even  attend  any 
place  of  public  worship  .  .  .  and  there  are  two  million  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  are  receiving  no  moral  education."  ["The  Bible 
in  our  Public  Schools,"  by  George  Cheever,  l).D.,  p.  133.  Proceedings  of  the  5th 
Session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  p.  83, 
quoted  in  "Does  the  Common  School  System  Prevent  Crime?  "] 

The  writer  continues  : — 

"  Is  not  infidelity,  no  longer  disguising  itself,  hut  coming  out  boldly,  revealing 
the  whole  of  its  cloven  foot  and  brazen  front,  and  infecting  all  classes  of  society  to 
an  alarming  extent?  "  (p.  13) 

Or  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  advance 
of  learning  alone,  let  us  ask  whether  the  Government  of  former 
days  did  not  wisely  come  to  the  decision  to  depend  on  religious 
zeal  to  help  forward  the  work  of  education.  They  saw  that 
they  must  lay  hold  of  some  popular  impulse  to  inspire  energy 
and  procure  gratuitous  labour  for  the  public  good.  And  what 
impulse  is  so  strong  as  religious  zeal  ?  This,  therefore,  became 
the  fly-wheel  of  the  machine.  The  Government  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  religious  bodies,  and  purchased  their  aid,  and 
concluded  upwards  of  16,000  contracts  with  them,  to  which 
the  faith  of  the  nation  has  been  pledged  for  ever.  Shall  we 
break  that  faith  and  disregard  those  contracts  ?  Shall  we  not 
rather  extend  the  present  system  ?  has  it  not  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful ?  or  has  it  exhausted  all  its  power  for  good  ?  Has 
secular  education,  on  the  other  hand,  such  clear  a  priori  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  ?  Has  it  succeeded  where  it  has  been  tried  ? 
In  the  United  States  what  results  do  we  find  ?  Corruption  in 
public  affairs ;  corruption  in  legislative  bodies ;  unblushing 
corruption  among  the  people,  with  contempt  of  religion,  of 
morality,  and  of  human  life.  Of  course,  the  common  school 
system  cannot  diminish  crime  and  vice  !  Men  are  not  vicious 
because  they  are  ignorant ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  them 
learned  will  not  make  them  virtuous.  It  is  not  the  intellect, 
but  the  passions  which  govern  the  actions  of  most  men.  A 
system,  therefore,  which  can  only  touch  the  intellect  without 
controlling  the  passions,  will  never  affect  men's  conduct  nor 
improve  their  moral  character.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
the  system  which  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  have  tried  and 
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condemned.  What  grounds  have  we  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
succeed  where  they  have  failed  ?  or  that  the  evil  results  which 
have  attended  their  efforts  will  not  as  surely  follow  on  our  un- 
timely interference  ?  Let  us  rather  concur  with  the  most 
earnest  and  thoughtful  men  amongst  them,  and  hold  that  a 
school  system  which  contents  itself  with  imparting  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  secular  learning,  while  it  dis- 
regards the  habits — that  is,  the  manners  or  morals — of  the 
scholars,  and  establishes  in  their  minds  no  controlling  prin- 
ciples of  action,  no  reverence  for  what  is  spiritual,  no  love  for 
what  is  right,  must  be  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  nation; 
so  that  (as  the  American  writer  explains)  "we  should  feel  no 
great  reluctance  to  see  it  exchanged  for  the  old  parochial 
system  of  Scotland,  or  the  present  Government  grant  system 
of  England."  Let  us  listen  to  the  warning  which  reaches  us 
across  the  water  from  the  Presbyterians  of  America  in  their 
General  Assembly  ;  from  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America  in 
their  Regulations  ;  and  from  the  Society  of  Friends  of  America 
in  their  practice  ;  for  they  all  are  endeavouring  to  overthrow 
the  prevailing  secular  system,  and  to  establish  Denominational 
Schools  in  its  place. 


The  President  then  called  upon  Loed  EDWARD  HOWARD 
(Glossop),  who,  on  rising,  said  : — 

MY  lords  and  gentlemen,  if  time  served  I  should  apologise 
for  the  prominent  position  which  I  occupy  here,  but 
there  is  no  time  for  that;  this  is  the  time  for  action.  I  must 
go  on  to  say  that  I  think  this  meeting,  composed  as  it  is  of 
gentlemen  of  all  kinds  of  religion,  and  of  all  kinds  of  politics, 
giving  their  countenance  to  this  movement  fully  answers  the 
position  which  has  been  taken  up,  that  we  who  are  for 
religious  education  are  actuated  by  narrow  and  sectarian 
feelings.  I  think  this  is  a  most  useful  meeting.  I  hope  it 
will  disseminate  its  seed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  do  so.  Any  con- 
stitutional Government  like  ours,  whatever  its  principles, 
must  be  acted  upon  by  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  can 
only  be  formed  by  decent  and  properly  conducted  agitation  ; 
but  still,  by  agitation.  The  question  is,  ought  religion  to  be 
acknowledged  in  education  ?  I  answer  most  decidedly,  yes. 
I  believe  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  a  much  better 
one,  a  much  more  consolatory  one  than  the  present,  and  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  that  I  would  deny  to  any  child  its 
chance  of  learning  what  that  life  is  according  to  the  various 
views  which  we  may  have  upon  it.     We  are  told  to  train  up  a 
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child  in  the  way  it  should  go.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
other  gentlemen  who  are  for  secular  education  are  not  also 
in  their  views  willing  to  teach  religion,  but  I  do  deuy  they 
go  the  right  way  about  it.  Then  let  us  have  education ; 
let  us  have  religious  education  ;  and  any  man  would,  I  think, 
be  mad  who  did  not  say  that  education,  being  religious  in  a 
country  like  this,  must  be  denominational. 

Now  we  are  upon  the  defence  in  this  matter.  I  speak  with 
every  allowance,  and  every  wish  that  others  should  express 
themselves  as  they  like,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
but  we  are  upon  our  defence.  Others  have  wished  to  change 
the  principles  which  are  now  adopted,  and  therefore,  we  are 
upon  our  defence  against  them.  But  still  we  are  bound  to 
show  good  cause  for  the  reasons  which  actuate  us.  They 
say  we  do  not  understand  what  secular  education  is.  I  may 
reply  that  they  are  equally  wrong  when  they  say  we  do  not 
wish  to  educate.  We  do  wish  to  educate  every  child  in  the 
country.  We  wish  to  give  them  a  proper  and  religious 
education,  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  It  has  been 
said  at  a  large  meeting  held  elsewhere, — 

''  That  knowledge  which  is  secular,  is  not,  as  many  imagine,  necessarily  opposed 
to  that  which  is  religious.  It  is  merely  distinct  from  it.  It  merely  ignores  that 
which  stands  outside  its  province;  just  as  mathematics  ignores  chemistry, and  does 
not  assail  it;  just  as  jurisprudence  ignores  geology,  hut  does  not  deny  it :  to  that 
which  is  secular  stands  apart  from  theology,  but  neither  denies  nor  assails  it." 

The  mischief  of  that  is,  that  it  puts  religion  quite  on  one  side, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  learned  as  a  casual  thing,  and  not  in  the 
duties  of  the  school.  Children  would,  therefore,  consider  it 
either  as  excessive  or  unimportant.  It  has  been  said,  that 
morality  is  a  duty  to  law  and  society  ;  but  then,  I  would 
only  reply,  if  all  of  us  obeyed  the  commandments,  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal  •"  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  &c. ; 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  "  that  would  be  divine  morality  far 
better  than  any  human  law,  which  are  only  passed  because 
feeble  human  nature  cannot  do  without  them.  There  is  a 
divine  law  far  above  and  more  perfect  than  all  human  laws. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  the  higher  classes  do  not  care  about 
religion.  We  all  know  that  that  is  entirely  a  mistake. 
Generally  speaking,  the  higher  class  send  their  children  to 
schools  away  from  home  after  the  principles  of  religion  have 
been  acquired ;  and,  when  older  than  the  children  of  the  poor, 
who,  when  quite  young,  require  to  be  educated  throughout  the 
land.  We  have  been  told  that  on  the  continent  there  is  no 
police  necessary,  that  the  people  are  so  fond  of  education  that 
there  is  no  inquisitiveness,  no  intrusiveness,  no  police.  On  the 
contrary,  as  I  find  from  official  documents  : — take  Silesia  for 
instance.     The  police  officer  of  the  place  makes  out  a  list  of 
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the  children  as  they  arrive  at  the  school  age.  This  list  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  school  board,  which  from  that 
moment  becomes  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  all  whose 
names  are  inscribed  in  that  register.  If  "inexcused"  absence 
be  repeated,  the  board  sends  the  offenders  named  to  the  police- 
office,  and  he  is  mulcted  in  a  small  fine  for  each  da;i  of  the 
child's  absence.  In  case  of  non-payment,  he  is  sent  to  gaol 
for  a  period  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  It  is 
not  true  to  say  there  are  no  fines  and  no  police.  It  has  been 
said,  let  the  parents  teach  religion.  Then  what  is  the  use  of 
those  most  despotic  acts,  the  Eeformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  Acts,  to  take  away  the  children  from  their  parents, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  unwilling  or  incompetent  to 
teach  or  provide  for  them  ?  Yet  how  shall  those  parents, 
although  it  is  their  duty  as  far  as  possible,  who  may  be  hardly 
able  to  live  and  fight  the  battle  of  life  among  all  the  draw- 
backs to  which  they  are  subject,  even  should  they  wish  it, 
find  time  and  disposition  to  teach  their  children  religion  ?  It 
is  clear  that  it  can  never  be  done  as  a  rule.  But  then  com- 
pulsion is  the  rule  of  the  day.  A  very  able  and  excellent 
gentleman  at  Birmingham  said  he  had  asked  in  Saxony 
whether  they  thought  they  could  relax  the  law  ?  [Though, 
mind,  the  education  now  practised  there  is  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly popular.]    In  every  instance,  he  had  but  one  answer  : — 

"  We  dare  not  relax  the  law.  and  the  reason  is  obvious  ;  in  all  communities  there 
are  some  persons  who  constantly  sink  in  the  habits  of  vice,  and  these  persons  would 
drag  their  children  down  with  them,  and  they  would  increase  and  multiply  the 
vice  and  ignorance  of  the  country,  but  that  the  law  prevents  them." 

Thus  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime  are  only  scotched,  they  are 
not  killed,  they  are  ready  to  rise  at  any  moment.  What  is  the 
best  thing  to  subdue  those  evils  ?  There  is  only  one  way,  and 
that  is  by  an  education  whose  foundation  is  religion.  My  noble 
friend  has  adduced  facts  about  America.  A  Pennsy Iranian 
school  inspector  says,  that  the  "  clashing  of  different  re- 
ligious creeds,  and  the  risk  of  sectarian  dissention,  are  far  less 
to  be  feared  than  the  absence  of  all  religious  instruction." 
Among  the  objections  to  the  American  system  are,  "  the 
admitted  increase  of  the  twin  evils — absenteeism  and  truancy. 
The  cost  of  the  system,  which  is  becoming  heavier  year  by 
year.  The  growing  feeling  that  more  distinctly  religious 
teaching  is  required,  and  that  even  the  interests  of  morality 
are  imperfectly  attended  to."  The  report  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  says,  that  "  parents  withdraw  their  young 
children  from  (what  they  fear  to  be)  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  public  schools."  If  this  is  the  case  in  America/ it  is 
likely  to  be  the  same  in  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  pass  on  to  the  consideration  whether  the 
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denominational  system  has  been  a  failure.  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  failure  in  England,  if  it  is  a  failure  elsewhere.  What 
has  denominational  education  done,  in  inspected  and  non- 
inspected  schools  ?  It  has  instructed  2,700,000  children  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  it  is  not  only  that,  it  has  interested 
thousands  of  private  persons  by  whose  means  these  schools 
have  been  built.  191,000  persons  found  for  the  support  of 
these  schools  in  one  year  £490,000.  Government  finds  only 
£484,000. 

Year  ending  31st  August,  1868. 

Scholars  on  books  of  inspected  schools    1.08.3,168 

Besides  educated  in  England  and  Wales 1,017,632 

2,702,800 

The  inspected  schools  supported  by  private  persons  numbering  lV'4,745 

Who  find  for  support  of  schools  £'492,94] 

Government  finds  £48t,010 

Scholars' fees £.303.772 

Frcm  endowment  .£66,819 

Also  subscribed  for  school  building  besides  training  schools £144,547 

From  public  sources £34,463 

In   three   years  (1866  to    IS'}"5),   addition  to   annual  average 

number  in  attendance  at  rate^cr  year 5'2,10-t 

And  to  those  present  at  inspection  83,971 

If  the  same  proportion  continued  which  was  obtained  a 
few  years  since,  it  would  be  more  than  twenty  millions  since 
1839,  which  have  been  fouud  by  private  contribution  and 
added  to  only  about  ten  millions  from  the  public  funds.  Then 
as  to  the  numbers.  I  believe  in  Prussia,  in  1861,  the  propor- 
tion educated  was  one  in  (5^  of  the  population,  and  I  believe 
there  is  good  reason  to  know  that  in  Great  Britain,  taking  in 
all  schools,  it  is  one  in  seven.  To  show  the  disfavour  of  other 
than  denominational  schools  in  England,  the  percentage  of 
population  educated  in  them  was  85-6,  and  in  the  undenomi- 
national only  14*4. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  misunderstanding  prevails  in  this 
country  about  education  elsewhere,  both  as  to  the  law,  the 
degree  in  which  religion  is  mixed  up  with  it,  and  the  results 
upon  the  mind  and  feeling  of  the  country.  I  give  a  few 
examples. 

Here  is  another  report  cited  of  a  Prussian  Government : — 

"That  the  pastors  are  not  to  confine  themselves  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
religious  teaching  only,  but  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  contents  and  form  of  the  whole 
instruction  given." 

If  a  commune  asked  for  a  mixed  school : — ■ 

"  So  strong  is  now  the  feeling  against  mixed  schools  that  it  is  scarcely  likely  a 
public  consent  to  it  would  ever  be  asked,  or  were  it  asked,  would  be  granted." 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  though  they  still  retain  the 
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code  Napoleon  (which  established  mixed  schools)  as  a  cherished 
possession : — 

"  The  schools  have  almost  all  become  confessional  schools."  "  When  a  congrega- 
tion builds  a  school  for  itself,  it  may  oblige  the  commune  to  take  it  and  pay  for  it, 
but  it  may  stipulate  that  it  is  always  to  be  confessional,  and  not  open  to  any  other 
confession." 

Mr.  Pattison  remarks  that  the  present  decided  tendency  in 
favour  of  confessional,  i.e,  denominational  education,  is  the 
result  of  attempts  under  very  favourable  circumstances  to 
perfect  the  opposite  system  of  unsectarian  education.  And 
he  says : — 

"Mixed  schools  are  rare,  almost  all  the  schools  in  Prussia  are  denominational." 

Mr.  Pattison,  Commissioner  on  German  schools,  says,  with 
regard  to  "  mixed  schools  :  " — 

"The  silent  influences  which  could  not  be  made  matter  of  complaint  or  petition 
were  more  deadly  than  overt  attempts  upon  the  faitli  of  the  children.  It  was  not 
the  master,  but  the  school,  not  the  lessons,  but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  its  school- 
fellows which  exerts  the  insensible  sway  over  the  child's  mind.  .  .  .  We  find  that 
mixed  schools  were  express!//  recogn  ised  by  Government  to  have  failed,  and  were  only  to 
be  continued  exceptionally  in  such  localities  as  could  not  maintain  a  confessional 
school.  .  .  .  The  intention  of  these  schools,  to  wit,  the  promotion  of  tolerant 
feelings  between  the  members  of  different  communions,  is  seldom  or  never  attained. 
Disagreements  between  teachers  of  the  two  confessions  in  the  same  school,  or  between 
the  master  and  the  parents  of  the  opposite  confession,  have  often  involved  the  whole 
commune  in  religious  dissension,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  evils  inseparable  from 
mixed  schools." 

An  able  and  experienced  inspector  in  Holland,  said : — 

"That  in  the  large  towns,  at  any  rate,  there  was  an  increasing  dissatisfaction 
witli  the  inadequate  religious  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and  increasing 
demand  for  schools  where  a  real  definite  religious  instruction  was  given." 

The  Government  report  says  : — 

"There  is  no  State  in  which  the  clergy  do  not  exercise  considerable  power  of 
inspection  and  control." 

The  two  religions  (Protestant  and  Catholic) — 

"Obtained  at  once  that  footing  of  parity  on  which  they  stand  in  Prussia." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  voluntary  efforts  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  effect  what  is  needed.  Let  us  see,  as  a  specimen, 
what  voluntary  effort  can  do,  unassisted  too  by  Government. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pulsford  says  : — 

"  In  IS  years  the  Nonconformists  have  built  531  churches,  enlarged  731  more, 
and  provided  accommodation  for  301), 000  people  at  a  cost  of  £823,090.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  25  years  built  1 ,000  churches,  719  parsonages,  GOD  schools,  ■'• 
colleges,  and  raised  an  institution  fund  of  £132,01)0.  The  Wesleyans  last  year 
built  60  new  chapels  at  a  cost  of  i.'2u0,000." 

You  all  know  what  the  Church  of  England  has  done,  and 
perhaps  some  of  you  know  what  we  have  done. 

The  bell  has  sounded,  and  my  sentence  is  passed,  but  I 
must  express  my  great  gratification  in  having  been  hero 
to-day.      It  is   said  that  men  of  science  have   no   religion. 
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Some  at  all  events  have  valued  religion.  One  has  just  passed 
from  among  us,  the  famous  Professor  Faraday,  who  wrote 
thus  to  Professor  Schonbein  : — 

"What  a  ridiculous  world  ours  is,  as  far  as  concerns  the  mind  of  man.  How- 
full  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  absurdities  it  is There  is 

One  above  who  worketh  in  all  things,  and  who  governs  even  in  the  midst  of  that 
misrule  to  which  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  men  are  so  easily  perverted." 

I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  have  had  the  smallest  share  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting.  Others  are  perfectly  entitled 
to  their  views,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  ours.  I  cannot  consent  to  say  a  word  or 
to  move  a  finger  which  shall  in  any  manner  withdraw  from  the 
rising  youth  of  the  future  generations  of  this  great  country, 
a  knowledge  of  Almighty  God.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
country  would  be  happy  or  prosperous  if  that  were  the  case, 
and  accordiug  to  my  own  view  of  it  I  will  do  all  I  can  and 
assist  others  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  obviate  so  terrible 
a  result.     (Loud  applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Canon  Hornby,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Bury,  to  read  a  Paper  entitled  " Religious  Liberty 
in  Education,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  BARRY,  Principal  of 
King's  College,  London,  whose  absence  was  unavoidable. 
The  reverend  gentleman,  on  rising,  said : — 

IN  the  paper  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
Congress,  I  shall  not  attempt  even  to  glance  at  the  general 
scheme  of  the  National  Educational  Union,  except  to  declare 
in  passing  my  adhesion  to  it  as  a  whole,  and  my  conviction, 
that  the  soundness  and  common  sense  of  its  principles 
must  ensure  it  a  very  considerable  measure  of  success.  My 
■object  is  (that,  which  alone  can  be  attained  in  a  short  paper) 
to  bring  out  one  leading  aspect  of  that  scheme,  which  is,  I 
think,  too  much  overlooked,  and  which  will,  when  rightly 
considered,  go  very  far  towards  commending  it  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  country.  It  is  allowed  by  all — by  its  friends  and 
its  enemies  alike — that  it  will  promote  the  religious  element 
in  education.  It  is  not  always  observed  (and  yet  I  think  it 
.almost  demonstrably  true),  that  it,  and  it  alone,  promotes,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  cause  of  "  religious  liberty." 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the  present  system, 
which  we  propose  to  supplement  and  sustain,  is  called  the 
"  denominational  system,"  this  title  gives  by  no  means  a  clear 
idea  of  its  leading  principles.  In  fact,  to  the  minds  of  the 
very  many,  who  have  devoted  little  attention  to  the  subject,  it 
conveys  an  actually  false  impression.  The  present  system 
(as  its  authorised  standards  show)    gives   the  advantage  of 
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Government  aid,  and  the  not  inferior  advantage  of  official  in- 
spection, to  all  non-secular  schools  ;  it  aids  the  denominational, 
but  it  aids  also  the  undenominational  schools,  piovided  that 
in  these  latter  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  authorised 
version."  You  will  notice,  therefore,  that  it  recognises  two 
forms  of  education  already — the  one,  that  which  is  based  on  a 
definite  creed — the  other,  that  which  is  (to  use  the  modern 
phrase)  "  unsectarian,"  which  acknowledges  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  obligations  of  Christianity,  but  which 
does  not  think  it  needful  to  introduce  any  definite  formulary, 
or  connect  itself  with  any  recognised  religious  body. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  system  ?  The  result  is 
that  of  the  schools  aided  by  Government,  at  least  six-sevenths 
(I  believe  seven-eighths)  adopt  the  denominational  system ; 
and  (what  is  of  great  consequence),  in  the  remainder  (un- 
denominational as  they  are),  the  reality  and  energy  of  the 
religious  element  is  sustained  by  the  overwhelming  predomi- 
nance of  schools,  in  which  such  religious  element  is  based  on 
a  definite  creed. 

But  how  then  has  religious  liberty  been  provided  for  ?  I 
can  speak  only  of  Church  schools,  though  I  doubt  not  that  the 
course  followed  in  other  denominational  schools  is  the  same. 
In  them  it  has  been  provided  for  by  the  practical  acceptance 
of  the  much  abused  "  conscience  clause  " — an  acceptance  in 
practice,  which  often  went  on  side  by  side  with  a  denunciation 
of  it  on  theory.  And  the  time  has  now  come  (and  I  rejoice 
to  see  that  the  National  Union  recognises  the  fact),  when 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  English  institutions,  what  has 
grown  up  in  practice  is  to  be  defined  and  established  on 
theory — what  has  been  found  a  necessity  is  to  be  recognised  as 
a  right. 

The  acceptance,  I  will  say  more,  the  welcoming  of  a 
conscience  clause — not  as  abstractedly  the  best  of  all  possible 
things,  but  as  that  which  is  actually  best  for  us  as  we  are — is, 
I  think,  an  almost  accomplished  fact.  The  experience  of  the 
Church  Congress  at  Liverpool,  both  in  the  papers  read  and 
speeches  delivered,  and  in  the  manifestations  of  feeling  with 
which  those  papers  and  speeches  were  received,  is  decisive  on 
that  point.  "  Liberty  of  teaching  to  the  teacher;  liberty  of 
withdrawal  to  the  parent "  will  soon  be  as  familiar  to  us  in  law, 
as  it  is  now  familiar  to  us  in  practice. 

Now,  I  contend  that  this  system  is  almost  perfect  in  its 
power  to  secure  individual  liberty. 

(a)  Take  the  class  of  parents — and  I  believe  experience 
will  show  it  to  be  far  the  largest — who  desire  definite  religious- 
teaching  for  their  children,  who  wish,  of  course,  most  of  all 
that  it  should  be  the  authorised  teaching  of  the  denomination 
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to  which  they  belong,  but  who  nevertheless  (and  on  this  I  lay 
great  stress)  will,  if  they  are  secured  by  a  conscience  clause 
against  underhand  attempts  to  proselytise  in  school,  rather 
have  a  definite  system  with  which  they  do  not  wholly  agree, 
than  an  indefinite  and  half-negative  religious  training,  or  no 
religious  training  at  all.  I  am  justified  in  inferring  that  this 
class  of  parents  is  very  large,  partly  by  the  present  pre- 
ponderance of  denominational  schools,  partly  by  the  remark- 
able fact  (to  which  1,  and  probably  many  here,  can  testify  by 
experience),  that  the  Conscience  clause,  though  rightly 
demanded  by  parents,  is  but  seldom  put  into  force  by  them. 
And,  especially,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  claiming  too  much 
for  the  Church  of  England,  when  I  say  that  so  far  as  the 
teaching  of  the  young,  is  concerned,  her  creed,  her  formularies, 
and  her  prayers  are  wide  enough  and  simple  enough  to 
command  the  general  assent  of  the  great  body  of  Noncon- 
formists through  the  country.  Now  this  class  of  parents 
enjoy  perfect  religious  liberty  wherever  there  is  a  denomi- 
national school ;  they  can  send  their  children,  sure  that  they 
will  receive  some  religious  instruction  and  training ;  sure  that 
the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  if  any  religious  tenets, 
which  they  cannot  accept,  be  forced  upon  their  children. 

(b)  Take  the  parents  who  prefer  the  undenominational 
system.  I  cannot  see  that  they  have  any  grievance  at  all.  If 
there  is  an  undenominational  school,  well;  if  not,  they  can  allow 
.their  children  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture, 
the  offering  up  of  prayer  and  hymn  ;  they  can  withdraw  them 
from  all  distinctive  religious  teaching  of  formularies,  nay,  if 
they  are  jealous  enough  and  unwise  enough,  they  can  with- 
draw them  even  from  exposition  of  Scripture  itself,  and  so 
reduce  the  religious  teaching  to  the  famous  formula  of  "  the 
Bible  without  note  or  comment." 

(c)  But  take  even  the  secularists.  They  can,  _  of 
course,  keep  their  children  from  all  religious  teaching 
whatever.  No  prayer,  no  hymn,  need  ever  cross  their 
lips.  It  is  true  that  their  children  may  be  exposed  to 
the  contaminating  sight  of  grown  people  and  children,  who 
believe  in  Christ,  and  conceive  that  religion  is  not  yet  dead 
as  a  rule  of  life.  But  this  contamination,  while  England  is  a 
Christian  land,  while  churches  and  chapels  still  offend  the 
eve,  and  Sundays  are  still  marked  by  religious  observance,  is 
one  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  either  in  or  out  of  school. 
But,  if  this  offends  them,  I  for  one  would  allow  secular  schools, 
as  such,  to  contend  for  the  Government  inspection  and  aid.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  would  be  numerous;  in  fact,  when 
they  became  so,  the  question  of  religion  in  England  would  be 
almost  past  debating.     But  they  should  have  fair  play  ;  and 
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religious  (or  non-religious)  liberty  might  be  fully  conceded  to 
thein,  without  any  violent  dislocation  of  our  present  system. 

Who  then  fails  of  such  perfect  religious  liberty  now  ?  The 
only  parent  whose  needs  are  not  quite  met  is  the  man  who 
prefers  a  denominational  system  (his  own  or  another),  where 
there  is  only  an  undenominational  or  secular  school.  The 
case  is  not  a  fancied  one.  Read  the  report  of  the  American 
schools,  and  you  will  find  that  these  parents  are  so  numerous 
in  the  United  States  that  their  voice  is  heard  loudly  demand- 
ing some  relief,  some  modification  of  what  is  theoretically  an 
undenominational,  practically  a  secular,  system  there.  In 
England  they  have  little  grievance,  because  the  predominance 
of  denominational  schools  is  so  great.  Still,  their  case  is,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  one  not  quite  provided  for  in  our 
present  system.  And  it  is  exactly  this  defect  which  the  rival 
scheme  would  stereotype  and  increase  a  thousand-fold.  I 
refer  (though  without  any  intention  of  offensive  remark)  to 
the  scheme  of  the  National  League.  I  take  it  for  granted, 
and  I  think  I  may  fairly  do  so,  that  the  ultimate  intent  of  that 
scheme  is  gradually  to  eliminate — wheiher  by  actual  destruc- 
tion or  by  the  process  of  "  starving  out," — the  denomi- 
national system.  The  schools,  which  are  to  be  the  intruders 
on  the  present,  and  the  possessors  of  the  ground  in  the  future, 
are  to  be  "  unsectarian."  Whether  they  are  to  be  totally 
secular,  or  whether  they  are  to  allow  "the  Bible,  without  note 
or  comment,"  seems  at  present  a  moot  point,  except 
that  experience  shows  how  surely  any  thorough  system 
supersedes  by  "natural  selection"  any  system  which  is  a 
compromise  :  but  at  all  hazards,  they  are  to  be  "  unsectarian." 
While  in  America  men  are  calling  for  religious  teaching,  "even 
at  the  risk  of  a  sectarian  bitterness  "  which  they  may  well  fear ; 
we  in  England,  through  dread  of  a  sectarian  bitterness,  which 
exists  little  in  schools,  and  is  diminishing  there  every  day,  are 
to  throw  away  our  old  and  tried  religious  teaching. 

Now,  I  venture  to  lay  stress — not  so  much  on  the  fact  that 
this  scheme  is  likely  to  endanger  the  life  of  our  Christianity, 
and  sure  to  involve  an  unwarrantable  breach  of  public  faith, 
pledged  to  the  denominations,  and  clenched  by  noble  exertions 
and  sacrifices  on  their  part — -for  these  things  w.'ll  be  (I  think) 
conceded,  but  rather  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  sweeping  encroach- 
ment on  religious  liberty.  The  parent  who  wishes  for  a 
definite  religious  training  for  his  child,  who  knows  himself 
unable  to  give  it,  who  does  not  trust  to  extra  lessons  out  of 
school,  when  the  child's  attention  has  been  already  jaded,  and 
who  does  not  choose  to  make  the  Sunday-school  a  labour,  and 
so  to  turn  the  day  of  rest  into  a  day  of  work — what  (I  ask) 
is  he  to  do  under  the  new  system  ?     He  may  have  a  secular 
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school  open  to  him ;  he  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  have  a  school 
where  some  general  form  of  religion,  some  vague  religious 
tone  may  be  preserved  :  but,  the  definite  religious  teaching 
which  is  the  happiness  of  his  own  life,  and  which  he 
desires  to  have  for  his  children — this  he  will  never  have, 
"  though  he  seek  it  carefully,  and  with  tears."  Is  then 
religious  liberty  all  on  one  side  ?  Is  it  a  liberty  to  exclude 
religion,  and  not  a  liberty  to  include  it  ?  As  we  find  that  there 
is  a  bigoted  anti-bigotry,  so  we  must  exclaim,  when  this  line  of 
action  is  called  "liberal," — "Oh,  liberality  !  howmany  oppres- 
sions are  committed  in  thy  name  ! "  Those  who  care  for  edu- 
cation in  any  shape  should  beware,  lest  by  denying  this 
religious  liberty,  they  alienate  that  religious  spirit  in  school 
managers,  in  teachers,  and  in  parents,  which  has  been  the 
main-spring  of  the  present  system,  and  which — if  it  has  not 
done  all  that  is  needful — yet,  with  scant  encouragement,  often 
under  great  discouragement,  has  certainly  wrought  great 
things.  I  cannot,  I  fear,  assert  that  this  religious  spirit  has 
always  been  tolerant.  The  world  has  learnt  but  slowly  and 
gradually  the  lessons  of  toleration.  But  what  I  do  assert  is, 
that  the  system  itself — as  modified  and  enlarged — is  admirably 
framed  to  carry  out  tbat  lesson,  and  secure  religious  liberty ; 
that  the  system  of  the  National  League  tends  to  pervert  the 
one,  and  destroy  the  other. 

I  beg  to  submit  this  view  to  the  Congress,  for  discussion 
and  judgment.  I  venture  to  think,  that,  if  it  be  accepted,  it 
should  be  put  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  scheme.  There  are 
two  things  still  dear  to  Englishmen,  religion  and  liberty. 
They  will  not  sacrifice  liberty  to  the  perfection  of  an  absolute 
system;  they  will  not  reject  the  living  power  of  religion,  be- 
cause its  vitality  is  at  times  restless  and  irregular.  The 
scheme  which  secures  both,  which  can  hold  out  "  religious 
liberty,"  properly  so  called,  even  if  it  were  new,  must  secure 
the  votes  of  Englishmen ;  but  when  it  seeks  only  to  reform  • 
and  improve  that  which  has  been  tasted,  and  which  has 
proved  its  value  by  steady  growth  and  under  varied  trials,  it  is 
surely  more  English  still. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  PREBENDARY 
MEYRICK,  M.A.  (Erpingham,  Norfolk),  late  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools,  who,  on  rising,  said  : — 

T  is  not  because  the  system  of  "  denominational  education  " 
has  failed — it  is  not  because  men  have  failed,  that  an 
assault  has  been  made  upon  us,  but  because  we  have  been  too 
successful.  It  is  because  those  who  lead  the  assault  see  that 
unless  they  begin   at  this  very  moment   we    shall   have  so* 
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covered  tlie  whole  ground  that  they  will  not  be  able  even  to 
plant  their  foot  upon  it :  and  therefore  it  is  that  this  attack  is 
made  upon  us  now  in  the  midst  of  our  success.  I  can  give 
evidence  from  my  own  experience.  I  have  been  for  ten  years 
an  inspector,  but  I  am  not  an  inspector  now.  I  have  been 
over  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk,  and  I  would  ask  you  to 
take  this  as  a  specimen  of  other  parts  of  England.  A  year 
ago  it  was  my  duty  to  see  what  was  the  state  of  education 
there.  The  population  of  the  county  was  350,000,  omitting 
the  city  of  Norwich.  In  the  Church  of  England  schools 
there  were  37,000  children,  that  is,  there  were  more  than 
cne  in  ten  in  the  Church  of  England  schools  alone.  Now, 
there  are  other  denominations  which  take  part  in  education, 
and  if  they  educate  two  to  the  Church's  ten,  then  I  say  that 
provision  is  made  for  that  county  already,  or  very  nearly.  It 
is  time  that  I  excluded  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  there  it  may 
be  said  you  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  deficiency.  I  cannot 
deny  it,  and  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  from  that  very  fact  I 
draw  another  and  stronger  argument.  In  1865  I  examined 
into  the  statistics  of  that  city,  and  I  found  a  certain  number  of 
children  at  school,  viz.,  3,600.  Two  years  afterwards  I  made 
another  examination,  and  I  found  in  that  two  years  a  thousand 
additional  children  had  been  gathered  into  the  Church  of 
England  schools  in  Norwich.  They  then  amounted  to  4,550. 
And  though  there  may  now  be  a  certain  deficiency,  I  say  that, 
leave  religious  zeal  alone,  and  leave  the  desire  that  now  exists 
to  train  children,  not  only  for  this  world,  but  for  the  world  to 
come,  carry  out  its  purposes  and  ends,  and  these  deficiencies 
will  be  met  in  our  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country.  It  is  true, 
I  found  that  there  were  some  children  in  Norwich  who  ought 
to  have  been  educated  and  were  not  Now  mark  the  results, 
supposing  that  in  order  to  meet  that  difficulty,  there  had 
been  a  school  established  supported  by  rates.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  one  parish,  say,  of  St.  Michael's,  where  there  is  no 
school.  People  say  "  What  a  shame  there  shall  be  a  school 
rate  !  "  The  rate  would  be  thrown  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
city,  and  then  those  who  lived  in  the  other  parishes  would 
say  : — "  What,  am  I  to  be  taxed  for  St.  Michael's  people's 
children  ?  Then  they  shall  be  taxed  for  my  children,  and 
I  will  not  support  the  schools  in  my  own  parish  out  of  my  own 
pocket !  We  will  all  be  rated  !  "  And  so  do  pray  note  this, 
that  if  you  once  begin  the  rating  system — on  however  small 
a  scale — you  destroy  the  present  system  of  denominational 
schools.     (Cheers.) 

What  has  been  done  has  resulted  from  the  working  of 
religious  zeal.  Religious  zeal  has  a  power,  an  enormous 
force,   and   it   has  a  potentiality  of  action  which   is  almost 
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infinite.  The  more  ycu  require  of  it,  the  more  it  will  produce. 
But  it  is  a  thing  which  some  people  cannot  appreciate.  What 
if  I,  and  you,  and  all  we  represent,  are  so  "  prejudiced  "  that 
we  believe  a  child  is  not  born  only  to  work  in  the  fields  and  to 
know  about  the  things  of  this  world,  but  that  it  has  an 
immortal  soul,  and  that  on  account  of  this  "  prejudice  "  of 
ours  we  are  willing  to  put  our  hands  into  our  pockets  to 
bring  out  some  three  or  four  millions  ;  and  to  do  all  sorts  of 
works  which  others  will  not  do,  simply  for  the  sake  of  that 
child's  soul  ?  Is  it  statesmanlike  to  ignore  this  force,  even  if 
people  do  not  understand  it  themselves  ?  Statesmanlike  !  It 
is  a  sort  of  thing  which  should  emanate  only  from  doctrinaires 
and  theorists.  One  could  understand  it  if  it  came  from  a 
body  of  German  professors,  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  let  us  say 
it  is  the  proposal  of  fanatics  and  not  of  sensible  Englishmen. 
Religious  zeal  has  this  extraordinary  advantage,  that  you  can 
ahcays  rely  upon  it;  but  taking  simply  the  money  question, 
look  what  the  House  of  Commons  does  !  I  think  that  cynical 
philosophers,  seeing  the  ultimate  fits  of  economy  and  extrava- 
gance which  come  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  might  well 
sneer.  In  the  year  1862  the  Revised  Code  was  introduced. 
What  was  it  that  really  pushed  it  through  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  People  said  "  You.  will  go  on  till  you  get  a  grant 
of  £800,000  !  "  and  they  were  so  frightened  at  this  that  they 
got  up  false  statements  about  the  schools  of  that  day — (hear, 
hear) — for  the  schools  were  not  so  bad  as  reported,  the  young 
children  were  not  disregarded  and  only  the  first  class  taught, 
as  they  said,  and  the  schoolmasters  did  their  duty,  and  the 
inspectors  and  managers  did  theirs.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  they 
got  up  these  false  statements,  and  on  the  plea  of  the  cloud  of 
false  charges  which  they  raised,  they  did  what  they  really 
wanted — they  cut  down  the  estimates.  This  was  in  1862. 
Now  what  would  be  the  result  supposing  the  plan  now  pro- 
posed were  carried  ?  Why,  that  some  three  or  four  millions 
would  be  placed  upon  the  taxpayers'  backs.  Then  after  a 
little  while  the  wheel  would  come  round,  and  they  would  say, 
"  What,  three  or  four  millions  1  we  will  not  pay  this,  cut  it 
down  !  "  Then  it  would  be  left  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  cut 
it  down  as  much  as  they  could.  I  have  seen  an  example  of 
this  in  Norfolk.  A  country  school  which  is  endowed  has 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  local  body  of  managers.  The 
clergyman  got  a  good  schoolmaster,  but  after  a  time  local 
managers  said  "This  won't  do;  this  man  teaches  too  much. 
Cut  him  down."  So  he  was  sent  away  and  another  certificated 
teacher  was  obtained,  who  also  taught  too  much,  so  they  cut 
Mm  down,  and  at  last  they  brought  back  their  old  school- 
master, who  was,  I  believe,  the  worn-out  clerk  of  the  village. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  people  will  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  to  pay  for  a  good  master  whom  they  are  not  capable 
of  appreciating.  Then  if  we  rise  from  the  mere  money  question 
to  higher  considerations — of  the  immortal  interests  of  the 
child — how  much  superior  is  our  system  !  We  want  to  teach 
children  to  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  them  here,  with  a  view  to  a  future  life 
hereafter,  and  if  we  are  to  do  that,  we  must  teach  religion  in 
our  schools.  People  talk  as  if  the  poor  had  nurses  and 
nurseries,  governesses  and  tutors  at  home  to  teach  their 
children  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  had  only  to  send 
them  to  school  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  is 
nonsense.  If  there  is  to  be  any  religious  teaching  at  all  it 
must  be  in  our  schools.  Then  Ave  will  stand  up  for  our 
denominational  system  ;  we  deny  that  it  has  been  a  failure ; 
we  will  hold  to  its  great  principles  as  expounded  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  Union  ;  above  all,  let  us  hold  to  this,  that  we 
will  not  have  education  without  religion,  and  that  we  will  not 
have  rating  because  it  implies  the  extinction  of  religious 
teaching.     (Applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  W.  PtOMAINE  CALLENDEE, 
J  UN.,  J. P.,  D.L.,  to  read  a  Paper  entitled  "Eesults  of 
Present  System,"  who,  on  rising,  said : — 

PUBLIC  attention  has  recently  been  especially  attracted  to 
those  social  questions  on  the  right  and  speedy  solution  of 
which  our  future  national  well-being  depends.    This  may  arise  : 

1.  From  the  settlement  of  questions  which  have  hitherto 

engrossed  political  parties  ; 

2.  From  the  growing  power  of  the  working  classes,  as 

evidenced  by  their  trade  associations  ; 

3.  And  especially  from  the  alarming  increase  of  pauperism, 

vagrancy,  crime,  drunkenness,  and  mortality,  with 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  additional  taxation, 
While  all  measures — comprehended  under  the  term  of 
"  social  science  " — are  more  or  less  necessary,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  education  of  the  young  will  chiefly  tend  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  people. 

There  are  three  important    questions  to    consider   before 
deciding  on  any  future  course  : — 

1.  The  present  educational  condition  ; 

2.  The  results  of  educational  effort ; 

3.  The   various    classes    for   whose    instruction    further 

action  is  necesGary ; 
1.  Notwithstanding   the  exceptions  taken  to  the  published 
figures  of  the  Education  Aid   Society,  I  confess  my  belief  in 
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their  value,  i.e..  if  we  assume  that  every  child  from  three  to  15 
is  of  school  age — an  estimate  vastly  in  excess  of  the  German 
standard.  It  has  been  stated  (Paper  read  before  Social  Science 
Congress,  October,  1866)  that  in  one  district  of  Manchester 
of  11,086  children,  three  to  12  years  of  age,  5,299  were  at 
school  or  at  work,  leaving  5,787  idle.  Similar  reports  on  a 
smaller  scale  give  the  same  result,  and  a  more  detailed  canvass 
presented  by  Dr.  John  Watts  at  the  Conference  (1 5th  and  1 6th 
January,  1868)  shows  that  in  two  districts  of  this  city,  con- 
taining 92,517  souls,  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age 
(three  to  14)  are  neither  at  school  nor  work.  The  Education 
Aid  Society,  basing  its  estimate  on  the  supposition  already 
referred  to,  concludes  that  there  are  "  50,000  children  (three 
to  15)  who  ought  to  be  at  school  and  are  not"  (State  of 
Education  in  Manchester  and  Salford),  which  amounts  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 
This  is  confirmed — 

1.  By   a   report  of  the  Manchester   Statistical  Society, 

1834,  "that  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  15,  one-third  appears  to  be  receiving  no 
instruction  whatever." 

2.  By  the  evidence  of  the  Eev.  Canon  Eichson,  in  1852, 

which  estimates  this  class  at  from  36  per  cent,  to 
38  per  cent. 

3.  By  the  canvass  instituted  at  Birmingham,  which  reports 

34  per  cent,  as  the  estimated  number  in  that  town. 

4.  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth  (Memorandum  on  Popular 

Education,  1868)  considers  that  an  average  of 
2,200,000  children  of  the  manual  labour  class  are 
receiving  education,  leaving  1,300,000  (adopting 
the  Prussian  standard  of  one-sixth),  or  37  per  cent, 
without  instruction. 

5.  The  Eoyal   Commissioners   on   Education  report  the 

proportion  of  scholars  in  week-day  schools  of  all 
kinds  (England  and  Wales)  in  the  proportion  of 
12-99  to  the  entire  population,  but  the  percentage 
of  children  (3  to  15)  of  school  ago  is  27*3,  showing 
that  48  per  cent,  are  not  at  school. 

6.  The   Committee    of   Council   report     (1867-8)     states 

that  four-elevenths  of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  at  average  school  attendance  are  at  schools 
inspected  and  aided  by  educational  grants.  This 
number  (England  and  Wales)  was  in  1869,  994,698, 
which  is  four- elevenths  of  2,732,919.  The  estimated 
number  of  children  {'3  to  15)  of  all  ranks  is  5,813,828, 
and  if  we  deduct  one-sixth  as  the  children  of  wealthier 
parents,  we  get  a  total  of  4,846,865,  or  a  deficiency 
of  43*7  per  cent. 
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If  from  these  two  latter  statements  we  deduct  12  per  cent, 
as  workers,  we  obtain,  as  not  receiving  education  at  school 
age:— 

E.  A.  S.         Bir'm.  Richson.         K.  S.         Coinrs.         Com.  of  Co. 

40  o/o.         34  o/o.       36  to  38  o/o.    37  o/o.        3G  o/o  3 17  o/o. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  these  children  grow  up  utterly- 
ignorant.  Dr.  Watts's  report  states  that  "  8' 3  only  reach  1  1 
years  without  seeing  the  inside  of  a  day  school/'  and  that  three- 
fourths  of  our  youths  can  read,  and  one-half  can  write.  But 
the  school  attendance  averages  but  2"2  or  2*3  years;  a  period 
utterly  inadequate  for  instruction,  while  the  worst  habits  may 
be  contracted  during  idle  hours.  Making  every  deduction,  no 
doubt  can  exist  of  the  necessity  of  increased  education. 

2.  But  this  lamentable  state  has  been  caused,  as  some  say, 
by  ' l  the  demon  of  sectarianism,"  and  "  by  a  sure,  slow/' 
though  as  some  hope  by  "  a  painless  form  of  extinction,  the 
existing  school  system  must  go  its  way,"  in  order  that  "  no 
theological  teaching,  note  or  comment  of  any  sort  whatever, 
should  be  allowed  in  the  national  schools  of  this  country." 
What  has  the  system  which  is  thus  to  be  superseded  accom- 
plished ? 

Sin:e  1846,  the  educational  grant  has  distributed  nearly 
£10,000,000,  which  ha3  been  augmented  by  about  two  and 
a-half  times  that  sum  in  private  donations.  964,489  children 
have  had  school  accommodation  provided.  The  aggregate 
local  income  of  the  schools  so  provided  (independent  of 
Government  assistance)  is  not  less  than  £1,000,000,  nearly 
one-half  of  which  (47  per  cent.)  is  contributed  by  parents  in 
the  form  of  school  pence. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  National  Society  reports  that  42' 8  of 
the  scholars  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  included  in  the 
Government  returns,  and — 

"Of  14,789  parishes,  chapelries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  only  3^8  are  destitute  of  week-day  schools,  and  so  far  removed  from 
schools  in  adjoining  parishes  that  the  children  cannot  attend  them," — most  of  thes& 
places  "  being  thinly  inhabited,  35  per  cent,  having  u.  ponulation  of  less  than 
300."    (National  Society's  Report,  1S69.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  other  religious  bodies  have 
not  done  their  duty,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  night 
schools  (in  Church  schools  the  number  has  risen  from  54,157 
in  1856  to  148,581  in  180(3,)  has  largely  added  to  educational 
advantages. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  denominational  system  has  inter- 
fered with  the  spread  of  a  more  national  scheme ;    let  us   see 
what  it  superseded    in  this   city  : — By   an   inquiry  made   by 
he  local  Statistical  Society  in    1831-5,  it  would  appear  that 
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the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population  was  slightly 
greater  than  in  1852  or  1861,  and  may  be  classified  : — 

1834.  1852. 

Superior  private  schools 165  174 

Common  ditto  61-5  18-2 

Denominational  ditto        22*0  64-4 

The  average  weekly  charge  in  1 834  was  infants  4d.,  boys  8^d., 
girls  9^d.  per  head;  while  in  1868-9,  of  schools  receiving 
Government  aid  : — 

25-35  of  the  scholars  pay  Id.  and  under  2d.  per  week  (England  and  Wales). 
46-^6  ditto  2d.     ditto        3d.     ditto  ditto 

1815  ditto  3d.     ditto        4d.     ditto  ditto 

10-24  ditto  4d.  and  above. 

While  the  qualifications  at  present  required  in  teachers  are 
sufficiently  known;  in  1834,  16  only  of  the  common  day 
school  teachers,  and  1 1  of  denominational,  out  of  a  total  of  351 
in  Manchester,  were  educated  for  the  employment ;  and  the 
society  reports : — 

"  That  of  the  children  who  attend  dame  schools  amounting  to  4,722,  the  vast 
majority  receive  no  instruction  which  is  at  all  deserving  of  the  name ;"  and  "  that 
of  the  children  who  attend  the  common  day  schools,  amounting  to  nearly  7,000,  the 
greater  part  receive  an  extremely  poor  education — scarcely  meriting  the  name." — 
(Report  of  Committee  of  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1834. ) 

Yet  the  11,000  or  12,000  children  thus  spoken  of  consti- 
tuted six-tenths  of  those  educated  in  working-class  schools. 

Is  the  present  system,  which  has  achieved  so  much,  to  be 
cast  aside  for  a  secular  system,  whose  supporters  have  been  so 
few  in  number  or  so  niggardly  in  their  contributions,  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  only  reported  the 
existence  of  10  public  schools  of  this  character  ? 

3.  The  advantages  of  education  are  so  thoroughly  apprecia- 
ted by  all  intelligeut  persons,  that  it  is  hard  to  ascribe  its 
neglect  to  any  cause  but  that  of  poverty;  and  such  was  the 
plea  put  forth  in  1852,  and  again  by  the  late  Mr.  Brotherton, 
the  founder  of  the  Education  Aid  Society. 

Very  early  in  the  operations  of  the  society,  it  was  discovered 
(2nd  Eeport,  1866)  that :— 

"  In  many  districts  the  number  of  children  who  are  not  sent  to  school,  but  whoso 
parents  are  able  to  pay  the  school  fees,  if  they  are  willing,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  number  neglected  on  account  of  poverty." 

And  in  one  exceptional  district  of  142  not  at  school,  only  31 
were  detained  by  poverty  !  The  society's  orders  were  re- 
stricted, after  close  investigation  had  been  made,  to  the  moiety 
whose  poverty  was  presumed  to  be  the  sole  hindrance,  and 
with  the  following  results  : — 

In  the  first  year,  74  per  cent,  of  the  orders  were  used 

„      second  do.  54  ditto  ditto 

„      third    do.  45  ditto  ditto 

And  with  a  revised  system,  limiting  payment  of  school  fees  to 
a  minimum  number  of  attendances  in  December,  1867,  12^ 
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per  cent,  still  remained  unused,  and  still  further  restrictions 
the  following  year  did  not  lessen  the  evil. 

We  are  told  (Watts's  Report)  of  one  school,  which  in  two 
years  and  a-half  had  received  622  orders,  but  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  master  in  looking  up  the 
children,"  10  per  cent,  had  never  been  used,  while  at  the 
date  of  the  report,  only  143  were  in  use.  In  another  case, 
out  of  2,284  orders  issued  (between  March  1st  and  June 
24th,  1867),  634  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of.  Of  7,954 
grants  issued  to  17  schools,  it  was  found  on  revisitation,  that 
only  3,926  or  49-3  per  cent,  were  attending  school,  while  39 
per  cent,  had  never  attended  at  all  or  been  lost  sight  of  (Report, 
18G8);  while  in  the  following  year,  of  4,788  who  had  left 
school,  32  per  cent,  were  dismissed  for  irregular  attendance, 
30  per  cent,  had  removed  or  were  lost  sight  of,  and  only  6 
per  cent,  were  struck  off  on  the  ground  of  poverty. 

If  poverty  were  the  cause  of  deficient  school  attendance,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  parents  would  avail  themselves  of 
Sunday-school  instruction;  but  an  inquiry  in  1852  showed 
that  of  15,716  Sunday  scholars  of  all  denominations,  only  15 
per  cent,  did  not  attend  day  schools  or  go  to  work — one-half 
of  whom  were  very  young  children — and  a  similar  result  is 
obtained  by  returns  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  within 
the  last  few  days,  of  12,000  children  in  actual  school  attend- 
ance on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  24 — 

690  go  to  day  school. 

190  work, 

12-0  uneducated  and  unemployed,  and  infants,  many  too  young. 

1000 

As  confirmatory  of  the  above,  the  report  of  the  Manchester 
Free  School  (Sept.  30,  1863)  states  that  of  194  very  poor  boys 
admitted  in  the  year,  only  17  or  8-7  did  not  attend  Sunday- 
school. 

As  the  converse,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Richard  Johnson, 
the  able  and  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Sunday  Ragged  School  Union,  that  of  10,000  Sunday 
scholars  on  the  books  not  10  per  cent,  attend  day  school ! 

Pauper  children  are  not  so  destitute  of  education  as  is  some- 
times supposed.  Of  2,181  children  on  1st  July,  1869,  from 
"  three  to  15,  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate  of  the  township  of 
Manchester  (not  inmates  of  a  workhouse  nor  in  any  school  for 
pauper  children)"  : — 

Attend'nw    f  ^*  At  cost  of  parents  or  relatives    359     ...     10-5 


poor  rates      103  ...  4-72 

day  school  ]3>         »          £lher  pariie9    691  ...  31.G8  ...     52-9 

4.  Not  attending  any  di.y  school     617  ...  28*3  ...     28-3 

5.  At  work 411  ...  138  ...     18-8 

2181  100-0 
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So  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  are  at  school  or  work, 
although  Denison's  act  is  only  applied  to  less  than  5  per  cent, 
of  pauper  children,  and  their  average  attendance  is  but  for  a 
few  months. 

That  formal  indifference  or  selfishness  on  the  part  of  parents 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  deficiency  and  irregularity  of  school 
attendance,  is  shown  from  the  following  table  : — 

Approximate  No.  of  Children.  Average  School  Attendance. 

From    3   to     5     909,271     or  1876  405,833  or  14-85 

5  to  10     2,070,096    or  42-81  1,569,516  or  57-43 

„       10  to  15     1,867,498    or  38-43  757,565  or  27-72 


4,846,865        100-0  2,732,919     1000 

Three-fourths  of  children  between  five  and  10  are  now  in 
average  attendance  at  day  schools,  a  very  fair  proportion  if  we 
except  the  class  which  can  be  reached  by  compulsory  inplace 
of  permissive  attendance  of  pauper  and  vagrant  children,  and 
if  children  from  three  to  five  and  from  10  to  15  attended  in  the 
same  proportion,  our  schools  would  at  once  receive  an  additional 
1,000,000  scholars. 

Omitting  those  who  might  be  dealt  with  by  Denison's  act, 
two  distinct  classes  of  legislative  enactment  are  required  : — 

1.  The  enforcement  of  an  educational  test  before  a  child 

is  permitted  to  work  full  time,  and  the  prolongation 
and  extension  of  the  present  system  of  short  time, 
combined  with  education. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  old  "Manchester 

Poor  House  Act/'  1784,  which  enacts  (Geo.  III., 
cap.  81,  sec.  10)  that  every  child  "found  wandering 

and    begging who    shall,    from 

examination,  appear  to  stand  in  need  of  care  and 
protection,"  or  who  shall  be  deserted  by  parents, 
and  every  child  of  "poor  persons  living  idle  and 
dissolute  lives,  and  setting  an  example  of  vice  or 
idleness,"  shall,  until  15  or  17  years  old,  "be  detained, 
educated,  employed,  and  brought  up  in  habits  of 
religion  and  industry." 


The  President  then  called  upon  T.  W.  ALLIES,  Esq.  (Sec. 
R.  C.  Poor  School  Committee),  London,  to  read  a  Paper 
entitled  "  Maintenance  of  the  Present  System  in  reference 
to  our  Actual  Needs  and  Circumstances,"  who,  on  rising, 
said  : — 

WHATEVER  title  I  may  have  to  address  this  assembly  is 
not  that  of  an  individual ;  I  speak  only  as  the  Secretary  of 
a  Committee  which  represents  equally  the  clergy  and  laity 
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of  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  concerning 
primary  education.  Having  occupied  that  post  now  during 
sixteen  years,  it  has  been  my  duty  in  all  that  time  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  system  administered  by  the  Privy  Council 
minutes,  and  to  note  the  progress  and  condition  of  primary 
education  among  those  especially  whom  my  committee  repre- 
sents, who  are  in  number  variously  estimated  from  one  to  two 
millions.  Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  on  the  general 
subject  of  a  system  of  secular  instruction  as  opposed  to 
denominational  education,  not  certainly  because  I  have  not 
the  strongest  convictions  on  such  a  point,  but  because  I  see 
that  several  speakers  who  come  before  me  have  chosen  it  for 
their  subject.  I  shall  restrict  myself  mainly  to  one  point, 
how  to  lay  hold  of  that  residuum  which  the  present  system 
does  not  touch.  First,  then,  as  we  are  met  here  to  consider 
the  best  system  of  a  national  primary  education,  it  will  not  be 
inappropriate  to  remark  that  there  are  only  three  general 
conditions  on  which  such  a  system  can  be  carried  out.  The 
first  is,  when  an  established  church  contains  the  whole  popu- 
lation as  willing  members  of  it.  In  such  a  case  it  would 
naturally  be  the  teacher  in  primary  as  in  other  schools.  The 
whole  work  of  education  would  be  carried  on  under  its 
guidance.  The  thought  of  lowering  the  idea  of  education 
into  that  of  instruction,  and  then  dividing  it  into  two  parts, 
one  termed  secular  and  the  other  religious,  would  never  occur. 
If  such  an  established  church  were  at  the  same  time  the  one 
Church  of  God,  and  contained  the  whole  nation  within  it, 
such  a  condition  would  be  the  highest  and  happiest  con- 
ceivable for  a  national  system  of  education.  And  it  would  be 
so  because  the  learning  which  is  necessary  to  draw  out  all 
human  faculties  would  be  communicated  from  the  beginning 
under  the  direction  of  the  religion  which  should  rule  man  as 
a  moral  being. 

I  need  not  say  that  no  such  happy  condition  of  things 
exists  among  us.  If  we  consider  the  thirty  millions  of  people 
now  dwelling  within  our  four  seas,  they  may  not  be  inaptly 
pictured  as  a  great  body,  whose  chest  is  Anglican,  whose 
right  arm  and  leg  are  Catholic,  whose  left  arm  and  leg  are 
Presbyterian  and  Dissenting.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
several  parts  of  this  body  are  all  equally  convinced  that  their 
religion  is  the  true  one.  If  not,  why  do  they  belong  to  it  ? 
And  if  they  believe  its  truth,  how  can  they  possibly  permit 
their  children  to  be  taught  what  does  not  conform  with  that 
truth.  What,  then,  is  the  head  of  such  a  body,  the  reason 
which  governs  and  the  power  which  executes,  to  do  for  a 
national  system  of  education  in  such  a  case  ?  Two  conditions 
for  it  remain.     The  one  is  urged  upon  us  now  for  the  first 
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time  by  a  small  number  of  men.     I  believe  those  who  have 
any  name  among  them  may  be  counted  on  your  fingers,   but 
men  with  a  very  loud  and  a  very  persevering  voice.     These 
men  propose  a  system  of  national  instruction  which  is  the 
exact  contradiction  to  the  former  just  described  by  me.    They 
call  upon  us  to  divide  the  religious  from  the  secular  teaching 
altogether,  and  to  reduce  both  to  instruction.    They  call  upon 
us  to  sever  the  school  from  the  Church :  they  would  have  the 
child  gain  those  primary  arts  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  rest,  which  not  they  only,  but  we  quite  as  much  as 
they,  know  that  the  child  needs  for  his  work  as    a    social 
being,  without  the  training  of  the  religion  which  should  teach 
him  how  to  use  them.     They,  therefore,   alter  essentially  the 
idea  of  education,  into  the  inferior  one  of  instruction.     For 
the  purpose  of  making  that  instruction  general,  they  divorce 
it  from  any  essential  connection  with  religion.      But  there 
remains  a  third  condition  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
when  the   great  body  of  the  nation  is  divided  in  religion  as 
ours  has  the  misfortune  to  be.     This  third  condition  is,   the 
taking  into  confidence  and  co-operation  each  religious   com- 
munity, and  the  making  grants  to  each  on  some  general  and 
equal  terms,  leaving  them  to  combine  religious  and  secular 
instruction  in  the  one  process  of  education,  each  according  to 
their  convictions.     This  is  the  denomiiiational  system,   under 
which  now  for  thirty  years  the  Committee  of  Council  has  dis- 
tributed the  public  grants  for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
labouring   classes.     It  will  be   seen  at  once  to  be  a  middle 
term  between  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  condition — a 
middle  term  rendered  necessary  by  our  religious   divisions, 
the  necessity  of  which  can  only  cease  when  these  divisions 
disappear — but  a  middle  term,  the  justice  of  which  is  at  once 
undeniable  when  it  is  considered  that  we  belong  to  a  free 
State,  which  does  not  attempt  to  control  the  religious  con- 
victions of  its  people,  and  claims  to  dispense  on  equal  rules  to 
all  funds  paid  equally  by  all.      In    such  circumstances   the 
denominational  system   of  education  is    alone   fair,    or  even 
possible,  without  inflicting  the  most  grievous  wrong  on  those 
whose  most   profound  conviction  it  is  that  religion  must  not 
be  severed  from  instruction  in  order  to  produce  education. 

Now,  both  the  great  political  parties  are  agreed  that  a  vast 
and  most  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  thirty  years 
under  the  system  of  denominational  education.  The  various 
religious  bodies  which  have  entered  into  it,  are  all  contented 
with  it  :  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  so 
carefully  in  practice  guarded  under  it,  that  no  complaint  has 
been  made  of  children  being  educated,  by  virtue  of  it,  in  a 
religion  disapproved  by  their  parents.     One  thing,  and  one 
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thing  only  can  be  alleged  against  it,  and  it  is  this — In  spite 
of  all  the  voluntary  efforts,  which  the  State  has  met  with 
encouragement  and  support,  a  residuum  of  the  population  is 
asserted  to  remain  outside  of  it,  and  without  any  education. 
This  is  really  the  main  and  at  the  bottom  the  only  point 
which  we  are  met  together  to-day  to  discuss. 

As  to  this  residuum  then,  I  would  first  ask,  as  a  preliminary 
to  legislation  upon  it,  that  we  may  have  trustworthy  and  ac- 
curate information  about  its  amount.  At  present  no  one  can 
say  anything  with  certainty  on  that,  and  it  is  assumed  that  in 
our  great  cities  a  proportion  of  the  poorest  population  escapes 
all  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  bring  it  under  voluntary  edu- 
cation. I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute  the  fact.  I  only  observe 
that  no  one  knows  the  proportion,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  is  indispensable  as  a  basis  for  legislation  with  regard  to 
national  education.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  we  ought  to  have  a  religious  census  in  1871,  that  each 
religious  community  may  know  the  burden  of  duty  which  lies 
upon  its  own  shoulders.  At  present  all  is  uncertainty  as  to 
this  portion  of  the  population  lying  outside  in  an  ignorance 
which  every  religious  and  feeling  mind  must  regard  as  deplor- 
able. No  one  knows  to  whom  it  belongs;  no  one  knows  its 
amount.  Let;  us  know  definitely  both  these  things,  and  then 
let  us  apply  a  cure. 

Secondly,  I  would  remark  that  the  fact  of  this  residuum  ex- 
isting is  in  no  degree  due  to  the  system  of  education  subsidised 
by  the  State  being  denominational.  There  is  no  connection 
between  these  two  facts.  There  is  a  connection,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  system  of  educa- 
tion and  a  residuum  untouched  by  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our 
system  has  been  denominational,  and  at  the  same  time  volun- 
tary and  permissive  only.  But  it  might  have  been  quite  other- 
wise. The  State  might  require  a  certain  amount  of  instruction 
to  be  given  to  every  child,  with  the  condition  that  such  instruc- 
tion be  given  in  denominational  schools,  so  that  every  child 
should  be  at  once  instructed  in  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
secular  matters,  and  educated  in  the  religion  of  its  parents. 
And  such  a  condition,  far  from  being  more  expensive  than  a 
compulsory  law  united  with  undenominational  schools,  would 
be  a  great  saving  as  to  rates  and  taxes.  It  is  precisely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  denominational  system  and  the  religious  zeal 
iu  the  service  of  education  which  it  calls  forth,  that  Lord 
Hussell  in  the  last  session  was  able  to  show  that  two-fifths  or 
40  per  cent,  only  was  the  proportion  given  to  education  from 
the  parliamentary  grants,  while  three-fifths  or  60  per  cent, 
were  supplied  from  school  pence  and  local  subscriptions.  But 
in  compulsory  schooling,  which  its  adherents  wish  to  be  unde- 
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nominational  and  rate-paid,  the  whole  expense  is  to  be  paid 
by  a  rate.  Nothing  more  costly  to  the  country  could  be 
imagined  than  this,  while  it  would  call  out  against  itself  all  the 
religious  zeal  and  conscientious  convictions  of  the  several 
communities. 

An  uneducated  residuum  then  exists  in  spite,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  denominational  system.  That  system  has  tended 
to  diminish  it :  has  actually  brought  an  immense  proportion  of 
our  population,  without  strain,  without  grievance,  and  at  a  cost 
to  the  State  of  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure, 
under  education.  That  which  has  done  so  much  might  do  a 
great  deal  more,  for  observe  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  make  this  denominational  system  universal.  It  has  been 
only  permissive,  and  so  purely  voluntary  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  from  the  Privy  Council  either  a  building  grant 
or  an  annual  grant.  As  to  the  building  grant,  if  there  is  any 
possible  reason  for  refusing  it,  it  has  been  for  many  years  past 
refused.  As  to  the  annual  grant,  it  requires,  after  the  utmost 
zeal  and  effort,  two  years  before  a  fresh  school  can  obtain  that 
assistance.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  principle  of  paying  for 
results,  though  the  poor  schools  are  the  only  schools  of  the 
country  to  which  it  has  been  ventured  to  apply  such  a  prin- 
ciple. Just  imagine  the  costs  of  education  at  Eton  or  at 
Oxford  being  paid  for  by  results,  and  the  college  or  the  tutor 
fined  in  proportion  to  their  pupil's  deficiencies.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  took  care  to  apply  that  favourite  principle  to 
poor  school  education  only.  But  what  I  note  is,  the  disposi- 
tion since  the  last  change  of  the  Revised  Code,  I  do  not  say  to 
pay  by  results,  but  to  limit  the  extent  of  those  results  as  much 
as  possible.  It  would  seem  that  to  save  the  national  pocket 
was  the  main  principle,  but  how  is  that  compatible  with  a 
system  of  national  education  ?  The  secularists  begin  by 
demanding  wholly  rate-paid  schools,  and  then  throw  the  fact 
of  an  uneducated  residuum  existing  on  the  denominational 
system.     What  can  be  more  unjust  and  untrue  ? 

My  answer  then  to  the  difficulty  that  a  residuum  exists  un- 
touched is  to  extend  and  apply  the  existing  system  to  that 
residuum.  And  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  When  it  is  a  proved 
and  certain  fact  that  in  any  great  city  a  number  of  Arabs  of  the 
street  exist,  let  the  Privy  Council  offer  for  the  schooling  and 
education  of  such  a  class  a  more  liberal  grant  than  one-third  of 
the  cost,  the  9s.  a  head  which  makes  their  present  average. 
I  do  not  think  that  with  only  such  a  proportion  allowed  them, 
the  several  religious  communities  could  reach  such  children. 
But  instead  of  9s.  let  the  Privy  Council  offer  £1  a  head,  with 
payment  always  by  results,  and  then  let  us  see  whether  we 
cannot  gather  in  such  children  better  than  by  any  wholly  rate- 
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paid  schools.  It  would  be  a  cheap  expenditure,  for  every  child 
that  is  sent  to  a  reformatory  costs  the  State  £18  a  year.  And 
the  reformatories  are  fed  by  these  hapless  children.  Let  them 
with  the  present  system  offer  for  such  children  a  grant  of  £1 
a  head,  and  however  many  thousands  of  them  may  belong  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  I  am  confident  that  we  should  attempt 
to  educate  them,  not  to  give  them  instruction  merely  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  in  doing  this  to  make  them 
good  Christians,  and,  therefore,  useful  to  the  State  instead  of 
its  reproach  and  its  curse. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  means  relied  upon  by  the  secu- 
larists for  the  removal  of  this  opprobrium.  They  one  and  all 
seem  to  suppose  that  a  compulsory  law  as  to  primary  education 
would  effect  that  result.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  there  being 
a  residuum  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  which  no 
voluntary  effort  has  yet  reached  ?  Is  it  that  schools  are  want- 
ing iu  the  great  cities,  the  chief  locality  of  such  a  residuum  ? 
That  hardly  appears  to  be  the  case.  The  cause  appears  to  be 
the  negligence  of  parents  in  sending  their  children  to  school. 
Now,  I  believe  whatever  pretext  that  negligence  may  assume, 
as  for  instance  the  need  of  the  child's  work  for  livelihood,  or 
the  dissipation,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  parent,  the  root  of  it  is 
pauperism,  that  fearful  struggle  for  life  in  large  and  old  com- 
munities, wherein  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall,  and  enormous 
wealth  sees  beside  it  the  extreme  of  destitution.  How  can  any 
law  of  compulsory  education  reach  such  a  case  ?  Suppose  that 
all  our  children  were  registered,  and  that  in  the  case  of  every 
absence  from  school  the  policemen  were  to  call  upon  the  parent 
to  inquire  the  reason.  The  mother  answers — Bill  has  no  boots 
and  has  had  no  breakfast,  that  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not 
go  to  school.  If  you  will  feed  him  and  clothe  him  you  may 
take  him  to  school.  Is  such  a  mother  to  be  fined  or  impri- 
soned, or  how  is  the  law  to  be  carried  out  ?  I  answer,  if 
pauperism  be  the  real  root  of  the  uneducated  residuum,  no 
compulsory  law  will  reach  it. 

But  here  another  point  of  immense  importance  comes  in. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  join  a  compulsory  law  of  education 
with  undenominational  schools.  That  is  a  combination  quite 
new,  and  for  which  no  example  on  a  large  scale  can  be  quoted. 
Schools  in  the  United  States  are  undenominational,  but 
attendance  on  them  is  quite  optional,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his 
report  of  them,  says  : — 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  condition  of  schools  in  America,  as  respects  both  the 
percentage  of  condition  of  attendance  and  the  period  of  attendance  is  no  better 
than,  indeed  hardly  so  good  as,  the  average  condition  of  them  in  England." 

Of  France,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  : — 

"In  France  education  is  not  compulsory.  A  few  advocates  for  making  it  so  I 
met  with,  but  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed  the  difli- 
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eulties  are  insuperable.  Perhaps  for  a  Government  to  be  able  to  force  its  people 
to  school,  that  people  must  either  be  generally  well  off,  as  in  America,  or  placid 
and  docile  as  in  Germany  :  or  ardently  desirous  of  knowledge,  as  in  Greece.  But 
the  masses  in  France,  like  the  masses  in  England,  are  by  no  means  well  off,  are 
stirring  and  self-willed,  are  not  in  the  least  bookish.  The  gradual  rise  in  their 
wealth  and  comfort  is  the  only  obligation  which  can  be  safely  relied  on  to  draw 
such  people  to  school.  What  Government  can  do  is  to  provide  sufficient  and 
proper  schools  to  receive  them  as  they  arrive." 

But  Germany  is  the  country  mainly  relied  on  for  an  ex- 
ample of  compulsory  education.     Mr.  Pattison  reports  : — 

"  Compulsory  school  attendance  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  system  of  primary 
education  in  Germany.  It  is  all  but  universal,  though  the  mode  of  enforcing  it 
may  be  variable." 

But  he  also  says  : — ■ 

"  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  1848  appears  to  have  wrought  a  general 
conviction  among  all  practical  men  that  the  denominational  school  is  the  only 
school  that  is  at  present  possible  in  Germany.  Secular  education  may  be  argued 
for  here  and  there  as  a  theory,  but  simultaneous  schools  on  the  Massachusetts 
plan  is  not  now  the  aim  of  any  educational  party." 

And— 

"  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  German  experience  on  the  subject  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  present  decided 
tendency  towards  the  denominational  teaching  is  the  result  of  attempts  carried  on 
for  many  years  under  very  favourable  circumstances  to  perfect  the  opposite 
system  of  unsectarian  education.  The  German  school  is  not  in  the  rude  stage  of 
traditional  Church  divisions,  upon  which  the  light  of  the  modern  idea  of  mutual 
toleration  and  approximation  has  yet  to  dawn.  It  has  passed  through  the 
tolerative  period,  and  has  striven  to  mould  itself  on  those  principles,  and  is  now 
deliberately  recurring  to  a  system  of  separate  schools  more  sharply  divided  than 
ever." 

Elsewhere  the  exemplary  obedience  of  Saxony  to  the  law 
of  compulsory  education  has  been  dwelt  on.  This,  it  is  sug- 
gested, is  what  we  might  have  in  England  :  I  answer,  such  a 
fact  proves  nothing  as  to  the  effect  of  introducing  legal  com- 
pulsion into  a  nation  previously  unaccustomed  to  it.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  lived  at  Dresden  told  me  that  any  one  who  gave 
a  bed  for  a  single  night  to  a  friend  without  informing  the 
police  of  it  was  subject  to  a  fine.  I  was  mentioning  this  anec- 
dote before  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  lives  at  Munich,  and  he  said 
that  is  so  true  in  Bavaria,  also,  that  it  has  happened  to  myself 
to  have  to  pay  the  fine.  Now,  I  would  say  to  those  gentlemen 
who  wish  to  introduce  compulsory  education  here,  first,  get 
the  English,  and  our  neighbours  the  Scotch,  to  this  docile 
temper  of  mind. 

The  Times  sums  up  the  platform  elsewhere  as  "  national, 
rate- supported,  unsectarian,  gratuitous,  compulsory  education/' 
Now,  one  last  word  as  to  this  union  of  unsectarian  with  com- 
pulsory schooling.  If  secularists  limited  themselves  to  the 
request  that  they  might  be  treated  as  a  denomination  apart, 
and  have  schools  the  principle  of  which  should  be  the  separa- 
tion of  secular  from  religious  instruction,  perhaps  their  request 
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might  be  admitted  even  by  those  who,  like  myself,  believe 
their  denomination  to  be  the  worst  actually  possible,  I  say  the 
worst,  but  only  because  a  denomination  of  atheists  the  world 
has  never  seen.  They  should  only  be  admitted  as  a  sect,  be- 
cause the  principle,  in  fact,  of  unsectarian  education  makes  a 
sect  as  dogmatic  even  as  that  community  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong.  Their  dogma  is  the  degradation  of  educa- 
tion into  instruction  by  the  severing  of  religious  from  secular 
teaching.  It  is  a  dogma,  a  very  straight  dogma,  a  very 
powerful  dogma,  but  an  intensely  anti- Christian  dogma- — 
so  intensely  anti- Christian  indeed,  that  just  as  not  only  the 
religion  we  live  under,  but  our  civilisation,  our  laws,  and 
our  political  constitution  are  all  the  creation  of  one  dogma, 
viz.,  of  those  great  words  on  which  we  are  all  now  living, 
**'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth," — as  this, 
I  say,  is  dogma,  very  high  and  very  absolute  dogma, 
compared  with  which  almost  all  other  dogma  is  as  a  mole-hill 
to  the  Mattcrhorn,  and  so  creative  that  it  alone  has  built 
up  Christendom,  so  their  dogma  of  a  compulsory  law  of 
instruction,  destroying  education  by  the  severing  of  religion 
from  it,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  which,  thank  God,  it  never 
can  be,  would  end  by  destroying  the  Christendom  which  the 
other  has  created. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  W.  J.  KENNEDY, 
M.A.,  to  read  a  Paper  entitled  " A  Plea  for  Denominational 
Education,"  who  said  : — 

I  HEARTILY  wish  this  task  had  been  assigned  to  some 
more  competent  person.  All  I  can  hope  is,  that  my 
experience  and  knowledge  may  enable  me  to  lay  briefly 
before  you  a  few  plain  unvarnished  facts  as  a  humble  plea 
for  denominational  schools. 

Let  us  try  to  get  distinct  notions.  For  what  part  of  our 
population  are  the  schools  intended  ?  Not  for  paupers  :  they 
have  their  schools.  Not  for  criminals,  and  those  on  the  verge 
of  crime  :  they  have  their  own  schools.  Not  for  our  vagrant 
and  gutter  children.  These  are  the  children  who  go  to  swell 
the  statistics  of  our  adversaries  when  a  case  is  to  be  got  up 
against  us.  They  are  the  result  and  outcome  of  our  mis- 
managed towns,  and  will  for  the  present  need  some  special 
and  perhaps  gratuitous  school  provision :  but  the  provision 
required  for  them  in  towns  will  not  be  large,  and  may  be 
obtained  with  ease  by  the  authoritative  action  of  the  State, 
either    exerted   directly  by   the   Education    Department,    or 
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through  the  Poor-law  Board.  We  may  reasonably  hope  ere 
long  not  to  have  such  children,  when  our  towns  are  better 
managed,  and  when  emigration  is  duly  organised.  Such 
schools  are  always  liable  to  great  abuse.  And  lastly,  the 
schools  now  in  question  are  not  for  children  whose  parents 
can  send  them  to  self-supporting  schools,  that  is,  to  what  we 
sometimes  call  "  commercial "  or  "  middle  "  schools,  where 
by  payments  from  parents  reaching  from  two  guineas  a  year 
to  sis  or  eight  guineas  sufficient  funds  are  obtained  from  fees 
alone.  The  schools  we  speak  of  are  for  those  whose  parents 
are  decent  self-respecting  persons,  but  who  are  not  well  able 
to  pay  more  than  from  about  Id.  to  8d.  a  week  for  a  child. 
These  children  form  the  bulk  of  our  youthful  poor  in  town 
and  country,  and  their  education  has  to  be  secured  in  some 
special  way  by  the  supplementing  aid  of  others. 

The  aid  of  others  is  required :  hence  arise  two  important 
questions  ;  first,  as  to  the  sources  whence  the  supplementing 
aid  shall  come ;  and  next,  respecting  the  management  of  the 
schools.  This  last  is  the  point  above  all  others  which  creates 
divisions  among  us.     It  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  matter. 

I  say  there  are  divisions  among  us.  For  the  moment  we  will 
class  the  divisions  under  the  heads  of  two  parties — the  deno- 
minationalists,  and  the  anti-denominationalists.  We  must 
clearly  understand  each  of  these  two  parties. 

The  denominationalists  say  to  all  poor  parents,  "  Send  your 
children  to  school,  and  exert  yourselves  to  the  utmost  to  pay 
for  them."  They  say  to  the  State,  '*  Give  as  much  aid  as 
you  can  afford,  and  as  you  think  each  case  deserves."  Then, 
each  congregation,  stimulated  by  religious  earnestness, 
undertakes  to  make  up  any  deficiency,  and  buys  the  right  to 
manage  each  its  own  school.  Denominationalists  certainly 
did  not  deserve  to  be  described  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Birmingham, 
as  taking  for  their  basis  the  principle,  "  that  every  child  of 
the  working  class  should  begin  life  as  the  recipient  of 
charity."*  I  do  not  think  that  was  a  nice  or  fair  statement. 
Perhaps,  rather,  those  who  proffer  free  schools,  who  prupose 
to  maintain  schools  as  paupers  are  maintained  in  a  workhouse, 
might  be  said  to  make  the  children  of  the  working  class 
begin  life  as  the  recipients  of  charity.  But  let  that  pass. 
The  denominationalists  are  well  understood.  They  have  not 
hid  their  light  under  a  bushel.  They  have  done  a  vast  work. 
They  desire  now  to  retain  their  system,  and  to  devclope  their 
work  without  stint  in  any  direction,  managing  their  own 
schools  in  essentials  under  the  guidance  of  the  State. 

But  our  enemies  say  to  us,  "  You  have  not  done  the  work 

*  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  23rd  October,  186?. 
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completely."  Perfectly  true.  We  have  been  uttering  the 
same  cry,  we  have  been  making  the  same  lament,  if  not  in 
quite  the  same  spirit,  for  years.  We  had  to  create  a  value 
for  education  in  high  and  low,  and  we  alone  have  done  it. 
And  none  can  be  more  anxious  than  ourselves  to  overcome 
quickly  the  four  still  opposing  obstacles,  that  is,  (1)  the  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  the  yet  lingering  indifference  of  parents  ; 
( 2)  from  the  wretched  homes  and  social  habits  of  the  poor  in 
our  mismanaged  towns ;  (3)  from  the  employment  of  juvenile 
labour;  and  (-4)  from  the  want  of  money — that  money  which 
our  opponents  are  now  proposing  to  obtain  for  themselves, 
without  limit  from  public  sources.  With  part  only  of  such 
funds  our  work  would  have  been  completed,  as  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  long  ago.     So  much  for  the  denominationalists. 

Before  proceeding  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  anti- 
denominationalists,  I  must  lay  down  certain  axioms  and 
premisses,  and  make  some  remarks.  This  education  question 
is  in  no  respect  whatever  a  political  question.  There  are  good 
men  of  all  political  parties  on  both  sides.  I  regret  that  any 
men,  who  like  myself  belong  to  the  Liberal  party,  should  be 
found  in  a  league  against  our  schools,  because,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  they  cease  to  be  liberal  all  round.  The  cause  of  denomi- 
national schools,  checked  and  guarded  by  a  good  conscience 
clause,  appears  to  me  to  be  bound  up  with  the  cause  of 
liberty  :  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  love  it.  To  crush  us, 
or  to  undermine  and  ruin  us,  would  be  an  act  of  oppression, 
and  would  result  in  a  system  of  tyranny — tyranny  over  the 
poor  man. 

I  remark,  also,  that,  whatever  our  divisions,  we  all, 
denominationalists  and  anti-denominationalists,  have  one 
great  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  thorough  education  of  every  child. 
And  we  are  all  bent  on  getting  this  done  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  differ,  and  very  seriously,  too,  about  the 
agencies  and  means,  and  as  to  the  probable  outcome  and 
result  for  the  people  who  are  to  be  educated. 

I  must,  also,  lay  down  two  axioms  about  the  agencies  and 
means. 

It  will  be  no  fatal  argument  against  any  scheme  that  there 
are  some  objections  to  the  scheme  which  either  party  may 
propose.  There  must  be  some  defects,  some  blemishes,  some 
want  of  logic,  in  the  best  scheme.  The  question  must  always 
be,  "  which  scheme  is  the  best  on  a  review  of  the  whole  ?  "  I 
add,  that  the  denominationalists  must  in  duty  and  wisdom 
consent  to  certain  limitations  of  their  agencies  and  means. 
We  must  aim  at  getting — not  the  means  which  we  might 
think  theoretically  perfect — but  those  best  means  which  arc- 
also  practicable.     I  say  which  are  also  practicable  :  and  those 
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of  our  friends  who  do  not  allow  the  practicable  to  enter  into 
their  calculations,  have  already  done,  and  are  now  doing  more 
harm  to  what  we  hold  precious  even  than  our  enemies.  They 
play  the  enemy's  game.  We  have  bitter  reason  to  say,  "  Save 
us  from  our  friends."  We  have  reached  the  crisis  which  was 
sure  to  come.  This  is  no  time  for  unrealities.  It  is  no  time 
for  mincing  matters.  And  if  any  of  Archdeacon  Denison's 
followers  are  present,  I  say  to  them,  "  Strike,  but  hear."  I 
say  it  is  Archdeacon  Denison  and  the  like  whom  we  friends 
of  religious  schools  have  most  to  fear.  Zeal  is  excellent.  But 
it  must  be  zeal  according  to  knowledge.  It  should  be  the 
zeal  of  men  who  have  also  that  inestimable  quality,  political 
insight  and  sagacity.  Cato  did  more  to  overthrow  the 
Eoman  constitution  even  than  Caesar. 

I  must  also  deplore  the  folly  of  those  of  us  who  have, 
for  any  cause  save  absolute  want  of  money,  refrained 
from  connecting  their  schools  with  the  action  of  the  State. 
Some  may  think  that  the  State  has  of  late  years  been 
too  parsimonious  in  its  money  grants  to  us.  The  State 
may,  perhaps,  have  erred  on  that  side.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  action  of  the  State  for  the 
last  30  years  has  been  wholly  in  favour  of  the  denomi- 
nationalists.  The  State  has  been  doing  for  them  just  those 
very  things  which,  if  they  had  been  wise,  they  would  have 
asked  for,  just  those  very  things  which  rendered  the  denomi- 
national system  possible ;  and  which  cause  it  now  to  be  not 
only  possible  but  also  the  best  feasible  system. 

If  the  State  is  to  grant  money  out  of  the  taxes,  it  must 
know  all  ahout  the  schools  it  aids.  Hence  inspection.  The 
State  must  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  some  efficient  and 
trustworthy  local  system  of  lay  management  in  addition  to 
the  professional  zeal  of  the  clergyman,  the  minister,  or  the 
priest.  Hence  the  management  clauses,  securing  a  system  of 
lay  managers,  and  the  best  possible  lay  managers,  for  each 
school.  The  State,  moreover,  must  protect  the  rights  of  the 
parent  and  the  citizen.  Hence  a  conscience  clause.  These 
wise  and  necessary  measures  render  our  system  possible  and 
efficient.  Consider  all  this,  and  then  call  to  mind  how  by 
some  all  these  wise  measures  were  received ! 

These  measures  just  go  so  far  as  is  necessary,  and  leave  the 
essence  untouched.  Denominational  school  managers  have  the 
entire  training  of  their  teachers ;  first  as  pupil  teachers,  and 
then  in  the  trainiug  colleges.  They  have  the  entire  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  all  teachers.  They  have  under  their 
guidance  and  direction  the  religious  and  moral  teaching  of 
the  children.  They  have  the  use  of  the  rooms  on  Sundays. 
They  have,  as  I  said,  the  essence  of  the  thing  under  their  sole 
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management.    And  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  what  we  now 
stand  up  to  contend  for. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  the  anti-denornmationalists,  the  people  who  are  forming  a 
league  against  us.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  some  of 
those  who  have  joined  the  League  do  not  understand  it.  Two 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  have  withdrawn  from 
it.  I  sincerely  trust  that  others  may  do  the  same.  Let  us 
try,  then,  to  understand  its  inevitable  tendency.  The  anti- 
dcnominationalists  have  at  present  no  school  at  work,  only 
schools  of  the  future.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refer  to  any 
working  system.  But  they  are  going  to  devise  a  system.  I 
am  glad  of  it.  Their  agitation  will  do  good,  even  to  ourselves. 
They  will  rouse  us  to  exertion.  They  will  show  us  our  weak 
points  and  our  shortcomings.  It  is  good  to  he  taught  even 
by  an  enemy. 

The  League  is  at  present  divided  into  two  sections.  In 
order  to  unite  these  two  sections  for  a  time  against  us,  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Birmingham,  has  hit  upon  the  word  "unsectariau." 
I  complain  strongly  of  this  word,  as  invidious  towards  us, 
and  as  uncandid  and  tricky.  Do  not  think  me  captious. 
Believe  me,  it  is  important. 

We  must  define  the  two  sections.  One  of  the  two  would 
restrict  the  work  of  schools  for  the  poor  to  secular  subjects 
only.  I  have  known  excellent  men  belonging  to  this  section. 
I  have  had  friends  among  them.  They  think  they  see  a  short 
cut  to  what  we  all  want.  I  honour  their  impatience,  and  I 
sympathise  with  it.     But  I  think  them  mistaken. 

The  views  of  the  other  section  may  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Miall,  which  I  quote  from  a  London  journal.  They 
"  would  permit  the  work  of  the  day  to  be  commenced  and 
ended  with  prayer,  would  place  the  Bible  among  the  class 
books,  and  would  allow  the  teacher  to  set  forth  the  leading 
facts  of  Christianity."  This  latter  section  advocate  a  system 
which  is  known  by  various  names.  It  has  been  called  the 
"  combined,"  the  l<  mixed,"  the  "  common  "  system  ;  and 
often  it  is  named  the  "  Irish  Board "  system.  I  have 
a  very  great  respect  for  the  advocates  of  this  system ; 
but  I  do  not  think  them  as  wise  and  logical  as  the  advocates 
of  secular  schools  pure  and  simple.  And  I  give  them  one 
caution  :  the  favour  they  will  get  from  their  more  logical 
allies  will  be,  to  be  eaten  up  last.  Or  rather,  if  these  worthy 
souls  now  join  the  secularists  against  us  they  will  play  the 
part  of  the  horse  who  took  a  man  on  his  back  to  conquer  a 
stag,  but  the  rider  became  his  master,  and  he  repented  when 
it  was  too  late.  I  hold  that  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
certain  than  another  it  is  that  the  combined,  mixed,  Irish 
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Board  system ,  cannot  ultimately  be  the  one  which  will 
prevail.  It  lacks  all  the  strong  points  of  the  other  systems. 
The  mixed  system  could  never  be  accepted  by  certain  religious 
bodies  :  they  would  prefer  the  secular  schools  pure  and  simple. 
The  mixed  system,  moreover,  does  not  kindle  enthusiasm. 
It  is  too  colourless  and  vapid.  But  in  fact  this  mixed  system 
has  been  brought  to  a  long  and  perfect  test.  It  has  been 
tried  in  Ireland  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  it 
has  not  held  its  ground.  We,  the  denominationalists  in 
England,  have  not  had  the  wind  taken  out  of  .our  sail,  we  have 
at  least  not  been  superseded  by  any  other  system  of  schools — 
the  secular  system  for  instance  :  quite  the  contrary.  But  the 
mixed  system  in  Ireland  has  been  so  superseded.  I  say  this 
with  no  sense  of  satisfaction,  for  I  acknowledge  that  I  wished 
it  success  in  Ireland,  and  I  hoped  it  would  adapt  itself  to  that 
country.  But  no  one  can  read  the  article  in  the  current 
British  Quarterly  without  seeing  that  everything  has  been 
working  in  Ireland  towards  a  denominational  system  of 
schools,  in  accordance  it  would  seem  with  the  genius  of  that 
country  as  well  as  of  England.  The  writer  of  that  article  is 
in  favour  of  the  mixed  system,  but  even  he  says,  "  combined 
religious  instruction  has  in  fact  been  found  impracticable.'" 
Mr.  Fraser  appears  to  believe  that  a  similar  result  will  be 
■developed  even  in  the  United  States.  And  for  tokens  of  a 
like  kind  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  refer  you  to  a  pamphlet 
published  this  year,  entitled  "  Popular  Education  at  Home 
and  Abroad." 

Denominational  schools  are  natural.  The  mixed  system  is 
a  strained  non-natural  system.  Can  we  wonder  that  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  and  effort  to  resume  the  natural  shape  ? 
Nat u ram  expellas  fared  tamen  usque  recurret. 

In  short,  I  feel  the  deepest  conviction  that  we  may  dismiss 
from  consideration  that  section  of  the  League  which  declares  for 
the  modified,  combined,  mixed  system  of  schools.  That  system 
is  not  only  illogical — that  would  not  be  a  fatal  objection — 
but  also  it  has  no  very  enthusiastic  advocates.  It  does  not 
adapt  itself  to,  and  it  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  by,  all 
religious  bodies.  And  it  is  proved  to  be  a  failure  elsewhere. 
Those,  who,  like  Mr.  Miall,  advocate  prayers,  the  Bible,  and 
the  leading  facts  of  Christianity,  do  not  naturally  belong  to 
the  secularists,  and  I  implore  and  pray  them  not  to  join  the 
League,  but  to  join  us  who  are  their  natural  kinsmen. 

I  call,  too,  upon  Mr.  Dixon  and  the  leaders  of  the  League 
to  stand  forth  like  single-minded  upright  men  who  would 
loathe  all  false  pretences,  and  scorn  to  hoodwink  those  who 
trusted  them,  and  to  declare  honourably  what  they  mean  by 
"  unsectarian  ? "      Does    Mr.    Dixon  wish  by  this  wretched 
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word  to  beguile  some  who  might  start  back  while  there  was 
time  if  they  knew  the  truth  ?  Answer  me  this  question,  Mr. 
Dixon  :  Do  you  mean  prayers,  and  the  Bible,  and  the  leading- 
facts  of  Christianity  ?  or  do  jou  mean  secular  schools  pure 
and  simple  ?  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  a  clear  answer  ! 

There  are  men  among  the  League  who  are  able  as  well  as 
good,  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  able  men  will  declare  for 
secular  schools,  pure  and  simple.  I  admit  at  once  that  the  purely 
secular  school  presents  a  strong  case  to  many  a  logical  and 
organising  mind.  The  mistake  is  to  press  logic  too  far  where 
human  nature  is  concerned. 

If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the  leaguers  must  declare 
for  secular  schools,  then,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
two  definite  systems  which  must  fight  it  out :  for  the  outline 
of  the  League  scheme  means  nothing  else  but  death  to  us. 

These  two  systems  I  will  henceforth  call  the  denominational 
or  religious  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secular  system,  on 
the  other.  The  word  "  unsectarian  "  shall  certainly  not  be  used 
by  me. 

The  advocate  of  the  secular  system  is  not  to  be  despised. 
His  system  appeal's  simple,  for  he  professes  to  dispense 
with  every  question  involving  religion  in  any  shape : 
his  school  shall  give  religious  offence  to  none.  His  schools 
might,  perhaps,  therefore  be  resorted  to  by  all  religious 
bodies  :  let  the  children,  he  would  say,  get  their  religion  else- 
where. He  proposes  free  schools,  which  I  will  suppose  here 
to  be  bond  fide  free  schools.  There  is  an  appearance  of 
organisation  in  the  proposed  government  of  his  schools,  which  I 
admit  that  the  denominationalists  at  present  seem  to  lack. 
Also,  he  proposes  what  is  called  "  compulsion :  "  and  if  his 
free  schools  be  really  free  from  all  payment,  then  he  seems  at 
first  sight  to  take  up  a  strong  ground  for  the  right  to  exercise 
this  compulsion  upon  the  recipients  of  his  bounty.  I  try  and 
wish  to  put  his  case  strongly.  What  I  am  about  to  say 
involves  answers  on  all  these  points. 

I  must  first  say  a  few  words  about  compulsion.  The 
religious  party  first  took  up  this  cry ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  compulsion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  wisely  carried, 
should  not  apply  to  their  schools.  If  our  opponents  urge 
that  we  exact  weekly  pence  from  the  parents,  I  reply  that 
payments  are  exacted  abroad  where  compulsion  is  the  law.  And 
in  the  case  of  our  Factory  Act,  the  weekly  fee  paid  by  a  half- 
timer  has  never  been  a  Grievance  though  he  was  sent  to 
school  on  compulsion. 

If,  again,  our  adversaries  allege  that  they  can  use  com- 
pulsion because  their  schools  are  purely  secular  and  ours 
are  religious,  I  reply  that  this  cuts  two  ways.      If  I  were 
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the  poor  toiling  parent  I  should  undoubtedly  say  that  I 
objected  to  send  ray  child  to  a  secular  school.  I  should 
ask  whether  even  my  employers  who  can  teach  religion 
at  home  sent  their  children  to  secular  schools.  I  should  say 
that  I  wanted  my  child  while  young  to  learn  all  about  right 
and  wrong — that  I  saw  myself  surrounded  by  mystery,  and 
woe,  and  sin,  and  death,  and  that  I  wanted  my  child  before  he 
grew  callous  to  have  some  answer  about  all  these  things — 
that,  in  short,  I  wanted  him  to  have  a  faith,  and  to  be  able  to 
pray.  I  think  people  may  at  least  pause  before  they  compel 
the  poor  man's  child  to  go  to  a  secular  school.  The  notion 
that  ministers  might  go  at  set  hours  out  of  school-time  to 
teach  the  children  of  their  own  faith  has  been  answered  over 
and  over  again  usque  ad  nauseam. 

Again,  if  the  secularist  tell  me  that  a  child  must  not  be 
compelled  to  go  to  a  school  and  learn  a  faith  different  from  its 
parent's,  I  reply  that  I  wholly  agree — that  in  all  schools  there 
must  be  a  conscience  clause  enabling  the  parent  and  citizen 
to  select  what  subjects  only  his  child  shall  learn,  what  lessons 
only  he  shall  be  called  on  to  attend.  In  our  large  towns  even 
this  is  scarcely  necessary,  because  all  the  denominations  have 
good  schools.  In  small  towns  and  country  districts  a  con- 
science clause  is  imperatively  needed.  I  should  like  to  see 
it  made  the  condition  of  every  annual  grant,  and  to  see  such 
grant  refused  if  a  wilful  infraction  of  the  clause  were  proved. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  us  have  some  wise  compulsion, 
suitable  to  our  country. 

I  tried  honestly  to  name  what  seemed  the  strong  points  of 
the  secular  system.  I  propose  now  to  show  its  inferiority 
to  the  denominational  system  in  four  important  particulars, 
and,  while  doing  so,  to  supply  confutations  even  of  its  strong 
points.  First,  I  say,  then,  that  we  denominationalists  can 
accomplish  more  speedily  what  may  still  be  required  to  be 
done.  Secondly,  we  can  beat  our  adversaries  hollow  in 
economy.  Thirdly,  we  beat  them  in  school  management. 
Fourthly,  we  can  provide  teachers  and  teaching  such  as 
cannot  be  provided  by  the  secularists.  We  offer  a  system 
superior  in  speed,  in  economy,  in  management,  in  teachino-. 
I  hope  to  show  this. 

First,  consider  time  and  speed. 

The  Church  of  England  has  about  12,000  week-day  school- 
rooms in  operation.     The  Wesleyans,  the  Congregationalists 
the   Roman  Catholics,   and   other   religious   bodies   have   in 
proportion  their  own  really  excellent  schools. 

Does  Mr.  Dixon  propose  to  build  rival  rooms  everywhere  ? 
That  would  be  a  work  of  time. 

Does  he  propose  to  build  merely  the  few  n3cessary  supple- 
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mentary  rooms  ?  It  would  seem  so.  That  looks  a  very- 
humble  matter.  And  the  questions  naturally  occur,  why  not 
compel  us  at  once  to  do  what  is  necessaiy  ?  or,  why  do  not 
you  secularists  go  to  Parliament  to  get  schools  just  as  wo 
have  done  ?  Such  honourable  rivalry  would  be  good  in  every 
way.  I  should  like  to  see  it.  We  will  join  you  in  urging  the 
State  to  help  you  as  it  helps  us.  Be  as  constructive  as  you 
like.  Alas  !  how  painfully  clear  does  the  case  become  when 
thus  stated !  The  fact  manifestly  is  that  Mr.  Dixon's  scheme 
is  not  one  of  manful  and  honourable  construction.  It  is  far 
more  one  of  destruction.  That  is  what  must,  what  should 
rouse  indignation.  If  his  scheme  is  to  rise,  it  must  rise  on 
our  ruins.  He  calculates  upon  killing  us  by  means  of  his 
free  schools,  and  so  forcing  us  to  "  negotiate  for  a  transfer/' 
as  he  terms  it.  Mr.  Dixon  is  a  destroying  angel.  But 
destruction  takes  time.     We  may  die  hard. 

Then,  where  are  Mr.  Dixon's  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses ?  I  know  of  all  the  splendid  denominational 
training  colleges.  Where  are  Mr.  Dixon's  teachers  to  como 
from  ?  Are  they  to  spring  up  ready  trained  from  dragons' 
teeth?  Here  is  another  luorh  of  time.  On  this  point  tho 
oracle  is  silent.  Wisely  so.  Does  he  propose  to  sponge  on 
us  for  teachers  ?     Let  him  speak. 

Moreover,  in  tho  name  of  justice  what  claim  have  the 
secularists  established  to  monopolise  all  supplementary  work 
which  may  be  needed  ?  What  is  their  titie  ?  And,  in  the 
name  of  wisdom,  why  not  use  the  existing  wide-spread 
foundations  ?  If  you  wanted  to  add  a  room  or  a  storey  to 
your  house,  would  you  begin  by  pulling  the  house  down  about 
your  ears,  or  by  undermining  its  foundations  ?  Use  those 
foundations,  I  say,  which  nature  herself  has  pointed  out  and 
adopted.  This  should  be  the  principle  on  whica  to  proceed. 
No  great  lasting  work  is  done  by  sudden  bounds.  Nor  do  I 
believe  in  the  transplantation  to  England  of  foreign  exotics ; 
the  analogy  of  nature  might  teach  us  that  many  exotics  cease 
to  fertilise  in  England.  This,  too,  must  be  the  quickest  plan 
to  act  upon.  Let.  some  non-natural  plan  be  devised  when  the 
natural  one  has  failed  :  but  not  till  then. 

If  this  were  the  time  and  place  at  which  to  suggest  a  plan 
for  supplementing  deficiencies,  I  should  be  willing  to  offer 
such  suggestion.  But  it  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  it. 
Therefore,  I  content  myself  with  adding  that  if  the  various 
religious  congregations  were  to  get  two-thirds  of  the  expense 
from  a  parliamentary  grant,  as  Mr.  Dixon  proposes  to  get  for 
himself  in  all  cases,  all  needful  work  would  be  done  out  of 
hand,  as  far  as  money  goes.  Nay,  on  those  terms  it  would 
have  been  done  long  ago.     But  perhaps  the  deserts  of  the 
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religious  bodies  in  the  matter  of  education  are  not  so  great 
as  those  of  the  secularists.  The  result  is  that  no  time  could 
be  gaiued  by  adopting  henceforth  some  new  and  non-natural 
system,  and  much  time  must  be  lost.  One  of  our  enemies 
himself  complained  that  the  plan  to  kill  us  by  free  schools 
was  a  "  slow  process."  I,  too,  protest  against  this  slow 
torture.  Have  they  no  bowels  of  compassion  ?  At  least,  put 
us  out  of  our  misery  by  a  "  happy  despatch." 

Secondly,  comes  the  important  question  of  economy. 

As  regards  building,  whether  our  enemies  build  rival  schools 
or  mere  supplementary  schools,  they  must  now  cost  the  country 
more  than  we  do.  Then,  too,  comes  the  expense  of  their 
normal  schools  to  be  built  and  maintained,  unless  they  would 
filch  away  our  teachers.  Mr.  Dixon  talks,  as  I  said,  about 
"negotiating  for  the  transfer"  of  our  schools.  Here  is  a 
precious  economy,  if  the  taxes  and  rates  are  to  be  saddled 
with  buying  up  our  schools.  "Oh!  but,"  say  they,  "when 
our  system  has  killed  you,  you  will  be  glad  to  let  us  have 
them  for  nothing."  Well,  I  admit  that  they  have  an  exact 
precedent  for  all  this  proceeding.  Ahab  "  negotiated  for  the 
transfer"  of  Naboth's  vineyard;  and  not  succeeding,  he  too 
first  killed  and  then  took  possession. 

Then  comes  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools. 

The  League  schools  are  to  be  free.  The  half  million  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  children's  honest  pence  is  to  be 
abolished.  It  could  never  be  restored.  Five  hundred  thousand 
a  year  would  be  gone  for  ever,  and  must  be  provided  out  of 
fresh  taxes  and  rates.  And  this  is  proposed  in  a  country 
where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  already  weighted  in 
taxes  and  rates  with  more  than  £3  per  head,  and  where  about 
every  twentieth  man  is  now  a  pauper.  Another  half  million  a 
year  would  become  lost  in  subscriptions  and  collections,  and 
would  also  have  to  be  provided  by  fresh  taxes  and  rates. 
They  say  it  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  a  horse's  back.  We 
are  threatened  with  more  than  a  straw.  There  would  some 
da}r  be  a  terrible  re-action. 

And,  now,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Dixon  on  this  point.  This 
apostle  of  the  secularists  feels  the  tremendous  extravagance 
of  his  free  schools  which  are  invented  to  kill  us.  Accordingly, 
on  one  of  his  apostolic  journeys,  speaking  of  free  schools,  he 
says,  "  Some  objected  to  these  free  schools,  because  half-a- 
rmllion  in  school  pence  and  the  same  amount  in  subscriptions 
would  thus  be  wasted.  But  in  his  opinion  the  sacrifice  would 
be  rather  apparent  than  real,  because  the  parent  would  pay 
the  rate."* 

*  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  23rd  October,  1869. 
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I  invite  your  attention  to  these  words.  Mr.  Dixon,  when 
he  used  them,  either  meant  them  or  did  not  mean  them.  I 
will  suppose  he  did  mean  them.  "  The  sacrifice  would  be 
rather  apparent  than  real,  because  the  parents  would  pay  the 
rate/'  i.e.,  the  school  rate.  Instead  of  weekly  fees  the  parent 
is  to  pay  the  same  amount  in  a  rate.  What  becomes  then  of 
the  freeness  of  the  schools  ?  You  would  kill  us  by  your  free 
schools,  and  they  are  not  free  after  all !  The  parent  is  to 
pay  as  much,  if  not  more  !  I  hope  the  parents  will  all  note 
this.  The  freeness  is  to  be  "  apparent"  forsooth  "  not  real !" 
The  parents  are  to  be  cajoled,  deceived  :  and  the  free  schools 
are  to  be  a  sham  and  an  imposture.  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the 
new  way  for  educating  the  poor  ?  In  seeking  to  escape  the 
charge  of  "  waste,"  Mr.  Dixon  pleads  guilty  to  iC  unreality," 
not  to  use  any  harsher  word.  As  I  before  challenged  Mr. 
Dixon  to  define  "  unsectarian,"  so  now  I  challenge  him  to 
reply  to  the  dilemma  I  fix  upon  him.  Will  he  elect  to  be 
guilty  of  "  waste,"  or  to  admit  that  the  freeness  of  his  schools 
is  a  misnomer,  a  sham,  "  apparent,  not  real  ?  "  Let  him  take 
his  choice. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  secularists  would  commit  this 
(C  waste,"  as  Mr.  Dixon  rightly  termed  it,  both  because  it  is 
the  way  to  destroy  the  existing  system,  and  because  I  am  a 
total  disbeliever  in  the  power  to  rate  the  parents. 

This  plan  of  levying  a  school  rate  on  the  parents  was,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  first  propounded  by  the  Kev.  C.  Kingsley, 
in  his  paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress.  And  if  the 
scheme  had  rested  with  Mr.  C.  Kingsley,  one  might  have 
satisfied  oneself  with  echoing  Dr.  WhewelPs  well-known 
criticism  on  that  gentleman,  "  Knows  nothing,  knows 
nothing,  but  has  a  very  pleasant  way  of  saying  it."  But 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  very  different  person,  and  as  he  goes  surety 
for  the  plan  a  few  words  may  not  be  thrown  away  in  treating 
it  seriously. 

The  case  seems  to  stand  thus.  Some  of  the  parents  might 
possibly  be  rated,  especially  in  the  excellent  schools  of  the 
Wesleyans  and  some  other  Protestant  bodies  who  get  a 
superior  grade  of  people.  But  in  the  case  of  Church  of 
England  schools  and  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  parents, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  could  not  be  made  subjects  of  a 
school  rate.  If  we  laid  it  we  could  not  levy  it  upon  persons 
so  poor,  so  numerous,  so  shifting,  so  migratory.  What  an 
army  of  paid  collectors,  too,  would  be  needed  !  And,  then, 
though  these  poor  people  can  pay  weekly  pence  they  could 
not  pay  even  the  same  small  amount  in  larger  sums  collected 
once  or  twice  a  year.  As  it  is,  on  the  wise  plan  pursued  by 
our  schools,  the  pence  are   cheerfully  paid    each  week,   by 
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parents  who  are  thus  consciously  discharging  a  wholesome 
duty,  and  one  which  reacts  beneficially  on  parent  and  child. 
And  the  pence  are  received  by  a  ready-made  army  of 
collectors,  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  their  knowledge 
enables  them  to  make  wise  and  timely  remission  of  fees, 
which  could  not  be  done  by  paid  official  collectors  of  a  school 
rate. 

I  add  that  a  wide  field  for  abuse  is  opened  upon  us  by  the 
free  schools  of  the  League,  and  that  I  do  not  see  where  their 
free  schools  are  to  stop.  I  should  like  to  know  for  what 
persons  they  are  to  be  applicable.  Complications  and  hard- 
ships of  more  than  one  kind  would,  I  think,  arise  on  this 
point. 

As  regards  economy  our  position  is  unassailable,  our 
superiority  incontestable  :  and  so  I  trust  it  may  appear  to 
every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Cerberus  of  the  public- 
purse. 

My  third  point  is  respecting  the  management  of  schools  for 
the  poor. 

I  am  far  from  claiming  perfection  for  the  existing  system 
on  this  point,  if  we  look  to  all  that  may  be  ranged  under  the 
head  of  management.  More  complete  organisation  is  needed 
for  this  class,  and  for  all  other  classes  of  educational  institu- 
tions. We  seem  to  me  to  have  arrived  at  that  point  when 
we  need  a  minister  or  board  of  education  with  veiy  stringent 
powers  ;  with  power  to  forbid  a  school  or  college  in  one  place, 
to  set  it  on  foot  in  another,  and  generally  to  organise  all 
education  throughout  from  top  to  bottom.  The  want  of 
method,  the  waste  of  power  are  enormous.  The  day  of 
experiments  is  past.  We  want  order  instead  of  chaos.  And 
such  a  minister  or  board  should  probably  have  well  constituted 
district  boards  of  education  with  which  to  communicate. 

But  when  I  come  merely  to  consider  separately  the  case  of 
each  denominational  school  for  the  poor,  I  am  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  present  system  of  managers  obtained 
under  the  management  clauses.  I  think  I  know  what  our 
school  managers  as  a  rule  are,  and  I  say  that  this  body  of  the 
laity  are  the  cream  of  our  country,  the  salt  of  the  land.  The}r 
do  their  work  with  a  care,  with  a  vigilance,  with  a  liberality, 
with  a  scrupulous  self-sacrificing  honesty,  which  are  beyond 
all  praise  or  need  of  praise.  How  is  it  you  get  such  men  ? 
Mark  the  answer.  Because  they  now  have  schools  in  which 
they  can  take  an  interest.  And  men  can  actually  be  found 
who  propose  to  drive  away  such  managers  by  destroying  their 
interest  in  the  schools  and  their  present  position  in  them  !  I 
know  it  is  an  infirmity  of  our  nature  not  to  understand  people 
while  they  are  with  us,  but  only  when  they  are  away — not  to 
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appreciate  friends  till  they  are  lost  to  us.  Must  it  be  so  in 
respect  to  our  present  school  managers  ?  Ah  me  !  shall  we 
only  value  our  pearl  when  we  have  cast  it  away  ?  Here, 
again,  there  would  certainly  be  a  strong  reaction  of  feeling. 

And  what  do  persons  propose  in  their  place  ?  Mr. 
Dixon  proposes  "  a  school  board  to  be  elected  by  the 
rate-payers."*  Lord  Campbell,  at  Birmingham,  recom- 
mended to  "  place  the  power  not  in  a  central,  but  in  a 
municipal  government. "t  Elsewhere  Lord  Campbell,referring 
to  his  own  bill,  writes  thus  : — "The  bill,  therefore,  gives  this 
important  power  to  town  councils,  who  may  form  school 
committees,  to  be  composed  partly  from  their  number,  and 
partly,  if  they  deem  it  safe," — oh !  marvellous  words  ! — 
"from  householders  beyond  it. "J  Our  future  school 
managers  are  to  be  town  councillors  !  Boards  elected  by 
ratepayers  !  An  Act  to  this  effect  should  be  entitled  "  An 
Act  for  the  ejectment  of  the  present  good  men  and  true  from 
all  future  management  of  schools."  Town  councillors  !  Have 
they  not  sufficient  work  to  do  with  the  health  of  towns  ?  with 
tho  terrible  death  rate  ?  with  crime  ?  and  with  the  police  ? 
with  the  dwellings  and  habits  of  the  poor  ?  with  creating  a 
social  life  for  poor  men  and  poor  women  as  they  might  have 
done  and  have  not  done  ?  Have  they  managed  all  this  so 
well  that  we  arc  grown  eager  to  saddle  them  also  with  tho 
management  of  all  our  schools  ?  I  should  be  most  loth  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  honourable  and  good  man,  such  as 
I  am  sure  is  to  be  found  in  many  a  town  council.  But  this 
is  not  a  crisis  in  which  we  can  pander  to  our  sensitiveness  or 
reserve,  and  think  we  do  our  duty  as  citizens  by  shrugging 
our  shoulders  in  private.  Town  councillors  !  Boards  elected 
by  ratepayers  !  What  a  volume  of  meaning  in  such  words 
for  the  people  of  Beverley  and  Bridgewater  and  Norwich  and 
Nottingham  and  Wakefield  and  elsewhere.  You  know  the 
qualifications  we  need  in  the  managers  of  our  schools.  In 
order  to  find  these  qualifications  do  your  minds  turn 
instinctively  to  town  councils  ? 

I  have  always  thought  that  special  district  boards  of 
education  were  desirable,  consisting  of  certain  official  persons, 
and  of  others  nominated  by  the  State  as  magistrates  are 
nominated.  Such  boards  would  be  relied  on  to  find  out 
where  any  new  school  was  wanting,  they  would  be  useful  as 
correspondents  with  the  minister  or  board  in  London,  and  in 
several  other  important  ways.  But  I  shall  never  deem  him  a 
wise  citizen  who  would  transfer  our  dear  schools  to  the  hands 

*  Manchester  Examiner  and  Time%  13th  October,  1SC9. 
t  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  14th  October,  ]8fi9. 
%  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  26th  October,  1869. 
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of  our  present    town   councils,    or   boards    elected    by   the 
ratepayers. 

One  more  word  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  done  with  it. 
We  find  people  deprecating  "  central  government  j"  and  Mr. 
Dixon,  at  Birmingham,  spoke  of  "the  evils  of  centralisation."* 
I  am  weary  of  this  cuckoo  cry.  Centralisation  means  organi- 
sation, the  storing  up  of  knowledge,  the  power  to  act  with 
effect.  We  want  more  of  all  this.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  people  confuse  centralisation  pure  and  simple,  and 
centralisation  connected  with  corrupting  patronage.  Take 
away  the  patronage  and  the  centralisation  is  a  power  for 
good.  A  strong  minister  of  education  with  power  to  appoint 
schoolmasters  would  be  dangerous ;  without  such  patronage 
he  is  the  very  instrument  we  want ;  and  public  opinion  is  an 
amply  sufficient  safeguard. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  consider  the  teachers  and  the  teaching.. 

As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school :  and  yet  not  one  word 
does  the  whole  army  of  the  League  venture  to  say  about  the 
teacher.  They  were  prudent.  They  kept  this  dark.  I  drag 
it  to  light.  They  have  not  got  teachers.  Can  they  train  good 
ones  for  secular  schools  ?  I  doubt  it.  A  remai'kable  admis- 
sion on  this  point  was  once  made  by  an  intelligent  advocate 
of  secular  schools,  when  examined  by  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee some  35  years  ago  or  more. 

Suppose  a  college  set  on  foot  for  training  teachers  for 
secular  schools  during  a  term  of  two  or  three  years ;  how  are 
the  town  councillors  or  other  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
to  train  good  men  and  good  women  for  those  schools  ?  I  do 
not  see  how  they  could  do  the  work  ;  neither  do  I  believe 
that  good  men  and  good  women  will  offer  themselves  to  be 
trained  for  service  in  such  schools  for  the  poor.  No  great 
work  can  be  done  without  a  great  ideal ;  and  we  have  at  least 
a  great  ideal,  viz.,  to  train  our  children  and  our  teachers  in 
their  whole  nature,  spirit,  soul,  and  body — to  train  them  for 
this  world  and  for  the  next.  And  we  can  and  do  get  the  best 
teachers ;  for  we  can  enlist  zeal,  we  can  draw  upon  the  youth- 
ful earnestness  of  the  country,  and  train  our  teachers  as 
human  beings  to  act  upon  other  human  beings,  not  to  be 
machines  grinding  other  machines.  Daily  labour,  debasing 
homes,  comparative  ignorance,  inability  to  express  themselves, 
all  prevent  the  working  man  and  woman  from  teaching  their 
children  the  awful  probabilities,  the  mighty  truths  about  their 
lives  here  and  in  the  world  to  come.  This  is  the  grand  special 
point  about  the  case  of  the  poor  man  which  renders  secular 
schools  a  deadly  wrong  to  him.     I  have  visited  thousands  of 

*  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  13th  October,  1809. 
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the  poor  in  their  homes  and  it  is  as  I  say.  And  all  our 
teachers  know,  as  I  know  well,  that  it  is  in  the  school  or  no- 
where that  the  children  of  the  working  class  can  get  answers 
to  the  questions,  whence  came  I  ?  whither  am  I  going  ?  how 
am  I  to  deal  with  conscience  and  my  inner  life  ?  how  am  I  to 
feel  about  injustice  and  miser}-,  and  all  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to  ?  I  appeal  to  all  men  of  the  League  who  believe  that 
we  are  something  more  than  mere  protoplasm,  who  believe 
that  our  yearning  after  a  future  life  will  not  be  frustrate,  I 
appeal  to  all  of  them  who  themselves  peat,  to  ponder  well  on 
the  poor  man's  case.* 

The  smug  advocate  of  secular  schools,  the  glib  writer  who 
hands  over  the  poor  children  to  town  councillors  with  a  stroke 
of  his  pen,  does  not  deal  with  facts,  with  realities.  He  would 
instruct  the  poor,  he  would  perhaps  make  them  skilled 
mechanics,  but  he  withholds  education  ;  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  make  them  good  men,  he  denies  them  faith,  and  morals 
which  hang  upon  faith.  "  The  moment,"  says  the  great  Dr. 
Arnold,  "  you  touch  upon  what  alone  is  education — the 
forming  the  moral  principles  and  habits  in  man — neutrality  is 
impossible.  Christianity  claims  to  be  the  paramount  arbiter 
of  all  morals,  and  he  who  judges  of  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong,  without  reference  to  its  authority,  practically  denies 
it.;;f 

We  cannot  doubt  where  Dr.  Arnold  would  have  been  in 
this  controversy. 

Arnold !  "  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour, 
England  hath  need  of  thee." 

I  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  another 
great  and  good  man.     He  says, 

"  The  pseudo-liberalism  of  indifference  has  prompted  many  to  deprecate  all 
religious  instruction  in  our  schools.  They  have  asserted  that  a  desire  to  impart 
religious  instruction  is  the  main  obstacle  to  education.  Now,  I  ask,  what  facts 
warrant  this  assertion  ?  I  will  venture  to  assert  the  direct  reverse,  and  to  say  that 
all  the  education  of  our  poorer  brethren  has  been  attained  solely  through  the 
beneficent  impulse  of  religion."  "  What  have  the  advocates  of  mere  secular 
education  done  that  they  should  boast  of  their  principle?  What  prevents  those 
who  maintain  it  from  setting  up  their  model  schools  and  teaching,  as  religion 
does,  their  millions?  "\ 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Lord  Hatherley. 

*  It  is  for  the  toiling  labourer  only  I  advocate  as  strictly  denominational  schools  as 
circumstances  allow.  I  would  throw  open  our  higher  schools  and  our  universities 
and  all  their  endowments  to  all  denominations  as  freely  as  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Even  more  than  this  I  suggested  twenty-two  years  ago,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  A  Clergyman's  Apology  for  Favouring  the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities." 

t  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  vol.  II.  p.  99,  5th  edition. 
^  *  Truth  and  its   Counterfeits;   a  Lecture,    by  Sir  W.  Page  Wood.      James 
Nisbet,  London. 
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Pardon  me  if  I  have  spoken  earnestly  :  it  is  because  I  feel 
that  a  mighty  cause  rests  on  the  issue,  the  cause  of  religion 
and  of  the  poor  man.  It  is  no  "priestly"  feeling  as  some 
have  called  it,  it  is  no  "  squire-and-parson  "  feeling  as  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  termed  it,  it  is  no  "  Conservative " 
feeling  as  another  journal  states.  Thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  Liberals  are  with  us, — men  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  second  wish  of  their  hearts  is  that  liberal  principles 
may  long  guide  and  govern  the  religious  people  of  England  ; 
but  the  first  wish  of  whose  hearts  is  that  that  people  may  be 
religious. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Eev.  CANON  CROM- 
WELL, M.A.,  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, 
who  said  : — 

THE  question  which  this  Congress  had  been  called  together 
to  assist  in  solving,  was  whether  the  present  system  of 
elementary  education,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the 
working  classes  in  this  country,  should  be  amended  and 
extended,  or  whether  it  should  be  entirely  swept  away,  and 
be  superseded  by  another  and  untried  system.  He  would 
not  dwell  upon  what  the  present  system  had  accomplished, 
but  wished  to  point  out  what  he  conceived  would  be  the 
probable  results  of  establishing  a  system  of  popular  education, 
supported  principally  by  local  rates,  and  placed  under  the 
management  of  ordinary  ratepayers.  If  the  schools  under 
the  new  system  were  to  be  efficient,  they  would  cost  the 
country  much  more  than  the  present  schools.  But  he  saw 
many  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  would  be  less  efficient 
than  those  already  in  existence.  That  opinion  was  not 
merely  theoretical,  but  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
United  States.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  local 
rates  for  schools  was  prominently  before  the  country,  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
popular  education  in  the  United  States,  and  accordingly  pro- 
vided himself  with  the  school  reports  of  twelve  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  corresponding  to  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  in  England.  He  had  carefully  read  those  American 
reports,  and  had  made  extracts,  to  which  he  should  refer,  in 
order  to  show  what  was  actually  the  state  of  things  under  a 
school  system  supported  principally  by  local  rates,  and 
directed  by  local  managers.  One  great  defect  in  their 
management    was   parsimony;    the    ratepayers    in    ordinary 
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districts  being  chiefly  anxious  to  keep  down  the  amount  of 
the  school  rate. 

"  The  dread  in  the  rural  districts  is  the  Fate  Bill."  (New  York  report,  1SC3.) 
"  We  raise  no  money  by  tax  for  schools."  (New  Jersey  report,  1867.)  "  In  one 
district  in  Cayuga  county,  it  is  reported  that  it  has  not  taxed  itself,  nor  raised  one 
cent  by  rate  bill  during  three  out  of  the  four  years  last  past."  (New  York  report, 
I860.)  "  In  several  townships  no  local  tax  whatever  is  assessed  for  tuition  pur- 
poses, the  schools  are  continued  till  the  State  funds  are  exhausted,  and  then 
closed."     (Ohio  report,  1865.) 

As  a  consequence  of  this  parsimony,  the  school  buildings, 
&c,,  in  country  districts  were  very  bad. 

"  We  have  alluded  in  former  reports  to  the  sad  condition  of  a  number  of  our 
school  houses, — the  plaster  falling  from  some,  the  doors  of  others  battered  or 
broken, — the  glass  out  of  their  windows."  (Maine  report,  180,").)  "From  every 
county  we  hear  the  same  complaints — school  houses  badly  built,  out  of  repair, 
inconveniently  located,  the  furniture  of  the  rudest  kind,  no  maps,  black  boards,  or 
apparatus  for  instruction."  (.Maryland  report,  1866.)  "The  schools  are  very 
poorly  supplied  with  apparatus  ;  indeed,  a  black  board  is  all  that  many  can  claim 
in  that  direction  "  (New  York  report,  18(37.)  "  There  is  not  a  respectable  farmer 
who  would  risk  his  reputation  as  a  merciful  man  by  placing  the  most  worthless 
cattle  in  these  miserable  apologies  for  school  houses:  the  very  swine  fare  better 
than  the  children."     (New  York  report,  1867.) 

So  much  for  school  houses,  &c,  under  a  rate-supported 
system. 

The  same  niggardly  feeling  on  the  part  of  poor  or  ill- 
educated  ratepayers  led  to  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers,  simply  because  they  could  be  engaged  at  low  salaries. 

"  Over  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  sub-district  schools  are  mere  boys  and 
girls,  and  almost  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Stale  is  changed  every  three 
years.  Few  of  the  sub-district  schools  are  taught  for  two  successive  terms  by  the 
same  teachers."  ^Ohio  report)  I860.)  "A  few  only  of  our  teachers  have  enjoyed 
the  profit  of  a  course  of  normal  instruction.  A  large  part  enter  on  their  duties 
with  no  other  preparation  than  what  may  be  gathered  in  our  common  schools; — 
in  too  many  instances  to  perpetuate  their  imperfections."  (Maine  report,  1866.) 
"The  schools  are  shorn  of  their  strength  by  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers,  more  than  by  all  other  causes  combined."  (Vermont  report,  1863.)  "The 
great  want  of  our  common  schools  to-day  is,  a  supply  of  competent  teachers." 
(Illinois  report,  1866.)  "  The  want  of  competent  teachers  is  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
State."  (Maryland  report,  1SG0  )  "  It  is  again  a  duty  to  state  that  wages  rather 
than  worth  determine  the  employment  of  one-half  the  persons  who  teach:  and  I 
have  been  constrained  often  to  ask  the  question,  '  Why  do  you  teach  ?  '  and  in 
some  instances  the  prompt  reply  has  been,  '  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  !  '  " 
(New  York  report,  IS07.)  "The  trustees  generally  employ  third-rate  teachers 
because  they  are  cheap."     (Maryland  report,  1866.) 

In  another  way  the  ratepayers  contrived  to  keep  down  the 
school  rate,  namely,  by  closing  the  rural  schools  for  several 
months  in  every  year.  In  twelve  States  of  the  Union  the 
schools  were  on  an  average  kept  open  for  only  six  months  in 
the  year. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  school  buildings  being  bad,  of  the 
teachers  being  untrained  and  incompetent,  and  of  many 
schools  being  closed  for  half  the  year,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  scholars  should  be  indifferently  taught.    His  remarks 
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applied  to  the  Union  as  a  whole;  of  course  there  were  striking- 
exceptions  to  be  found  in  such  cities  as  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  St.  Louis.  There  the  system  wore  its  best 
aspect :  to  such  schools  it  was  that  English  visitors  were 
directed  to  see  what  had  been  done  in  America. 

"  Geography,  grammar,  history,  and  penmanship  are  badly  taught  in  our 
schools.  Reading  is  not  taught  as  it  should  be."  (New  York  report,  1867.)  "We 
find  very  lew  good  readers  in  any  of  our  schools."     (Maine  report,  1865.) 

This  was  the  testimony  of  Americans  themselves.  He  next 
quoted  from  Mr.  Fraser,  our  own  commissioner,  who  had 
given  a  most  able  report,  though  in  the  opinion  of  some 
persons  it  was  too  partial  to  the  American  system.  Yet  Mr. 
Fraser  said  : — 

"  I  copy  my  notes  of  the  attainments  of  the  first-class  of  a  New  York  primary 
school,  the  age  of  the  children  (all  boys')  ranging  between  nine  and  ten.  Arith- 
metic, as  far  as  long  division,  geography  of  North  America,  writing  on  slates 
only;  no  hi  tory,  no  grammar,  or  composition,  aiithmetical  tables  not  very  per- 
fectly known,  and  in  finding  out  mentally  how  many  yards  there  were  in  half  a 
mile,  very  i'ew  were  right.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  primary  school." 
(Report,  p.  118.) 

As  to  management,  there  were  constant  quarrels  among  the 
managers,  arising  out  of  local  jealousies  and  distrust. 

"  The  report  from  Swan  Island  states  that  there  is  a  great  quarrel  amongst  the 
parents  in  this  very  small  district;  they  seem  determined  either  to  govern  the 
school,  or  to  destroy  its  efficiency."  (Maine  report,  183a.)  "  I  never  wish  to 
deal  with  contestants  more  rancorous,  in  contests  more  trivial,  than  have  arisen 
out  of  differences  of  opinion  among  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts."  (Rhode 
Island  report,  1864.)  ''The  supreme  control  of  the  schools  is  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  local  administrators  with  no  adequate  guarantee  of  competency."  (Re- 
port of  the  Rev.  J.  Fraser.) 

The  Bible  was  not  permitted  to  be  read  at  all  in  many  cases ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  religious  instruction 
there  was  a  low  tone  of  morality. 

"The  prevailing  vice  of  American  schoolboys  is  untruthfulness."  (Report  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Fraser.) 

But  there  was  growing  up  in  America  a  loud  demand  for 
religious  education,  and  hence  we  find  in  almost  all  the  large 
towns,  that  parents,  anxious  about  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  their  children,  send  them  to  private  schools.  This 
was  hard  upon  that  class  of  parents,  who,  being  heavily  taxed 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  were  yet  unable  to  send 
their  children  to  them,  through  fear  of  moral  contamination. 

''  One  serious  objection  urged  by  many,  for  not  patronising  the  common  schools, 
is,  that  their  children  learn  so  much  immorality  and  wickedness:  on  this  account 
they  prefer  to  retain  their  children  at  home,  or  to  send  them  to  some  private 
school."     (New  York  report,  1867.) 

It  was  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  Germans  settled  in  America 
have  expressed  strong  objections  against  the  secular  school 
system,  which  is  unknown  in  their  own  country.     He  quoted 
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the  following  passages  from  a   sermon  preached  before  the 
Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Baltimore  : — 

"  Many  parents  decline  to  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools  on  account. 
of  the  profanity,  vulgarity,  and  rudeness,  which  are  found  to  reign  there.  The 
patrons  of  this  system,"  observed  the  German  preacher,  "forgot  that  educated  mind 
without  religion  is  educated  vice.  Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  the 
sum  of  what  we  need  and  ask :  Give  us  Christian  schools,  which  have  a  God,  a 
Saviour,  a  Holy  Spirit,  a  Bible,  a  hymn-book,  a  catechism,  and  prayer,  a  pastor, 
and  pious  school  teacher — a  school  between  the  family  and  the  church." 

This  extract  may  be  found  in  a  valuable  pamphlet  by 
Archdeacon  Sinclair,  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  School  Rates  in 
England  and  America." 

It  had  been  said  that  the  upper  classes  in  this  country  did 
not  care  about  giving  a  religious  training  to  their  children. 
He  differed  from  that  statement.  If  you  were  to  go  to  "Win- 
chester, Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  or  any  other  great  school, 
you  would  find  that  religious  education  does  form  a  material 
part  of  school  instruction.  He  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr. 
Arnold  as  a  well  known  example  of  the  fact,  that  the  most 
successful  head-masters  of  our  time  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  religious  education  forming  a  part  of  school  training.  It 
Avould  be  a  great  injustice  to  a  working  man  that  his  child 
should  be  deprived  of  that,  which  a  rich  man's  child  now 
almost  universally  gets  at  school.     (Applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  De.  RIGG,  Principal 
of  the  Wesleyan  Training  College,  London,  who,  on  rising, 
said : — 

HE  wished,  in  the  first  instance,  to  say  that  he  was  there 
on  his  own  responsibility.  He  had  come  there  on  his 
own  responsibility  because  he  was  convinced  that  there  was 
no  basis  except  that  which  was  afforded  by  this  National 
Union,  on  which  it  was  possible  for  the  existing  denomi- 
national institutions  to  be  maintained,  and  because  he  believed 
they  should  be  maintained  on  every  ground  of  wisdom  and 
of  righteousness.  Very  well  knowing  what  the  mind  of  the 
Wesleyan  Connexion  was  on  the  subject,  he  desired  to  say  a 
few  words  on  what  he  believed  to  be  the  only  safe  policy  of 
management  in  regard  to  this  National  Union.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  amongst  the  Methodists  a  number  of  able 
and  godly  men  who  had  connected  themselves  with  the 
Birmingham  League.  Some  of  them  had  done  so  under 
a  misapprehension,  they  had  not  understood  the  whole  length 
to  which  the  Birmingham  League  was  prepared  to  go.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  was  quite  certain  that  any  course  to  be  taken  by 
the  Union,  which  imputed  to  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
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League  motives  that  were  anything  like  unchristian,  would  be 
a  very  grave  fault  of  policy.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  effect  of  such 
a  course,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  to  produce  an  unfortunate 
reaction  and  to  detach  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  at  present 
are  disposed  to  identify  themselves  with  this  Union,  and 
induce  them  to  attach  themselves  with  the  Birmingham 
League. 

Throughout  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  there  was  the  greatest 
possible  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  mixing  up  of  the  question 
of  education  for  this  country,  with  the  question  of  education  for 
any  other  country  whatsoever.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  listened  with 
admiration  to  the  able  paper  which  had  been  read  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  that  morning — a  gentleman  of  well-known  ability 
and  long  experience  in  educational  matters  ; — but  there  was 
one  part  of  that  paper  which  he  most  humbly  ventured  to 
think  was  not  quite  well  advised,  and  that  was  the  part  which 
made  a  reference  to  the  educational  system  of  Ireland.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  were  many  Methodists  who  believed  that 
each  of  the  two  systems  reposed  upon  its  own  right,  and  that- 
each  had  been  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  country  to 
which  it  had  been  applied,  and  there  were  many  gentlemen 
friendly  to  the  denominational  system  for  England  who  were 
prepared  to  maintain  the  existing  national  system  in  Ireland. 
No  graver  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  mix  up  these  two 
systems — (hear,hear) — and  so  far  as  methodism  was  concerned, 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  neutralise  the  whole  of  their  body 
and  its  organisation.  Such  a  course  would  detach  some  of 
their  most  powerful  ministers  and  laymen,  and  would  give 
them  a  disposition  to  make  terms  with  the  Birmingham 
League.  He  wished  further  to  say  that  he  deeply  deprecated 
anything  which  implied  that  gentlemen  who  connected 
themselves  with  the  secularist  scheme  were  to  be  considered 
a  denomination  of  atheists.  Many  clergymen  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  this  country  had  connected  them- 
selves with  the  Birmingham  League,  for  the  most  part  he 
thought  from  mistaken  ideas,  but  still  they  had  done  so.  They 
conceived  the  alternative  to  be,  not  between  atheism  on  the 
one  side  and  denominationalism  on  the  other,  but  between 
secularism  on  one  side  and  clericalism  and  superstition  on  the 
other.  That  was  the  form  in  which  they  looked  at  the 
alternative.  Let  us  not  provoke  them  to  that  by  stigmatising 
them  as  a  denomination  of  atheists.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a 
great  mistake — and  he  said  so  with  all  respect  for  the  noble- 
lord  who  presided — to  suppose  that  the  question  of  religious 
intolerance  was  a  mere  shadow.  The  question  of  religious 
intolerance  was  not  a  mere  shadow.  The  Methodist  Conference 
had  grievous  complaints  of  religious  intolerance  in  the  manage- 
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rnent  of  schools  brought  under  its  notice,  and  lie  felt  bound  to 
the  Union  and  in  order  to  the  success  of  that  meeting  to  read 
a  resolution  of  the  last  Wcsleyan  Conference  upon  that 
subject : — 

"The  Conference  having  learned  with  much  regret  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  clergymen  and  others  continue  to  refu-e  instruction  in  national  schools  to 
children  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  unless  such  children  also  attend  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  Established  Church,  affirms  its  conviction  that  the  enforcement,  of  an 
adequate  conscience  clause,  in  all  schools  receding  Parliamentary  grants  for  build- 
ing or  maintenance,  is  essential  to  a  due  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  directs  the  general  committee  to  take  measures  for  urging  this  subject  on  tho 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

The  Union  would  not  act  wisely  if  it  extenuated  the  need 
there  was  for  education  in  this  country.  He  knew  that  fearful 
exaggerations  upon  the  other  side  had  been  made,  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  all  the  exacro-erations  Tjroduced  an 
exaggerated  impression  of  the  truth.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
perhaps  true,  as  Lord  Eobert  Montagu  said,  that  not  more 
than  400,000  children  never  went  to  school ;  but  how  short 
and  how  fitful  was  the  attendance  of  those  who  went  !  (Hear.) 
The  education  which  they  received  was  soon  rubbed  off  by 
the  rude  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  what  was  needed  was 
to  secure  that  the  children  in  tho  schools,  by  indirect  and  not 
by  direct  compulsion,  should  receive  such  a  continuous 
education  as  should  do  justice  to  the  admirable  system  of 
denominational  instruction  and  education  which  had  been 
provided  by  the  Government  and  by  the  denominations  con- 
jointly. (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  the  Union  would  put  them- 
selves right  with  the  country  by  admitting  as  broadly  as  tho 
Birmingham  League  had  done  that  there  was  a  grand  work 
to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  need  of  doing  it.     (Cheers.) 
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Wednesday,  November  3rd. — 2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


OPENING  ADDRESS   BY    TEE  PRESIDENT,    HUGH 
BIRLEY,   ESQ.,    M.P. 

HUGH  BIRLEY,  Esq.,  M.P.  :— My  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — We  will  now,  if  you  please,  proceed  with, 
the  afternoon  programme.  If  I  understand  the  object  of  this 
Union  rightly,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  education  should  be  universal  without  being  compulsory  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  should  be  religious  without 
infringing  upon  the  conscience  of  any  parent,  or  of  any  pupil. 
(Hear.)  Unquestionably  that  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
be  solved ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless 
question  ;  and  whatever  difficulties  and  objections  there  may 
be  to  the  plan  propounded  by  this  Union,  I  think  they  are 
far  greater  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place,  compulsion 
is  rather  an  odious  term  to  the  English  mind.  (Hear.)  I 
think  we  ought  to  consider — as,  indeed,  this  Union  has 
broadly  stated — the  national  characteristics  a  little ;  and 
those  who  have  seen  anything,  however  slight,  of  the  way  in 
which  things  are  conducted  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
rather  feel  that  it  is  repugnant  to  be  so  drilled  and  so  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  policeman.  In  many  States  of  Europe 
it  is  said  that  almost  from  infancy  to  old  age  the  population 
are  never  free  from  the  surveillance  of  the  police  authorities. 
That,  I  think,  must  be  very  objectionable  here.  I  also  think 
it  an  objection  to  take  away  the  responsibility  of  tho  parent 
in  the  degree  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  system. 
(Hear.)  It  is  very  true  that  many  parents  are  utterly  unfit  to 
exert  parental  responsibility ;  utterly  unfit  to  undertake  the 
management  of  their  children.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
posed to  take  all  the  children  from  the  household  and  collect 
them  in  some  Spartan  fashion  in  large  boarding-schools,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  better  educated  in  a  fuller  and  higher 
sense  of  the  term.  That  there  are  advantages  in  compulsion, 
I  am  willing  to  grant.  It  is  very  simple.  If  a  child  is 
obliged  to  go  to  school,  you  will  say  there  is  an  end  of  it 
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there  is  a  breach  of  the  law  if  it  does  not ;  the  parent  is  fined, 
and  the  child  is  carried  off  by  the  policeman  to  school;  and 
so  you  obtain  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  the  education  of  the 
people  :  that  is  to  say,  you  bring  all  the  children  into  schools, 
and  you  compel  them  to  undergo  a  certain  training.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  shall  be  agreed  upon 
all  matters  of  detail ;  but  those  who  advocate  the  views  of 
this  Union  are  generally  of  opinion  that  compulsion  may 
properly,  in  analogy  with  our  system  of  Government  in  this 
country,  be  carried  to  a  certain  extent ;  that  we  may  educate, 
for  instance,  compulsorily,  the  children  of  the  pauper  and  those 
receiving  out-door  relief,  or  who  may  be  just  above  pauperism, 
might  fairly  receive  a  certain  amount  of  education.  I  will 
here  refer  to  a  paragraph  which  struck  me  very  much  in  a 
pamphlet  upon  education,  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann.  He  says 
that  all  this  Privy  Council  system  of  education  has  a  pau- 
perising tendency,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  parents 
of  the  children  who  come  to  our  Parliamentary  schools  can 
suppose  that  the  twopence  or  threepence  a  week  paid  for  their 
education  is  really  the  cost  of  the  education,  and,  therefore, 
he  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  a  pauper,  and  he  knows  it, 
and  the  wonder  is  he  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  am  giving  in 
almost  his  own  words  what  Mr.  Mann  says.  I  believe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  that  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  pai-ent  does  not 
know  that  he  is  pauperised.  There  is  no  feeling  of  that  sort. 
He  probably  believes,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  the  money 
paid  for  the  school  wage  is  the  expense  of  the  child  at  school. 
And  then,  I  cannot  see  why,  if  he  did  know  it,  he  should  feel 
pauperised  and  degraded.  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  to 
Eton,  or  any  public  school,  probably  is  aware  that  the 
amount  he  pays  for  the  school  fees  is  not  the  cost  of  the 
education  received,  but  that  it  is  supplemented  by  those 
ancient  endowments  which  have  remained  intact  in  this 
country  for  the  last  300  or  400  years.  Yet,  he,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  has  no  feeling  of  degradation  or  pauperism  in  the 
matter.  Then,  why  should  the  working-man  have  feelings  of 
that  kind  ?  I  am  unable  to  sec  it.  (Hear.)  I  pass  on  to 
that  class  of  children  who  are  sent  to  reformatories  ;  and  all, 
I  think,  will  agree  that  it  is  proper  that  that  class  should 
receive  education  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  their 
parents.  Many  of  them  are  but  slightly  removed  from  the 
criminal  classes,  and,  therefore,  would  very  properly  come 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  authorities.  I  believe  also  that 
if  encouragement  were  given,  either  to  the  religious  bodies,  or 
to  private  persons,  more  than  is  done  at  present,  for  the 
establishment  of  free  schools,  many  children  of  this  class 
would  be  educated  without  putting  the  public  or  the  Govern- 
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nient  to  more  than  a  very  trifling  expense.  I  believe  that  that 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  them.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  or  at  all  to  follow  the  opinions  of  those  who  say 
that  the  present  system  is  a  failure  as  regards  education. 
That  it  is  imperfect  and  incomplete,  I  readily  and  entirely 
admit;  and  I  wish  we  could  improve  it ;  but  is  it  so  certain 
that  the  new  system  will  give  a  perfect  and  complete  educa- 
tion to  our  people  ?  Is  our  experience  of  boards  of  guardians, 
or  of  public  or  parish  authorities  of  any  kind,  such  that  we  should 
be  willing  to  suppose  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  place  the 
matter  in  their  hands,  and  that  there  will  rise  up  in  this  country 
on  all  sides  some  Utopian  system  of  education  which  will  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  country,  by  supplementing,  or  rather  super- 
seding the  present  system  ?  I  believe  if  you  were  to  ask  the 
most  sensible  guardians  and  town  councillors  and  public 
authorities,  they  would  admit  that  they  were  scarcely  com- 
petent to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind  with  effect.  You  must 
recollect  that  you  require  a  great  deal  from  gentlemen  or 
authorities  who  are  to  superintend  education  of  this  kind.  It 
is  very  difficult  in  administrations  to  which  the  whole  attention 
is  not  given,  to  give  that  close  regard  to  details  which  work  of 
this  kind,  and  especially  at  the  outset,  will  require.  If  I  may 
refer  to  the  last  session  of  our  Congress,  I  would  say  that  I 
admit  as  fully  as  Dr.  Bigg  the  present  want  of  education.  I 
believe  he  put  the  matter  quite  right  when  he  said  that  enor- 
mous has  been  the  exaggeration  as  regards  the  numbers  of 
those  who  receive  no  education  whatever ;  and  yet,  if  we  could 
see  the  actual  want,  the  real  state  of  things — if  it  were  possible 
to  present  it  to  us — we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  it  was 
indeed  necessary  to  do  something  much  more  effectual  than  has 
hitherto  been  done.  I  have  felt  that  for  a  very  long  time,  the 
attention  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  question  of  education 
has  impressed  that  upon  me  perpetually.  I  have  seen  schools 
rising  on  all  sides ;  a  great  deal  has  been  done  ;  but  I  have  seen 
at  the  same  time  that  a  great  deal  has  been  left  undone  ;  and  I 
have  asked  myself  how  is  this  residuum,  or  residue,  to  use  a 
more  respectful  term,  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
education  ?  And  here  let  me  say  a  word  about  our  Privy 
Council.  They  have  often  given  great  discouragement  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  desired  to  promote  education,  and 
often  their  arguments  have  by  no  means  tended  either  to 
efficiency  or  economy.  (Hear.)  It  may  be  recollected  that 
Mr.  Lowe,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  one  of 
his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  years  ago,  said  : — 
"  I  cannot  promise  that  this  system  (the  Revised  Code)  will 
be  an  economical  one,  and  I  cannot  promise  that  it  will  be  an 
efficient  one ;  but  I  can  promise  that  it  shall  be   either  one 
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or  the  other.  If  it  is  not  cheap,  it  shall  be  efficient ;  if  it  is 
not  efficient,  it  shall  bo  cheap."  That  was  in  1862.  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  present  regulations  of  the  Privy  Council — 
■which  many  persons  think  are  founded  merely  upon  results, 
tend  to  cause  extra  expense  to  the  promoters  of  schools, 
and  to  no  economy  on  the  part  of  the  public;  and  often, 
of  course,  they  prevent  the  foundation  or  extension  of  schools 
where  such  foundation  and  extension  are  very  materially 
needed.  I  know  such  instances  myself.  I  might  give  one 
illustration  of  the  obstructiveness  of  these  regulations,  namely, 
where  it  is  required  that  there  shall  be  provided  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  (I  think  it  is)  of  ground  for  a  school.  Well,  gentle- 
men who  are  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  land  in  large  towns, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  most  populous  districts  the  houses 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  available  space,  will  know  that  where 
there  is  the  greatest  need  of  education  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  founding  a  school,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  freehold  with  a  secure  title  which  shall  pass  the 
Privy  Council  regulations  in  regard  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre 
for  playground.  This  has,  1  know,  in  many  cases  prevented  the 
grants  of  the  Council  being  accepted  at  all.  I  have  seen  various 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  people, 
but  I  do  not  notice  in  any  of  them  this  requirement  for  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  for  the  children's  playground.  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  that  wc  should  have  recreation  grounds  for 
the  children  ;  but  their  education  is  assuredly  of  still  more  im- 
portance, and  very  often  a  diminished  space  would  effectually 
answer  the  purpose.  Well,  now,  my  lords,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, I  must  not  occupy  more  of  your  time,  which  is  limited. 
I  shall  add  nothing  more  than  this,  that  I  think,  reverting 
again  to  the  question  of  compulsion,  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  every  child  should  be  examined,  and,  if  possible,  receive 
a  certificate.  (Hear.)  It  is  proposed  that  the  half  time  system 
should  be  prolonged,  in  order  that  the  child  might  be  certified 
as  having  had  an  education.  I  would  for  a  few  years  give 
considerable  power  to  the  examiners,  so  that  if  they  cannot 
give  certificates  to  certain  children  they  may  be  at  liberty  to 
exempt  them,  so  that  they  might  go  to  work,  because  it  might 
be  a  hardship  in  some  cases  to  insist  upon  their  keeping  away 
from  work  and  attending  school.  But  I  believe  that  if  such 
a  system  were  tried  for  four  or  five  years  there  would  rarely 
be  a  case  of  hardship  or  difficulty,  and  that  it  would  soon  be 
understood  that  every  child  who  is  to  work  must  pass  an 
elementary  education,  and  that  there  would  be  no  outcry 
about  hardship  or  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  public.  And  it 
is  quite  clear  that  under  the  present  system,  improved  and 
extended,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  free  or  other 
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schools,  or  night  schools,  where  the  necessary  instruction  in 
reading-,  writing-,  and  arithmetic  would  "be  readily  given 
without  payment  if  the  parents  were  unable  to  pay.  I  have 
not  referred  to  the  religious  element.  Upon  that  point,  I  will 
only  say  that  the  country  to  which  we  are  generally  referred 
as  a  model  for  the  secular  system  of  education  is  Germany  ; 
and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  we  have  reason  to  be  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  system  of  religious  instruction  there.    (Hear.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  CANON  NORRIS, 
M.A.,  Bristol,  to  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Conscience 
Clause,"  who,  on  rising,  said  : — ■ 

THERE  are  thi'ee  points  of  view  from  which  the  education 
question  may  bo  regarded  : — the  political,  the  ecclesias- 
tical, the  parental. 

1.  Those  who  view  it  from  the  political  platform,  reasoning 
mostly  from  statistics  and  aiming  at  uniformity,  are  apt  to 
allow  their  notion  of  education  to  become  narrowed  to  that 
cut  and  dried  portion  of  it  which  can  be  tabulated  in  their 
statistics  ;  and  men  expect  from  a  wholesale  manufacture  of 
mere  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  all  those  blessed  fruits 
which  really  result  and  can  only  result  from  education  in  a 
far  larger  sense,  from  the  right  training  of  the  higher  nature 
of  children.  Politicians  will  bitterly  regret  it,  if,  after  mul- 
tiplying schools  all  over  the  land,  they  find  out  too  late  that 
these  schools  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  unwholesome  in 
their  influences. 

2.  Those,  secondly,  who  view  the  question  from  the 
ecclesiastical,  that  is,  from  the  church  or  chapel  platform,  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  in  their  fastidiousness  about 
the  quality  of  our  schools,  are  hindering  the  due  increase  of 
their  quantity.  They  are  for  enforcing  a  certain  dogmatic 
quality  of  instruction  as  unyieldingly  as  if  the  children  be- 
longed to  them  body  and  soul  by  divine  right ;  forgetting 
that  although  "  ivhat  we  shall  teach"  may  be  a  question  of 
principle,  "  ivhat  we  can  get  children  to  learn"  must  ever  be  a 
question  of  expediency. 

o.  Lastly,  those  who  take  ike  parents'  view,  the  home  view, 
of  the  matter,  are  really  an  overwhelming  majority,  but  they 
are  a  silent  majority,  unheard  and  out  of  court,  while  the  two 
other  factions  are  fighting  noisily  over  their  dearest  interests. 

Such  are  the  three  parties.  Compromise  there  must  be. 
Let  all  three  parties  distinctly  understand  that  if  the  nation 
is  to  be  educated,  there  must  be  compromise. 
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But  which  of  the  three  parties  is  bound  to  concede  most  ? 
Clearly  the  first  and  second  are  bound  to  concede  most  to  the 
parent.  For  to  the  parent  the  child  after .  all  belongs  by 
divinest  right.  The  question  of  education  is  emphatically  a 
parents'  question. 

What,  then,  is  the  parents'  view  ? 

Here  I  must  begin  as  One  who  is  our  best  guide  began — it 
is  the  only  safe  way  of  approaching  the  question — I  must 
"  take  a  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst."  I  must  ask 
you  in  all  your  deliberations  to  keep  your  eye  fixed  upon  that 
child. 

There  he  stands,  there  she  stands,  before  you,  perilously 
sensitive  to  every  influence,  capable  of  almost  infinite  de- 
velopment for  good  or  for  evil.  There  the  child  stands  a 
living  growing  thing, — not  a  mere  receptacle  which  has  to  be 
filled  with  certain  commodities,  but  a  living  growing  thing, 
whose  growth  has  to  be  trained.  A  living  growing  thing 
which,  whether  you  will  or  no,  must  and  will  go  on  all  through 
its  school  years  living  and  growing,  and  fixing  its  character 
for  weal  or  woe. 

Shall  the  lower  part  of  that  child's  nature  be  allowed  to 
grow  with  its  growth  and  strengthen  with  its  strength,  while 
the  higher  part,  which  ought  to  control  the  lower,  is 
undeveloped  ?  We  all  protest.  Thank  God,  we  are  all  now 
agreed  in  wishing  for  the  education  of  the  child's  higher 
nature. 

But  of  that  higher  nature,  shall  the  intellectual  part  only 
be  called  into  activity,  or  the  spiritual  as  well  ?  in  other 
words,  shall  the  child  learn  its  responsibilities  to  man  only, 
or  its  responsibilities  to  God  also  ? 

Here,  again,  we  are  all  agreed.  We  all  wish  the  spiritual 
sense  of  that  boy  or  girl  to  be  awakened  and  educated.  The 
politician  and  the  secularist  wish  it  equally  with  the  eccle- 
siastic. On  this  point,  injustice  is  often  done  to  the  so-called 
secularist. 

"  But,"  says  the  secularist  (and  here  we  come  to  the  point 
of  difference),  "leave  that  to  the  parent,  leave  the  child's 
religious  education  to  the  parent.  Why  should  the  school 
embarrass  itself  with  so  delicate  and  sacred  a  matter  ?  "  And 
the  politician  is  continually  tempted  to  adopt  the  secularist's 
view,  and  so  get  rid  of  numberless  perplexities. 

But  what  says  the  "parent  ?  I  say  in  this  matter  we  are 
bound  to  listen  to  the  parent.  What  does  that  silent  parent 
holding  fast  his  child's  hand  say  ?  We  will  force  him  to 
speak.  Ask  the  father.  There  is  not  a  labouring  man  in  this 
country  who,  if  asked  whether  he  wished  his  child  to  be 
religiously  or  irreligiously  brought  up,  would  not  say  at  once, 
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religiously.  However  irreligious  himself,  I  say  it  confidently, 
nay,  I  would  almost  say  the  more  neglected  his  own  religion 
has  been,  the  more  anxious  he  is  that  the  child  should  learn 
to  be  religious.  Ask  the  mother,  she  wishes  it  still  more 
earnestly.  If  there  are  parents  who  don't  wish  it,  they 
are  the  dangerous  elements  of  our  body  politic ;  the  last  we 
wish  to  listen  to. 

But  the  secularist  here  presses  to  the  front  with  his 
question,  "  Will  the  father  or  mother  be  so  kind  as  to  under- 
take the  religious  education  of  the  child  at  home  ?  It  would 
relieve  us  of  a  hundred  difficulties/"  The  parents  answer  at 
once,  "  How  can  we  ?  you  are  mocking  us.  We  are  no 
scholars  ourselves.  And  if  we  were,  our  home  makes  it 
impossible ;  it  is  totally  unlike  the  homo  you  are  accustomed 
to.  Our  home  is  but  the  feeding  and  sleeping  place  of 
the  family,  with  neither  room  nor  time  for  aught  but  the 
barest  necessities  of  life.  And  what  we  want  for  our  child 
is  not  merely  the  learning  to  read  the  Testament.  If  that 
were  all,  it  might  be  got  at  the  Sunday-school.  But  we 
want  more ;  we  want  our  child  to  be  accustomed  to  re- 
member God  week-days  as  well  as  Sundays.  We  want 
him  to  know  that  the  Lord  is  in  every  place.  Our  eldest 
boy  is  quite  altered  since  he  went  to  school.  And  it  all 
comes  of  having  a  religious  man  for  his  teacher.  If  yon 
give  up  the  school  prayer  and  hymn  and  Bible  lesson,  may  be 
you'd  be  getting  a  very  different  style  of  man  for  your  teacher. 
So  we  just  wish  to  leave  matters  alone,  and  let  the  school 
keep  up  its  connection  with  the  church  or  chapel." 

This,  or  something  of  this  sort,  would  be  the  answer  of 
four  parents  out  of  five  all  over  the  country.  I  know  from 
continual  conversation  with  them  that  this  is  their  feeling ; 
and  they  have  a  divine  right  to  be  heard  in  the  matter.  They 
care  immensely  for  their  children's  religious  education,  and 
their  homes  being  what  they  are,  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
it  of  the  school.  To  deny  it  them  there,  to  force  upon  them, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  one  secular  type  of  school,  would  be 
a  gross  infringement  of  their  religious  liberty,  an  intolerance 
of  which  the  nineteenth  century  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

And  worse, — thus  to  slight  and  trifle  with  their  sense  of 
religious  responsibility,  showing  itself  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  well  show  itself,  is  the  sure  way  to  extinguish  it 
sooner  or  later.  Are  they  likely  to  go  on  caring  for  their 
children's  religion,  when  those  who  govern  them  appear  to 
care  so  little  for  it  ?  And  is  this  gradual  dying  out  of 
parental  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  children's  religious 
nurture  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  our  statesmen  ? 

So,  whatever  complication  of  the  problem  it  may  involve,  I 
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maintain  as  the  parents'  advocate,  that  the  politician  is  bound 
to  make  this  concession  to  them,  and  let  the  national  school 
continue  to  be  a  place  of  religious  instruction. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  half  of  the  subject,  the  concession 
•which,  as  the  parents'  advocate,  I  claim  from  the  ecclesiastical, 
that  is,  the  "  church  and  chapel "  party.  I  claim  then  from 
them,  as  I  claimed  from  the  secularists,  that  they  shall  do 
nothing  to  weaken,  nothing  to  slight,  that  they  shall  in  no 
way  trifle  with  this  solemn  sense  of  religious  responsibility 
which  God  has  planted  deep  down  in  every  parent's  heart. 

"  But,"  says  the  ecclesiastic,  "  I  am  altogether  with  you 
here."  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  are  not  altogether  with  me. 
You  effectually  weaken  and  extinguish  the  parent's  responsi- 
bility if  you  take  it  clean  out  of  his  hands.  "Where  there  is 
no  freedom  of  choice,  there  can  be  no  feeling  of  responsibility. 
When  you  say  to  the  parent,  "  your  child  must  and  shall 
have  religious  instruction,  and  he  must  and  shall  have  it  of 
one  particular  kind,"  you  destroy  the  parent's  option ;  and 
that  gone,  his  feeling  of  responsibility  is  gone  too. 

Let  the  clergy,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  beware  of 
the  impolicy  of  thus  destroying  the  English  labourer's  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  religious  training  of  his  child.  If  it 
be  once  destroyed,  the  clergyman's  present  hold  upon  the 
sacred  ark  of  national  education  is  gone  for  ever.  Asking  for 
too  much  he  loses  all. 

But  in  point  of  duty,  as  well  as  in  point  of  policy,  we  clergy 
are  bound  to  regard  the  religious  instruction  of  children  as  a 
stewardship  entrusted  to  us  by  the  parents,  and  entrusted 
either  fully  or  with  reservations,  as  the  parent  may  choose. 

True,  we  may  feel  that  we  are  far  more  competent  than  they 
are  to  direct  it.  True,  they  too  may  feel  this,  and  wish,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  leave  it  entirely  in  our  hands.  But, 
granting  all  this,  I  still  say  it  is  a  stewardship  for  which  we 
have  to  account  to  their  conscience  as  well  as  to  our  own. 

We  clergy  owre  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to  the  parent,  we 
owe  it  to  that  child,  to  regard  his  religious  training  as  a 
stewardship  devolved  upon  us  by  the  free  will  of  the  parent. 
"We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  else  the  minister  of  Christ's  people 
becomes  their  priest,  in  a  sense  in  which  none  of  us,  I  trust, 
wish  to  claim  the  character.  Wre  owe  it  to  the  parent,  else, 
as  I  said,  we  inevitably  weaken,  and,  sooner  or  later,  destroy 
the  parent's  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
"We  owe  it  to  yonder  child,  else  we  are  teaching  him  the  first 
four  commandments  at  the  expense  of  the  fifth. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  argument  is  con- 
verging upon  the  so-called  conscience  clause,  as  the  con- 
cession which,   on   the   part    of  the   parents,   I  claim   from 
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the  "  church,  and    chapel "  party.      But    before   the   eccle- 
siastic  concedes  the  principle   on  which   I  rest   it,  he   has 
two  objections  :  first,  he   denies  that  there  is  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  parent's  liberty,  because  if  the  parent  dislikes 
the   religious   teaching    he    is    free    to  withdraw   his    child 
from  the  school;  and,  secondly,  he  says," I  have  a  conscience 
as  well  as   those   parents,    and   an  equal   right   to   have   it 
respected.     If  I  teach  at  all,  I  must  teach  the  whole  truth  and 
nothiug  but  the  truth.     I  owe  it  to  my  conscience  to  do  so." 
Such  are  his  two  objections.    How  are  they  to  be  answered  ? 
In  reply  to  the  first  plea,  that  the  parent  is  free  to  remove  his 
child  from  the  school :  I  beseech  you  to  remember,  I  beseech 
all  who  have  hitherto  been  opponents  of  the  conscience  clause, 
to  remember  that  we  are  to-day  discussing  the  question  under 
new  and  altered  conditions.     We  are  discussing  it  under  the 
almost    certain  prospect  of  a   very   large    extension   of  the 
principle  of  the  Factory  Acts,  i.e.,  of  indirect  compulsion  in  the 
matter  of  children's   school  attendance.     "We  are  here  in  this 
room  on  purpose  to  prove — the  denominational  system  is  on 
its  defence,  deeply  interested  in  proving — that  it  is  capable 
of  such  completion   and   readjustment    as   will   adapt   it   to 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  by  such  prospective  legislation. 
If  such  legislation  take  place,  and  be  made  to  apply  to  all 
juvenile  employment,  as  we  wish  it   should,  we  shall  be  no 
longer  able  to  say  to  the  parent,  "  You  can  remove  your  child 
from  my  school,  if  you  dislike  my  religious  teaching."   In  fact, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  talking  of  ff  my  school."  The 
church  or  chapel  school,  if  it  is  still  to  be   recognised   as 
sufficient  for  the  growing  need  of  the  nation,  must  be  less  of 
the   parson's    school   and   more   of  the  people's  school.     It 
behoves  us  to  remember,  I  say,  therefore,  that  we  are  discus- 
sing the  conscience  clause  under  new  and  altered  conditions. 
But  there  is  that  other  objection,  "  I  am  bound  in  conscience 
to  teach  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth."    To  this  I 
answer: — "most  undoubtedly,  I  grant  it  fully  and  completely. 
If  the  conscience  clause  be  so  worded  as  to  impair  your  liberty 
in  the  subject-matter  of  your  teaching,  reject  it  at  once.     But 
to  claim  to   teach  what  you  will,   is  one  thing ;  to  claim  to 
teach  it  to  whom  you  will,  is  quite  another  thing.     In  respect 
of  the  matter  of  your  teaching,  the  conscience  clause,  rightly 
worded,  asks  for  no  concession  whatever.     In  respect  of  the 
recipients  of  your  teaching  only  it  requires  concession.     Its 
principle   of  perfect  liberty  of  withdrawal  from  any  part  of 
your  teaching  to  the  parent,  may,  if  the  clause  be  rightly 
worded,  be  made  entirely  consistent  with  perfect  liberty  of 
religious  teaching  to  the  teacher."     Perfect  liberty  of  teach- 
ing  to   the   teacher,  and  perfect  liberty  of  withdrawal   to  the 
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parent,  this  is  the  true  principle  of  a  conscience  clause.  Any 
clause  that  admits  not  these  two  liberties  equally  is  a  one- 
sided conscience  clause. 

Thus,  on  all  hands,  some  compromise  is  needed.  All  three 
parties  have  to  make  a  concession,  if  our  denominational 
schools  are  still  to  be  the  schools  of  the  nation.  The  poli- 
tician must  give  up  that  tempting  simplification  which  their 
secularisation  would  carry  with  it.  The  ecclesiastic  must  give 
up  the  enforcement  of  his  own  religious  instruction  on  every 
child.  And  the  parent  must  be  content  with  the  liberty  of 
withdrawing  his  child  from  instruction  that  he  disapproves, 
and  not  require  that  the  instruction  be  modified  to  please  his 
scruples. 

Thus,  a  conscience  clause  'providing  for  full  liberty  oftlie 
fluid's  withdrawal  from  any  lesson  or  devotional  exercise  to 
which  the  parents  on  conscientious  grounds  object  (this  is  the 
wording  of  the  clause  which  I  have  always  advocated),  would 
give  to  our  present  school  system  precisely  that  elastic  and 
expansive  character  which  would  fit  them  to  meet  and  satisfy 
the  gi-owing  needs  of  the  nation.  And  such  a  clause  ought 
to  be  imposed  on  every  school  that  receives  public  assistance. 

In  conclusion  :  if  any  remain  unconvinced  of  the  moral 
duty  of  conceding  the  principle  of  a  conscience  clause,  let 
them  concede  it,  if  only  to  avoid  disaster.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  The  offer  now  made  will  never  be  repeated. 
It  is  the  only  possible  condition  on  which  a  further  lease  of 
the  denominational  system  will  be  allowed  to  us  by  the 
nation.  And  above  all,  let  it  be  conceded  frankly,  and 
heartily,  and  unreservedly.  Thus  for  three  distinct  reasons,  I 
ask  you  frankly  and  loyally  to  accept  for  all  your  schools  the 
principle  of  a  conscience  clause  : — 

1st.  As  essential  to  religious  liberty  ; 

2nd.  As  essential  to  the  feeling  of  parental  responsibility ; 

3rd.  As  essential  to  that  religious  constitution  of  our 
schools  which  we  hold  to  be  our  best  security  for  the  whole- 
someness  of  their  influences. 


The  President  then  called  upon  CHARLES  BUXTON,  Esq., 
M.P.,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who,  on  rising,  said  : — 

I  WILL,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  which  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Scwell  will  read  a  paper  upon  this  afternoon,  namely,  on  the 
reforms  that  are  needed,  for  nothing  will  help  us  forward 
so  much  with  our  work  as  that  in  our  system  we  should 
thoroughly  grasp  the  objects  at  which  we  are  aiming.     I  am 
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not  one  of  those  who  regret  that  there  are  two  rival,  and  to 
some  extent  antagonistic,  bodies  that  are  seeking  to  take  the 
lead  with  regard  to  this  movement.    I  think  the  effect  will  be 
to  stimulate  public  interest  in  it,    and  that  we  shall  be  all  the 
more  likely  to  elicit  the  policy  that  ought   to   be   pursued 
from  the   collision  of   different    minds    looking    at    it    from 
different  points  of  view.     I  trust  we   shall  not  display  any 
spirit  of  jealousy  or  ill-will  against  our  friends  at  Birmingham, 
headed  as  they  are  by   such  admirable  men  as   Mr.  Dixon 
and  Mr.  Mundella,  but  no  doubt   there   is  a   broad   diver- 
gence of  principle  between  us.     On  some  important  points, 
however,  we  are  in  strict  agreement.     We  are  all  actuated  b}- 
the  belief  that  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  done,  that  there 
are  still  a  vast  number  of  children  in  this  country  who  are  not 
receiving  any  education  at  all,  and  what  is  a  worse  evil,  that 
there  is  a  still  greater  number  whose  education  is  so  slight,  so 
ephemeral,  as  to  be  of  scarcely  any  value.      But  when  we 
come  to  the  question,  "  What  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  ?  "    there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  us. 
The  broad  question  is — shall  we  look  upon  the  system  that 
now  exists  as  a  failure  ?     Shall  we  say,   "cut  it  down,   why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  "     Or  rather,  shall  we,  owning  that 
it  comes  far  short  of  what  we  might  hope  for,  set  to  work  to 
develope  and  extend  it,  and  make  it  far  more  powerful  and 
effective  than  it  has  been  heretofore  ?     It  appears  to  me  that 
although  our  friends  at  Birmingham  speak  with  great  courtesy 
of  our  denominational  system  and  of  those  who  work  it,  yet, 
if  not  their  definite  aim,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  measures 
they  propose  must  be  to  take  this  system  down  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  to  set  up  another  in  its  place.     I  do  not  at  all 
wonder  that  eager  educational  reformers   should   look  with 
rather   wistful   eyes   at    that    system  which  prevails  over  a 
large   part    of    the    continent,    in   the   United    States,    and 
with   some   modifications  in  Scotland,  and  which  has   dono 
noble  educational  work  in  those  countries ;    and  I   do  not 
think    I    misunderstand    our    friends     at    Birmingham    in 
supposing  that  their  aim  is  ultimately  to  establish  a  corre- 
sponding  syslem   in   this    country,    namely,    that    in   every 
district  or  parish  there  should  be  a  free  school,  supported  by 
rates,  with  compulsion  upon  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
to   those    schools.      They   may   have    no    idea   of  doing   so 
except  by  slow  degrees,   but  in  the  long  run    that   system 
must  annihilate  the  one  that  now  exists.     In  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  the  two,    the   one  which  calls  upon  the 
parents  to  support  the  school  must  go  down  before  the  free 
schools  supported  by  rates.     Our  view  is  that,  whether  or  not 
if  we  had  a  tabula  rasa  to  start  from  we  should  adopt  the 
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present  system ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  already  a  great 
system  established  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  money  and 
infinite  pains,  a  system  which  having  grown  up  among  the 
people  chimes  with  their  feelings,  is  advancing  every  year 
and  every  week  to  do  greater  things  than  it  has  done 
before,  and  what  is,  we  believe,  an  elastic  system,  capable 
of  far  greater  achievements,  so  that  we  can  by  developing  it, 
attain  to  the  ideal  state  of  things  that  almost  every  child 
in  the  country  should  be  subjected  to  an  invigorating, 
refining,  and.  elevating  education.  At  the  same  time,  we 
think  that  while  we  still  conform  it  to  the  general  feeling 
amongst  English  parents,  that  education  should  not  be 
severed  from  religious  influence,  yet  we  can  escape  any- 
thing like  what  would  be  called  sectarianism.  "With 
regard  to  the  free  schools,  I  am  glad  there  has  been 
such  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  about  them.  I  think  it 
would  be  folly  to  throw  away  an  income  of  thousands  per 
annum  raised  without  any  difficulty,  and.  that  it  would  be 
still  greater  folly  to  release  the  parents  from  what  is  not  at 
all  a  burdensome,  and  is  to  them  a  wholesome  duty  to 
perform. 

Permit  me  to  say  one  word  about  a  feature  of  our  present 
system  which  no  doubt  excites  no  small  amount  of  ill-will, 
namely,  that  it  is  so  much  in  the  hands  of  ministers  of 
religion.  We  must  remember  that  in  some  other  countries 
the  grand  aim  of  educational  reformers  is  to  free  education 
from  priestly  domination,  and  I  do  not  conceal  my  sympathy 
with  that  feeling.  I  should  feel  the  same  here  if  I  thought 
that  practically  this  clerical  influence  was  tending  to  produce 
a  bigoted,  narrow,  sectarian  spirit  among  the  children  in  the 
schools.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  persuaded  that  that  is 
not  the  case.  (Hear.)  I  do  believe  that  the  clerical  influence 
is  a  benignant  and  refining  one,  and  is  unattended  by  any 
of  those  evils  which  it  is  said  to  produce  elsev.here.  The 
influence  of  the  ministers  of  religion  on  the  schools  is  in  one 
respect  of  priceless  value,  for  you  get  by  this  means  a  constant 
inspection  of  the  schools  from  the  outside  which  is  a  stimulus 
and  encouragement  to  the  teachers.  (Hear.)  I  am  sure  this 
is  of  great  consequence,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  it  if  instead  of  the  superintendance  of  a  minister  of 
religion  you  only  had  that  of  a  committee  of  ratepayers.  I 
cannot  help  alluding  to  the  amusing  and  able  paper  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  I  think  was  rather  hard  on  the  town  councillors, 
who  do  deserve  in  many  cases  well  from  their  fullow-citizens, 
and  in  no  town  do  they  deserve  more  than  in  Manchester. 
However,  we  take  our  present  system  as  the  basis,  but  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  content  with  it.     We  arc  met 
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here  to-day  because  we  are  not  content  with  it.  We  want  to 
see  it  developed,  and  see  it  far  more  powerful  than  it  now  is. 
And  the  first  thing1  to  be  done  is  to  see  that  there  is  accom- 
modation for  all  the  children,  who  want  to  be  educated,  so  that 
no  child  shall  be  debarred  from  a  good  education  merely  by 
not  having  a  school  to  go  to.  Whether  that  should  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  as  Birmingham  proposes, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  I  think  would  be 
better,  is  a  minor  question.  But  we  must  see  to  it  that  there 
is  sufficient  accommodation.  Then  we  come  to  the  difficult 
question  of  compulsion.  I  think  the  country  is  ripe  for  com- 
pulsory measures,  at  any  rate  in  towns.  It  is  felt  to  be 
intolerable  that  there  are  still  a  vast  number  of  children  being- 
brought  up  as  little  savages,  and  that  society  has  a  right  to 
protect  itself  against  the  danger  and  expense  which  that 
ignorance  causes.  (Hear.)  At  the  same  time,  I  must  frankly 
own  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  in  this  country  to  apply  the 
compulsion  to  the  parents.  Why,  half-a-dozen  instances  of 
Thomas  Hodge  and  John  Smith  being  sent  to  prison  because 
their  children  were  not  sent  to  school  would  be  enough  to 
knock  any  system  of  that  sort  on  the  head.  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  do  it  here.  Public  opinion  would  be  revolted  by 
your  trying  to  force  your  philanthropy  upon  the  people.  All 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  compulsion  is  to  give  power  to  the 
local  authorities  to  send  to  school  all  vagabond  children,  and 
also  to  forbid  the  employment  of  any  children  below  13  or  1  i< 
until  they  had  received  a  certain  amount  of  education.  (Hear.) 
Whether  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  the  child  had  attained  some  proficiency  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  lieu  of  a  certificate  of  attendance, 
is  a  minor  but  important  question.  Then,  I  think,  there 
are  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  education  by  the  Privy 
Council  which  ought  to  be  removed.  I  could  brinar  a  host 
of  instances  to  show  that  very  many  patrons  of  schools  do 
not  place  them  under  Government  aid,  because  a  system 
of  minute  bureaucratic  influence  has  grown  up  which  irritates 
managers,  and  is  incompatible  with  either  economy  or 
efficiency.  (Hear.)  A  very  good  suggestion  was  thrown 
out  by  Canon  Noi*ris,  namely,  that  all  schools,  whether  they 
accept  Government  aid  or  not,  should  be  obliged  to  be  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Government.  I  think  that  would 
not  be  at  all  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  liberty,  and  it 
would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  stimulating  education. 
Perhaps  we  may  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Birmingham  book  by 
getting  boards  of  education  established,  on  which  the  ministers 
of  religion  ought  to  sit  ex-qfficio ;  and  that  might  be  done 
without  interfering  with  the  present  system,  and  might  help 
L> 
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to  excite  and  stimulate  public  interest.  (Hear.)  I  cannot 
help  congratulating  you  on  the  remarkable  growth  of  interest 
"which  the  working  classes  in  the  country  are  beginning  to 
show  on  this  subject.  The  other  day  at  Birmingham,  Professor 
Fawcett  wrote  to  me  that  their  enthusiasm  was  glorious  to 
behold.  The  mechanics  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  indeed 
for  their  interest  and  the  elevation  of  their  class  that  their 
children  should  receive  a  good  education.  I  thank  God  that 
we  are  all  engaged  in  doing  that  for  them.     (Applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Very  Rev.  CAXOX 
TOOLE  to  read  a  Paper  entitled  "The  Conscience  Clause/' 
who,  on  rising,  said  : — 

IN  directing  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  "  conscience 
clause  "  I  feel  aware  of  the  difficulties  by  which  its  con- 
sideration is  surrounded,  and  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  that, 
in  more  than  one  of  the  religious  communities  or  denomina- 
tions in  England,  there  are  men  who  are  equally  estimable 
for  judgment  and  integrity  who  hold  opinions  upon  this 
subject  the  most  widely  varying  from  each  other. 

Yet  it  is  one  in  which  we,  as  advocates  of  the  existing 
denominational  system  of  schools,  should  necessarily  be  united. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  clause  is  a  necessary 
complement  of  an  extension  of  the  denominational  system.  It 
will  be  so,  more  especially  if  a  law  for  any  compulsory  or 
obligatory  school  attendance  be  enacted  as  a  part  of  that 
extension. 

I  hold  it,  that  the  primary  object  of  the  "  conscience  clause  " 
is,  that  it  be  protective ;  and  whilst  it  is  made  protective  as- 
possible  to  the  rights  of  those  for  whose  benefit- it  is  designed, 
it  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  as  little  injurious  to,  and  of  as 
little  interference  as  possible  with,  the  rights  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  directed.  We  may  lament  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
such  a  "clause."  We  may  lament  the  diversities  of  religious 
denominations  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  them, 
but  our  work  at  present  is,  not  to  shed  tears  over  our  social 
misfortunes,  but,  recognising  existing  facts,  to  try  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  inconvenience  arising  from  them.  This  should 
be  done  with  due  regard  to  the  principles  which  others  hold 
sacred,  but  without  violation  of  our  own.  I  fear  much  that  it 
is  the  want  of  this  consideration  that  produces  a  great  deal  of 
the  irreconcilableness  of  view,  with  which  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  has  been  attended.  I  feel  the  more  interested  in 
it,  as  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  religious 
denominations  in  England  to  which  it  is  of  so  great  import 
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as  to  us — the  Catholics.  Numerically  we  are  a  minority,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  a  helpless,  or  partially  helpless, 
minority  as  far  as  the  immediate  provision  of  a  number  of 
additional  schools  for  ourselves  is  concerned.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that,  next  after  the 
schools  of  these  two  great  organisations,  the  National  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  we  have  as  great  a  number  of 
children  in  our  schools  under  Government  inspection  as  there 
are  in  those  of  any  other  religious  community  in  the  land. 

Having  thus  described  the  standpoint  from  which  I  look  at 
this  question,  that  my  views  of  it,  and  remarks  upon  it,  may 
be  more  accurately  understood,  I  will  next  take  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  history  of  this  conscience  clause. 

We  must  not  hide  it  from  ourselves  that,  in  any  extension 
•of  the  denominational  system,  this  "religious  difficulty" 
must  be  cleared  away  as  much  as  possible.  If  that  system 
be  extended  so  as  to  be  made  sufficient  to  embrace  the  whole 
population,  and  be  supported  by  public  money,  there  must  be 
a  "  conscience  clause."  It  is  inevitable.  All  then  that  is 
left  to  the  advocates  of  the  denominational  system  is,  that 
justice  be  done  to  all :  that  as  we  claim  the  rights  of  conscience 
for  ourselves,  we  be  not  regardless  of  them  in  others,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  we  take  care  that  the  principle  of  the 
denominational  system  be  not  unnecessarily  affected. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  insuperable  obstacles  to 
this.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country  are  in  favour  of  that  religious  training  in  our 
public  schools  which  is  known  as  the  denominational  system. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  shown  their  interest  in  popular 
education,  and  who  have  promoted  it  by  paying  for  it,  are 
undoubtedly  so.  The  great  National  Society,  with  its  many 
thousand  schools,  shows  that  they  still  hold  by  the  dictum  of 
their  own  Bishop  Watson,  the  author  of  the  "  Apology  for 
the  Bible,"  that— 

"  If  any  check  can  be  given  to  the  corruption  of  a  State  increasing  in  riches  and 
declining  in  morality,  it  must  be  given  not  by  laws  enacted  to  alter  the  inveterate 
habits  of  men,  but  by  education  adapted  to  form  the  hearts  of  children  to  a  proper 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  excellence."  (Quoted  from  a  "Charge"  in  Smither's 
Liverpool,  p.  254.) 

The  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education,,  in  reference  to 
Sir  John  Pakington's  Bill,  has  declared  its  belief — 

"That  the  Wesleyan  community  will  never  consent  to  the  teaching  of  religion 
Itself  in  their  schools  being  restricted."  (Duke  of  Newcastle's  report,  p.  312.) 

And  the  Committee  of  the  Catholic  Institute,  the  predecessor 
of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  in  reply  to  a  scheme 
of  Earl  Russell,  wrote  on  July  26,  1847  : — 

u  The  Committee  might  deceive  Lord  John  Eussell,  if  they  did  not  distinctly 
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declare  that  religion  is  the  pervading  principle  of  all  instruction  given  to  tb* 
children  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  any  deviation  froru  this  would  in  their 
opinion  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the  character  of  a  Roman  Catholic  school." 

The  great  body  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent 
the  public  schools,  or  who  are  solicitous  that  their  children 
should  be  educated,  are  also  I  am  convinced  in  favour  of  the 
same.  In  an  hour  of  popular  excitement,  out  of  a  vast  popu- 
lation like  that  of  Manchester,  a  sufficient  number  to  compose 
a  large  meeting  might  doubtless  bo  found  who  might  vote 
the  contrary,  but  in  the  calmness  of  their  own  reflection,  and 
in  the  retirement  of  their  own  home,  there  would  be  even  of 
those  but  few  who  would  not  desire  some  religious  training 
for  their  children  however  negligent  of  religious  duties  they 
might  themselves  be.  In  fact,  it  is  found  that  in  most 
instances  the  parent  who  is  conscious  that  from  want  of  time 
or  of  knowledge  he  is  unable  to  instruct  his  children  in 
religion,  is  very  anxious  that  they  should  receive  that  in- 
struction in  school. 

It  would  be  wrong  then  for  us,  the  advocates  of  a  system 
which  is  already  in  possession,  which  is  not  accused  of  innate 
inefficiency,  and  which  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  the  nation,  but  which  has  grown  up  out  of 
them,  to  render  ourselves  through  division  and  distrust,  help- 
less, in  the  presence  of  doctrinaire  projects,  which  are  sub- 
versive of  all  these  ideas  and  habits.  It  is  division  on  this 
"  religious  difficulty "  which  has  coaxed  these  projects  into 
existence,  and  it  is  only  from  a  continuance  of  that  division 
that  these  pi'ojects  can  derive  support. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  "  conscience  clause "  before 
the  country,  that  first  issued  to  the  National  Society  in  1864, 
and  that  contained  in  the  "  Endowed  Schools  Act  "  of  the 
last  session.  I  am  not  to  discuss  the  terms  of  these,  or  the 
differences  between  them  here.  A  sincere  desire  to  come  to 
honourable  agreement,  and  the  same  respect  for  the  con- 
sciences of  others  which  we  claim  for  our  own  would  soon 
produce  a  clause  which  would  give  all  necessary  protection — 
would  leave  the  legitimate  freedom  of  managers  and  teachers 
uninterfered  with,  and  also  shield  them  from  any  dreaded 
annoyance  which  might  be  given  by  querulous  or  discontented 
parents. 

My  design  is  to  point  out  a  scheme  by  which  this  inevitable 
"  conscience  clause "  may  be  brought  into  the  extended 
denominational  system  without  serious  injury  to  it. 

Assuming  it  then  as  a  regulation  to  be  adopted  through 
necessity,  I  should  discard  the  universal  application  of  it.  To 
apply  it  universally  would  be  to  break  down  the  denomina- 
tional system.     It   would  be  a  source  of  disorder  in  schools, 
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of  interference  with  managers,  and  of  dissatisfaction  to  those 
whom  it  ought  to  protect.  The  Catholics  of  Scotland  have 
expressed  this  feeling  in  their  petition  against  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  Bill,  when  they  say,  "We  have  no  confidence  in  the 
'  conscience  clause/  "  It  was  designed  by  that  bill  to  give 
it  a  universal  application.  I  hold  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
in  large  towns  and  in  great  centres  of  population,  in  which 
the  various  denominations  already  have  schools  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  of  their  own  community  who  desire 
to  use  them.  There  are  it  is  true  in  large  towns  cases  in 
which,  what  I  may  call,  socially  outlying  populations  exist, 
for  whom  provision  of  school  accommodation  would  have  to 
be  made.  More  liberal  aid  than  that  which  is  at  present 
granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  would  have  to  be  given 
for  this  hitherto  almost  unreached  portion  of  the  people,  and  a 
more  liberal  policy  conceded  in  making  provision  for  them. 
The  admirable  scheme  of  "  Schools  of  Ease,"  which  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stokes,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
in  his  last  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  points  out  a 
plan  by  which  all  the  desired  accommodation  on  the  denomi- 
national system  could  be  immediately  supplied  to  towns.  It 
would  exempt  the  town  schools  already  in  operation  from 
interruption  or  interference  arising  from  the  "  conscience 
clause,"  and  thus  remove  a  great  portion  of  the  objections  to  it. 
In  places  of  more  limited  population  in  which  there  are 
only  one  or  two  schools,  and  in  which  there  are  minorities  of 
persons  holding  religious  principles  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  denominations  that  own  those  schools,  it  would  be 
oppressive  to  have  the  religion  of  their  children  interfered 
with,  by  compelling  them  into  schools  in  which  that  inter- 
ference would  take  place,  whilst  those  minorities  were  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves.  The  conscience  of  the  poor  or  of 
the  few  should  be  as  much  revered  as  that  of  the  rich  or  of 
the  multitude.  Here,  a  conscience  clause  should  come  in  with 
its  protecting  power.  But,  it  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  discipline  of  the  school,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
children  of  those  who  have  provided  it  and  who  manage  it,  of 
their  just  rierht  to  religious  instruction  in  the  teachings  of 
their  own  community.  Exemption  and  not  deprivation  is  or 
should  be  the  great  object  of  the  clause.  This  exemption 
should  extend  to  all  lessons  of  direct  religious  teaching,  as  it 
is  expressed,  "  of  doctrines  and  formularies,"  which  belong- 
peculiarly  to  the  denomination  in  possession  of  the  school. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  interfere  with  any  incidental 
teaching,  or  accidental  mention  or  allusion  to  the  accepted 
tenets  of  those  "doctrines  and  formularies"  which  may  be 
necessary,  or  be  held  to  be  so,  in  the  other  lessons. 
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In  each  of  the  two  conscience  clauses  to  which  I  have 
referred,  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  secondary  teaching.  In 
the  first,  after  exempting  from  attendance  at  public  worship 
and  from  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of  the 
Established  Church,  it  says,  "  that  there  should  not  be  any 
other  interference  with  the  religious  teaching  of  those 
children."  The  Endowed  Schools  Act  enjoins  "  that  if 
any  teacher,  in  the  course  of  other  lessons  at  which  any  such 
scholar  is,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  such  school 
present,  teaches  systematically  and  persistently  any  particular 
religious  doctrine  from  the  teaching  of  which  any  exemption 
has  been  claimed  by  such  a  notice  as  is  in  this  Section  before 
provided,  the  governing  body  shall,  on  complaint  made  in 
writing  to  them  by  the  parent,  guardian,"  &c,  &c. 

These  two  members  of  these  clauses  appear  to  me  to  be 
benevolently  designed,  but  not  happily  expressed.  They 
are  meant  to  guard  against  the  restless  enthusiasm  of  some 
irrepressible  polemic  schoolmaster,  who,  anxious  to  improve 
the  occasion  of  those  children's  presence,  avails  himself,  under 
cover,  of  the  opportunity  when  he  has,  to  let  them  hear 
a  little  of  his  mind,  on  the  relative  merits  of  his  or  their 
peculiar  creeds.  We  must  remember,  however,  that,  if  there 
are  controversial  or  fanatical  schoolmasters,  there  are  also 
querulous  and  controversial  and  fanatical  parents  and 
guardians,  and  that  these  portions  of  the  clause  seem  to 
open  out  to  them  an  opportunity  to  be  as  troublesome  and  of  as 
great  annoyance  to  teachers  and  managers,  as  the  polemical 
schoolmaster  may  be  to  their  children. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  evil  to  be  guarded  against  in 
these  ordinary  class  lessons  is  that  of  annoyance  to  the 
exempted  children,  by  painful,  or  irritating,  or  contemptuous 
allusions  to  their  religion,  by  way  of  contrast  or  otherwise,  so 
as  to  make  their  position  in  the  class  unpleasant  to  them,  or 
to  wound  their  young  minds  with  the  weapon  of  ridicule.  Let 
the  language  of  the  "  conscience  clause "  be  directed  to 
remedy  that,  and  it  will  receive  the  support  of  sincere, 
upright,  and  religious  men,  who  object  to  it  in  its  present 
form,  and  indeed  justly,  on  account  of  the  possible  mischief 
concealed  in  it. 

One  other  point  in  this  matter  appears  to  me  to  call  for 
attention.  In  the  first  "  conscience  clause  "  it  is  enacted  that 
the  children  shall  be  exempted,  if  the  parents  desire  it.  In  the 
second,  it  is  enjoined  that  the  parent  or  guardian  may  claim, 
by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to  the  principal  teacher  of  such 
school,  the  exemption  of  such  scholar  from  attending  prayer, 
&c,  &c.  I  would  suggest  that  a  creed  register  should  be  kept 
in  schools  under  the  "  conscience  clause,"  and  that  the  fact  of 
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the  religion  of  the  pupil  varying'  from  that  of  the  denomination 
of  the  school  should,  of  itself,  be  an  exemption,  unless  the 
parents  express  their  consent  in  writing  to  the  child's  attend- 
ance at  doctrinal  instruction  and  public  worship. 

This  appears  to  be  the  more  desirable  and  the  more 
necessary  from  the  statement  which  is  so  often  made,  that  the 
religious  difficulty  does  not  exist  so  much  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  This  statement  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hedley,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Cumin,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Winder, 
Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Dr.  Hodgson,  assistant  com- 
missioners on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission,  quoted  in 
pages  34  and  following  in  the  report  of  that  commission. 
The  plan  that  I  suggest  would  give  the  final  testimony  to 
this — that  of  the  parents  themselves. 

I  think  that  by  such  measures  and  precautions  as  these, 
every  ground  of  complaint  that  is  possibly  removable  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country  as  an  obstacle  to  the  extension 
of  the  denominational  system,  may  be  cleared  away. 

The  promotion  of  schools  of  ease  in  large  towns  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  a  conscience  clause  in  places  well 
supplied  with  denominational  schools.  These  "  Schools  of 
Ease"  would  soon  attain  the  ordinary  rank  under  a  more 
encouraging  and  fostering  care,  and  the  expense  to  the  nation, 
more  especially  to  the  middle  classes,  would  be  far  less  than 
under  any  local  rating  system  which  could  be  devised. 

The  suggested  alterations  in  the  tenor  of  the  clause  would 
prevent  misunderstandings,  and  enable  it  to  work  and  be 
worked  honestly  and  harmoniously  where  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  it. 

I  may  be  met  here  by  the  secularists  with  the  inquiry — 
what  provision  do  I  make  for  schools  for  those  who  do  not 
profess  to  belong  to  any  denomination  ?  I  answer,  if  there  be 
any  such  who  do  not  belong  or  desire  to  belong  to  any 
denomination,  they  have  all  the  protection  which  they  can 
wish  for  under  the  conscience  clause  as  suggested  in  small 
places,  and  their  wealthier  friends  and  fellow-thinkers,  or  the 
State,  may  make  the  same  zealous  efforts  for  them  in  the 
larger  places  which  are  made  by  the  denominationalists  in 
their  cause. 

I  do  not  ask  to  take  any  schools  from  them  to  which  they 
have  contributed  and  have  hitherto  conducted,  in  order  to 
change  them  into  denominational  schools,  and  I  should  be 
very  unwilling  that  they  should  do  thus  to  me. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  F. 
COWPER,  M.P.j  to  offer  a  few  remarks,,  who,  on  rising-, 
said  : — 

THINK  the  present  meeting  assembles  under  very  hopeful 
circumstances.  I  see  around  me  men  who  have  borne  the 
heat  and  labour  of  the  day  in  the  vineyard  of  education,  and 
now  at  the  eleventh  hour — for  I  believe  we  are  approaching 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  completion  of  that  good  cause — they 
find  a  new  set  of  labourers  rushing  into  the  vineyard,  I  hope 
to  help  them.  It  is  true  our  Birmingham  friends  arc  not  quite 
agreed  with  us  as  to  the  mode  by  which  that  object  is  to  be 
attained  ;  but  they  have  put  forth  as  their  object  that  which 
is  our  object,  namely,  to  secure  if  we  can  that  primary 
education  shall  be  extended  more  fully  and  more  efficiently 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     And  although 

DO  m  O 

I  conceive  that  the  means  adopted  by  the  Birmingham  League 
are  theoretical,  impracticable,  and  ill  considered — (a  laugh) — 
yet  their  object  is  a  sound  and  a  right  one,  and  they  have 
shown  the  existence  of  a  healthy  state  of  opinion  by  proposing 
contributions  from  local  rates  and  from  public  funds  of  the 
most  lavish  if  not  extravagant  dimensions — (laughter) — for 
they  are  not  only  willing  to  provide  all  that  is  wanted  to 
establish  schools  everywhere,  and  in  addition  to  those  that 
exist,  but  they  wish  to  buy  out  the  existing  schools,  by 
providing  from  public  sources  in  lieu  of  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions that  have  hitherto  borne  a  great  share  of  the  cost  of 
education,  and  by  causing  the  public  to  pay  also  what  has 
hitherto  fallen  upon  the  parents.  This  is  cheering  as  regards 
the  advance  of  public  opinion.  But  we  find  that  eager, 
enthusiastic  men  who  rush  hastily  into  attempts  to  remedy 
evils  which  exist,  are  apt  to  identify  the  defects  of  a  system 
with  that  system  itself;  but  men  with  more  experience 
generally  endeavour,  if  they  can,  to  adopt  reform  instead  of 
revolution.  (Hear.)  And  especially  in  this  matter  of  educa- 
tion ought  we  rather  to  reform  the  present  system  than  to  revo- 
lutionise it.  By  reform  I  mean  enlarging  the  forms  which  can 
receive  life,  which  can  develope  the  power  of  spontaneous  activ- 
ity; and  I  ask  if  the  existing  system  of  primary  education  Las 
not  life  and  spontaniety  as  much  as  any  institution  which  exists 
in  this  country.  (Hear.)  The  present  system,  call  it  denomi- 
national or  voluntary,  did  not  proceed  from  any  scheme  or  any 
doctrinaire  ideas ;  it  was  not  invented  by  any  man  or  any 
party  of  men.  It  began  in  a  small  way  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster ;  it  has  grown  with  the  wants,  feelings, 
circumstances,  and  necessities  of  the  people ;  it  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  it  has  enrolled  the 
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fervent  zeal  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  do 
good  in  their  generation ;  it  has  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Government ;  and  it  has,  generally  speaking,  satisfied 
the  parents  of  the  children.  This  system  has  cast  its  roots  so 
deep  into  the  soil  of  the  country  that  it  will  not  be  easily 
eradicated.  And  those  reformers  are  wasting  their  time  if 
they  are  endeavouring  to  root  out  this  system  instead  of  talcing 
the  wiser  course  of  endeavouring  to  improve  it.  The  process 
they  have  adopted  I  call  revolutionary,  because  it  commences 
with  destroying  the  existing  system,  making  a  gulf  between 
the  old  and  new,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  carry  on  the 
existing  plan  and  give  it  more  power  and  more  elements  of 
usefulness.  But  the  difficulties  of  destroying  this  denomi- 
national system  are  great.  (Hear.)  It  is  a  system  that  suits 
the  people  of  England.  But  more  than  that,  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  and  Government  in  those  trust- 
deeds  upon  which  every  school  is  founded,  those  deeds  being 
solemn  compacts  between  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
nation  and  the  managers  of  the  schools,  who  contributed  their 
money  and  gave  their  labour  and  time  upon  the  faith  that  the 
country  would  preserve  those  trusts.  (Applause.)  The  framers 
of  the  League  have  fallen  into  several  fallacies,  of  one  of  which 
I  should  like  to  speak.  A  fallacy  that  has  passed  very  current 
is  that  if  local  rates  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  schools,  it 
necessarily  follows  logically  that  these  schools  must  be 
managed  by  local  authorities.  Now,  I  say  that  is  a  fallacy. 
There  is  no  such  maxim  known  to  our  constitution  as  that 
the  payment  of  rates  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
administration  of  those  rates.  It  is  not  so  with  the  taxes. 
The  maxim  is  that  where  there  is  taxation,  there  shall  be 
representation,  and  that  representation  shall  have  tuch  powers 
of  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that  the  money  paid 
and  voted  shall  be  properly  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  voted.  When  money  is  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  take  security  that  the  money 
shall  be  spent  in  accordance  with  the  vote  ;  but  they  do  not, 
therefore,  become  the  administrators  of  that  vote.  And  so 
the  Privy  Council  takes  every  precaution  it  can  that  the 
money  voted  for  education  shall  be  properly  spent ;  but  it 
never  presumes  to  undertake  the  management  of  those 
schools.  And  although  the  local  authorities  ought  to  have 
power  to  see  that  any  rates  voted  for  schools  should  be  rightly 
spent,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  undertake  the 
management,  any  more  than  they  would  become  the  surveyors 
of  a  highway,  or  the  managers  of  a  prison,  or  take  any  special 
occupation  contingent  on  the  employment  of  those  rates. 
This  business  of  education  is  of  a  peculiar  character;  it  requires 
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for  its  proper  performance  a,  special  knowledge  and  an  interest 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  children. 
If  the  local  authorities  were  to  be  suddenly  put  into  the 
position  of  managers  of  schools  they  would  find  themselves  in 
a  position  for  which  they  were  not  prepared — (hear) — and 
which  they  might  complain  of  as  an  amount  of  compulsion 
quite  as  hard  upon  them  as  the  compulsion  about  to  be 
imposed  upon  parents.  (Laughter.)  No  body  of  men  likes 
to  be  put  into  a  position  for  which  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  unfit.  The  course  to  be  taken  should  be  this. 
If  new  schools  are  to  be  established  under  rates,  as  supple- 
mentary to  existing  schools,  let  the  local  authorities  appoint 
a  board  of  management,  but  let  that  board  be  composed  of 
persons  specially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  And  with  regard  to 
existing  schools,  if  it  be  necessary,  as  it  may  be,  to  supplement 
the  want  of  funds,  which  is  so  generally  complained  of,  by 
contributions  from  rates,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the 
existing  managers,  teachers,  or  organisation  of  those  schools 
should  be  superseded  simply  because  there  is  a  contribution 
from  the  rates.     (Hear.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
ALLEN,  M.A.,  to  read  a  Paper  entitled  "  Denominational 
Education  regulated  by  a  just  Conscience  Clause,"  who,  on 
rising,  said : — 

I  WISH  that  some  one  possessed  of  competent  knowledge, 
English  sense  and  feeling  of  the  best  kind,  would  fairly 
write  the  history  of  the  two  experiments  recently  made  by 
our  Government  in  education :  the  experiment  of  the  last 
36  years  in  Ireland ;  the  experiment  of  the  last  30  years  in 
England. 

That  of  Ireland  seems  to  me  a  melancholy  failure ;  that  of 
England,  where  it  has  been  at  work  under  God's  blessing,  a 
marvellous  success. 

In  Ireland,  the  Government  chose  out  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  our  time,  Archbishop  Whately  (a  man  singularly 
free  from  prejudice,  of  distinguished  courage,  of  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  view  of  what  was  right  to  be  done),  giving 
him  very  competent  trustworthy  and  kindly  associates.  The 
education  was  to  be  undenominational.  For  some  years  all 
went  on  to  everybody's  satisfaction.  Excellent  school  books 
were  published.  The  vivacity  of  apprehension  shown  by 
Irish  children  was  spoken  of  by  all  who  visited  the  schools. 
Money  was  unstintingly  supplied  by  the  Government.     Men 
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said,  in  a  generation,  in  thirty  years'  time,  the  face  of  the 
country  will  be  most  happily  changed.  Kemember  the  promises 
made  ;  the  expectations  that  were  called  forth. 

Is  the  issue  satisfactory  ?  True  is  it  that  the  clergy  for 
the  most  part  stood  aloof.  One  or  two  forward  opponents, 
having  changed  their  minds,  and  come  round  to  the  support 
of  the  Government  plan  of  education  received  high  prefer- 
ment, and  were  looked  coldly  on  by  some  of  their  more 
persistent  brethren.  Archbishop  Whatelyleft  the  educational 
board,  complaining  of  unfair  treatment.  Some  of  the  school 
teachers  have  recently  been  suspected  of  earnestly  sympa- 
thising with  the  Fenian  Eebellion.  That  which  as  I  believe 
is  really  satisfactory  in  the  Irish  schools  is  that  portion  which 
is  of  a  denominational  character.  In  England,  the  Government 
impartially  helped  those  who  would  help  themselves.  Can  it 
be  said  by  any  who  have  honestly  striven  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  that  the  result  has  been  disappointing  ? 

I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  leaving  the  education  of 
the  people  to  the  clergy.  Some  clergymen  give  their  labour 
and  their  money  freely  to  the  parish  school.  In  1841  I  visited 
a  parish  in  Cornwall  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  the  clergy- 
man's income  £180  a  year.  He  was  living  in  a  very  frugal 
manner,  rearing  a  family  of  sons,  who,  as  he  said,  when  they 
reached  15  years  of  age,  must  emigrate,  because  of  his  poverty. 
In  looking  at  the  balance  sheet  of  his  school  accounts  for  the 
previous  year,  I  found  a  deficiency  of  £40.  I  said  to  the 
clergyman,  Who  paid  this  ?  The  answer  was,  1  did.  I  said 
it  was  not  right,  with  his  large  family  and  small  income,  for 
him  to  be  responsible  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  school 
expenditure.  He  replied,  my  blood  is  in  it,  and  if  it  were 
double  £40  that  I  had  to  pay  to  the  school  it  should  not  be  shut 
up.  Every  clergyman  has  not  the  same  zeal  and  care  for  the 
best  interests  of  his  people  that  the  pastor  of  Zeznor  in  1811 
seemed  to  me  to  possess.  The  clergy  must  be  judged  by 
their  acts.  Those  who  are  in  earnest  about  feeding  the 
lambs  of  their  flock,  will  doubtless  in  one  way  or  other  find 
the  means,  under  God's  blessing,  of  accomplishing  their  end. 

Whilst  I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  leaving  the 
education  of  the  people  to  the  clergy,  I  earnestly  supplicate 
all  those,  who  desire  to  see  England  continuously  prosperous, 
to  help  the  religious  part  of  the  community  in  their  efforts  to 
educate  the  people.  I  know  of  little  that  is  really  precious  in 
our  boasted  civilisation  that  hath  not  its  origin  in  true 
religion.  It  is  religion  alone  that  morally  educates  the  heart, 
the  conscience,  the  will,  and  thus  forms  for  good  the  inward 
life  of  man.  True  religion  is  the  safeguard  of  commonwealths, 
and  the  sweetener  of  social   and   family  intercourse.      The 
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State  may  not  be  able  to  pronounce  what  form  of  religion  is 
best,  but  the  State  should  strive  impartially  to  give  full  effect 
to,  and  strengthen,  the  religious  efforts  of,  her  best  citizens  for 
the  improvement  of  their  fellows.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
instruction  given  by  those,  who  do  not  seek  to  teach  as  dis- 
charging their  duty  to  God,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  educa- 
tion. The  question  to  be  considered  is  not  so  much  what 
printed  words  shall  be  read  or  committed  to  memory  in  our 
schools,  but  how  we  may  best  labour  so  as  to  get  patient, 
conscientious,  trustworthy  teachers  to  work  in  our  schools. 
The  character  of  a  school  depends  not  on  the  catechisms 
taught  in  it,  but  on  the  consistency,  the  prudence,  the 
kindliness,  the  capacity,  the  care,  the  punctuality,  the  industry 
of  the  teacher. 

Let  the  State  provide  that  the  children  be  not  forced  to 
learn  anything  of  which  their  parents  disapprove  on  religious 
grounds,  and  that  the  children  be  not  required  to  attend  any 
prayers  contrary  to  their  parents'  will. 

The  parent  has  an  iualieuable  responsibility  as  to  the 
religion  in  which  his  child  ?hall  be  educated.  If  suspicion 
should  arise  of  dishonest  proselytism  in  a  school,  let  the 
Inspector  have  power  to  make  inquiry,  with  power  to  with- 
hold the  Government  payments  from  transgressors.  Clear 
and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature.  It  is  sense- 
less and  wrong  to  teach  the  child  of  a  Quaker  the  beginning 
of  our  Church  Catechism,  and  no  wise  and  rightly-minded 
clero-yrnan  would  desire  to  bribe  children  to  church  on  the 
Sunday  by  the  inducement  of  a  good  school  on  the  week-day. 

Let  the  State  make  such  requirements  as  it  may  think 
fitting  to  test  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  teacher.  Let 
the  payments  made  by  the  State  be  altogether  for  secular 
results,  for  intelligent  reading,  for  writing,  for  arithmetic,  for 
grammar  (if  it  will),  for  geography,  provided  the  geography 
taught  be  mainly  illustrative  of  matter  treated  of  in  the 
school.  (I  have  heard  a  boy  asked  to  mark  on  the  black 
board  the  position  and  direction  of  the  Harz  mountains.  I 
wished  he  had  been  taught  to  load  his  memory  with  some- 
thing more  likely  to  be  serviceable.)  I  should  be  inclined  to 
teach  drawing  almost  as  early  as  writing.  Drawing  is  a  short- 
hand language — an  universal  language — it  enforces  accuracy 
of  observation,  it  tends  to  cultivate  truthfulness,  quietude,  and 
the  love  of  home.  I  would  substitute  lessons  in  composition 
for  lessons  in  dictation,  beginning  with  children  at  seven 
years  of  age,  telling  them  a  fable  from  ^Esop,  and  asking  them 
to  reproduce  it  on  their  slates,  and  giving  them  continuously 
oral  teaching  proportioned  to  their  capacities,  expecting  them 
afterwards  to  set  it  down  in  writing.     Something  may  fitly  be 
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done  in  our  town  schools  to  encourage  athletic  exercises  and 
healthful  games.* 

The  State  should  take  care  that  the  children  be  carefully 
and  honestly  taught  (right  things  being  kept  in  their  right 
places)  before  any  payment  be  made  to  the  school  from  the 
national  purse.  Aud  the  parent  should  have  full  liberty 
to  withdraw  his  child  from  any  lesson  of  which  the  parent,  on 
religious  grounds,  disapproved.  But  the  teacher  should  be 
left  free.  In  a  work  like  education  trust  should  be  reposed 
in  the  workers.  The  religious  teacher  will  be  the  best  teacher. 
There  will  not  be  so  much  likelihood  of  finding  religious 
teachers,  if  they  are  to  be  cramped  in  their  action,  and  their 
mouths  sealed,  where  their  hearts  are  most  interested. 

The  teachers  educated  in  our  training  schools  during  the 
last  30  years  have  more  than  answered  our  expectations. 
Rarely  does  one  hear  of  a  teacher  going  wrong.  In  many  cases 
these  teachers  have  been  taken  from  a  humble  class  of  society, 
and  they  have  been  raised  at  22  years  of  age  to  what  has  been 
called  the  dreary  table  land  of  their  future  existence  ;  their 
action  for  the  most  part  confined  within  the  four  walls  of  their 
schools ;  their  hopes  of  advancement  in  their  profession 
slender.  But  they  have  been  selected  (from  a  large  area) 
because  of  their  moral  as  well  as  their  intellectual  qualities  ; 
they  have  been  watched  over  in  their  youth  by  those  who,  on 
religious  grounds,  take  most  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
their  fellow-men.  They  have  been  carefully  trained  under 
religious  teachers. 

State  education,  if  it  be  compulsory,  seems  logically  con- 
nected with  a  large  additional  outlay  for  the  support  of  schools 
— with  gratuitous  instruction — with  purely  secular  instruction. 

None  of  us  grudge  money  for  good  education.  The 
question  is,  how  we  may  get  the  best  returns  for  our  money. 

I  should  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  payments  of  the 
children,  as  representing  enlightened  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  as  cultivating  self-respect,  and  an  intelligent 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children.  What  is  given 
gratis  is  often  valued  at  cost  price. 

Also,  I  should  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  voluntary 
•subscriptions  of  school  supporters,  as  helping  charity  of  the 
best  kind,  as  part  of  the  most  precious  cement  between  the 
different  strata  of  society,  as  leading  the  rich  to  keep  their 
riches  for  ever. 

Shall  we  in  establishing  secular  schools  get  as  good  teachers 
to  work  in  them  as  are  now  found  in  our  denominational 
schools  ?  Will  not  the  number  of  Luke  Sharps,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Paget,  be  likely  to  be  increased  ?     Hitherto  the  State 

*  S?e  l,rr.  Brookes'  letter  in  the  Apx  endix. 
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lias  allied  itself  with,  tlie  religious  feeling  of  England.  Aro 
we  to  change  our  whole  course  of  action  ?  Are  we  to  alienate 
those  who  look  upon  this  present  life  first  and  mainly  as  a 
preparation  for  eternity  ?  * 

These  State  schools  seem  to  tend  to  mechanical  fixity, 
possibly  to  unvarying  stipends  for  the  teacher,  lessening 
sympathy,  withdrawing  fair  stimulants  to  exertion. 

Mr.  Arnold  in  his  report  on  schools  in  France,  though  he 
does  not  seem  disposed  to  give  undue  credit  to  our  English 
arrangements,  allows  that  the  French  village  schools  do  not 
attract  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry  like  our  English  parish 
schools. 

That  our  movement  in  favour  of  education,  begun  in  1839' 
in  England,  has  failed  in  any  parish  of  moderate  size  where  it 
has  been  fairly  tried  I  altogether  deny.f 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  vagrant  children  are 
to  be  found  untaught  in  the  slums  of  our  large  towns.  I  give 
no  opinion  whether  some  exceptional  legislation  may  not  be 
needed  for  these.  The  worst  characters  hide  in  the  slums  of 
our  large  towns.  All  of  us  desire  that  vagrant  children  may 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to  prey  as  wild  beasts  on  society. 
But  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system 
of  compulsory  education. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  watch  over  an  establishment  like 
a  factory,  it  is  felt  by  all  to  be  right  to  hinder  a  greedy  parent 
from  making  money  unduly  out  of  the  health  of  the  child. 
But  in  a  rural  parish  where  a  boy  stays  away  to  drive  the 
plough  and  his  limbs  get  hardened  by  healthful  exercise,  is 
the  boy's  education  wholly  neglected  ?  Is  honest  industry  to 
be  punished  as  a   crime  ?     Law  is  powerless  when  not  sup- 

*  Archbishop  Manning  asks:  "How  can  the  State  have  the  right  to  compel 
parents  to  sen!  their  children  to  schools  to  which  they  object.  Most  certain  is 
it  that  a  Christian  parent  must  object  to  a  school  from  which  Christianity  is  abut 
out."  He  further  states  :  ,;Bv  a  most  unwise  par  imony  w  grant  year  by  year  some 
£600,000  for  education.  This  sum  elicits  and  sets  in  motion  £1,2<  in.OOi  >,  that 
is  double  the  amount,  by  voluntary  contribution;  and  this  sum,  £1,200,000, 
represents  what  money  cannot  produce,  or  purchase,  or  supply:  the  energy,  zeal, 
intelligence,  activity,  and  personal  seryice  of  a.  vast  number  of  tho  most  intelligent 
and  benevolent  men  and  women  t  hroughout  the  country,  who,  counting  Christianity 
dear  above  all  things,  and  their  denomination  of  Christianity  pure  and  true  above 
all  others,  are  willing  to  labour,  and  to  deny  themselves  with  exemplary  zeal  and 
perseverance,  in  order  to  extend  to  others  the  gift  they  value  as  their  own  chief 
good.  To  secularise  then  our  popular  education  would  be  not  only  to  forfeit  this 
vast  annual  income  of  volnntary  offerings,  but  to  destroy,  what  is  still  more 
valuable,  the  moral  forces  which  move  the  hands  to  generosity,  because  they  move 
the  heart  to  Christian  zeal." 

t "  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they  are  not  so  well 
governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  atten  ive  and  favourable  hearers, 
because  they  know  the  manifold  defec  s  whereunto  every  kind  of  established 
government  is  subject :  but  the  secret  hindrances  and  difficulties  which  in  public- 
proceedings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not  ordinarily  the  judg- 
ment to  consider."  (Hooker,  Ecc.  Pol.) 
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ported  by  enlightened  public  feeling.  One  of  tlie  first  objects 
in  secular  education  seems  to  me  to  be  to  teach,  people 
honestly  to  earn  their  living.  All  who  have  experience  of 
rural  parishes  know  admirable  Christian  men  and  women, 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  all  their  duties,  unable  to  read 
or  to  write. 

That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  it  is  not  good.  And 
by  all  means  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  teach  the  poor  to  read 
and  to  write  and  to  cipher.  But  these  accomplishments,  except 
so  far  as  during  the  period  of  acquisition,  they  may  have  con- 
tributed to  habits  of  order  and  obedience,  are  in  a  moral  sense 
indifferent.  They  make  men  impressible,  sometimes  for  good, 
sometimes  for  evil.  Our  duty  in  the  matter  is  plain.  As  one 
would  if  possible,  remove  the  cataract  from  the  eyes  of  a  blind 
child,  though  that  child  might  afterwards  use  his  eyes  as  a 
means  for  lust  rather  than  a  means  for  getting  true  under- 
standing in  the  way  of  godliness,  so  also  must  we,  as  Christian 
sympathising  men,  valuing  for  ourselves  our  power  of  reading 
and  of  writing,  of  getting  and  communicating  knowledge,  do 
all  that  we  can  to  make  others  sharers  in  our  advantages,  and 
so  may  we  hope  to  remove  some  of  the  temptations  to  degrad- 
ing sin  arising  from  vacuity  and  idleness. 

Contradictory  accounts  reach  us  of  the  state  of  things  in 
America.  There  are  those  of  no  mean  authority  who  assert 
that  compulsory  education  is  there  a  failure,  and  that  the 
extension  there  of  secular  education  is  not  attended  with 
diminution  of  immorality  or  of  crime.* 

APPENDIX. 

[From  W.  P.  Brookes,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Weulock   Olympian  Society,   to 

Archdeacon  Allen.] 

Much  Wenlock,  Nov.  1st,  18G9. 
Dear  Sii4, — I  shall  be  thankful  to  hear  that  the  Educational  Congress  at  Manchester, 
decide  to  recommend  bodily  training  as  a  branch  of  education  in  our  national 
elementary  schools  for  the  sake  of  those  who  come  after  us,  to  prevent  the 
degeneracy  of  a  great  nation,  and  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  laity  will  con- 
tribute more  liberally  and  much  more  cheerfully  to  the  education  of  the  poor 
when  they  find  that  bodili/  and  industrial  is  combined  with  religious  and  mental 
training,  so  as  to  render  the  educated  useful  as  well  as  virtuous  members  of 
society.  In  Prussia,  physical  education  has  long  been  considered  necessary,  and 
in  France  last  year,  in  consequence  of  a  memorial  from  Mons.  Paz  in  July, 
orders  were  given  by  the  Government  in  October  that  bodily  training  should  be 
introduced  into  all  the  public  schools.  I  have  received  many  letters  from  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  approving  of  physical  training  as  a 
branch  of  education,  but  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  unless 
■  expressed  in  public  assemblies,  or  unless  they  lead  to  action  on  the  part  of  men 
high  in  office,  are  of  very  little  use.  I  shall  feel  grateful  if  you  will  kindly 
exercise  your  influence  in  favour  of  physical  education  at  the  approaching  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Union. 

*In  New  York,  "the  fact  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  community  is  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  public  schools  that  no  inducement  will  prevail  upon  them  to 
send  their  children."  (Ntw  York  Tribune,  Nov,  12,  1869,  quoting  from  the  Tribune 
in  comment  on  the  fact  that  more  than  $-00,000  were  appropriated  last  year  from 
*lie  New  York  city  treasury  to  the  support  of  non-public  denominational  schools.) 
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The  present  is  an  age  of  great  mental  competition,  of  wonderful  energy,  and  of 
anxious  and  restless  toil;  and  the  directors  of  education  in  our  elementary 
national  schools  seem  to  encourage  an  excessive  and  exclusive  mental  training  in 
order  to  meet  the  marketable  demaud  for  intellectual  labour,  without  reflecting  on 
the  injurious  consequences  of  so  early  ar.d  heavy  a  strain  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  the  young.  To  this  system  of  mental  forcing,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the 
bodily  health  and  strength  in  America,  are  to  be  attributed  the  reckless  go-a-headum 
and  the  greater  prevalence  of  insanity  in  that  country  as  compared  with  England, 
in  which  it  is  already  rife  enough.  It.  is  impossible  to  overtask  the  nervous 
system  without  the  risk  of  inducing  that  mental  irritability  or  exhaustion  which 
leads  either  to  insanity  or  despondency.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  in 
most  of  our  inferior  national  schools  mental  cramming  is  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
am  not  without  hope,  however,  that  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  may 
by  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  be  induced  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  remove 
entirely,  the  evil  consequences  of  the  system,  by  the  introduction  of  some  light 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  might  be  rendered  attractive  as  well  as  useful  if 
regulated  by  music.  The  constructor  of  a  machine  adjusts  with  nicety  the  balance 
between  the  mechanism  and  the  moving  power,  well  knowing  that  were  the  latter 
in  excess  his  instrument  would  soon  get  out  of  repair  from  excessive  friction  ;  and 
should  not  we,  in  the  training  of  our  mental  and  physical  powers,  be  equally 
careful  to  provide  a  strong  and  durable  bodily  machinery,  as  well  us  a  powerful 
moving  principle?  On  the  contrary,  we  take  so  little  care  of  our  bodily  machine 
in  the  jjresent  day,  that  we  are  continually  putting  in  too  much  steam;  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  either  so  suddenly  breaks  down  or  so  speedily  weavs 
out.  Happily  tor  the  aristocracy  and  the  upper  section  of  the  middle  classes  :.n 
the  country,  the  masters  in  our  universities  and  large  grammar  schools  are  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  on  this  subject  that  they 
wisely  endeavour  in  the  training  of  youth  to  secure  a  just  balance  and  a  proper 
exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  man.  I  believe  there  would  be  much  less  disease, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  and  far  more  happiness,  were  a  little  more  encourage- 
ment generally  given  to  physical  education  in  the  younir.  and  athletic  exercises  and 
out-door  recreation  for  the  adult.  I  trust  that  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  the 
subject  of  jihysical  education,  and  my  conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  country,. 
will  be  accepted  as  some  excuse  for  my  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter. — I 
remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

W.   P.  Beookes. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Plight  Kev.  the  BISHOP 
OF  COLOMBO  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who,  on  rising,  said : — 

HE  had  been  away  from  England  many  years,  and,  in- 
coming before  them,  must  plead  his  previous  experience- 
as  a  pastoral  minister  in  this  country,  and  also  some  experience 
which  he  had  brought  from  a  distant  field,  and  although  this 
might  not  be  betelling  upon  the  general  question,  would  no 
doubt  be  of  some  use.  No  doubt  what  had  been  said  would 
have  a  great  and  striking  effect  upon  the  public  at  large. 
There  were  two  very  important  questions  or  principles  which 
the  country  would  have  to  choose  between.  He  first  spoke  of 
education  not  based  upon  religion,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
allowing-  the  Bible  to  be  read  as  a  class  book,  without  note  or 
comment,  might  not  satisfy  some.  An  instance  which  occurred 
in  his  own  diocese  would  show  how  useless  it  was  to  attempt  to 
connect  religion  with  education  when,  in  effect,  it  was  not  done. 
Our  American   brethren,   many  years    ago,    sent  a  valuable 
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missionary,  extremely  well  supported,  to  Java,  in  their  own 
provinces  of  my  diocese.  In  an  excellent  but  mistaken  spirit, 
they  agreed  to  sink  their  differences  and  to  teach  no  distinctive 
religion,  but  simply  to  put  the  Bible  before  the  people,  and 
educate  and  civilise  them ;  this  was  done,  and  the  people  of 
Java  were  to  a  great  extent  both  civilised  and  educated. 
But  the  Christianity  taught  was  not  based  upon  anything;  the 
missionary  had  not  trained  the  people  up  to  any  definite  creed, 
had  simply  placed  the  facts  of  Christianity  before  them,  and 
the  result  of  the  teaching  had  been  that  the  natives  had  made 
Christians  and  Christianity  almost  a  bye-word,  and  this  was 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  stamina  about  their  religion  ; 
they  were  acquainted  with  some  of  its  leading  features,  but 
when  absent  from  the  influences  of  the  schools  these  were 
forgotten  altogether.  With  regard  to  the  conscience  clause 
he  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  motion  for  it  should  come 
from  the  Government  and  not  from  the  clergy.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was  a  school  in  his  own  parish,  which  had  not  stood  in 
need  of  any  Government  money  acts,  but  was  well  supported. 
It  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  parish,  and  left  entirely  in  his 
own  hands,  as  the  sole  trustee.  He  had  seen  that  the  benefits 
were  extended  to  the  whole  parish.  Dissenters  sent  their 
children  to  the  school,  and  every  care  had  been  taken  that 
nothing  should  be  done,  no  step  taken  that  could  offend  the 
most  scrupulous  conscience.  With  regard  to  the  practice 
on  two  days  in  the  week  of  going  to  church  for  prayers,  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  first  to  consult  the  parents,  and  not  one  of 
those  dissenting  parents  had  offered  the  slightest  objection. 
It  was  not  merely  a  question  between  Christian  creeds,  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  for  in  his  position  as  a 
missionary  and  a  bishop,  he  observed  the  same  regard  even 
to  the  conscience  of  the  heathen  parent.  There  were  only 
two  kinds  of  schools  where  he  did  exactly  as  he  pleased,  with 
regard  to  religious  teaching,  those  where  Christian  parents 
send  their  children  to  be  taught  Christianity,  and  those  where 
orphans  were  sent  by  their  guardians  as  boarders.  He  made 
a  practice  of  saying  to  parents  who  sent  their  children,  "  Re- 
member we  do  not  pretend  to  offer  you  this  education  without 
religion,  understand,  that  we  shall  teach  your  children 
Christianity,  all  that  we  promise  is,  that  we  will  not  proceed 
to  baptize  them,  or  receive  them  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
without  consulting  you  first,  until,  in  fact,  they  are  of  age." 
From  what  he  had  heard  in  that  meeting,  he  did  not  think  it 
likely  that  this  great  country  would  fail  at  this  important 
crisis,  or  shrink  from  declaring  with  one  voice,  that  we  will  not 
disassociate  the  education  of  our  children  from  religious 
principles.      (Applause.) 
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The  President  then  called  upon  the  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN 
OF  DURHAM  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who,  on  rising, 
said  : — 

HE  congratulated  the  meeting  upon  their  having  attained 
two  results.  In  the  first  place  on  their  having  attained 
a  substantial  agreement,  he  might  almost  say  unanimous,  with 
regard  to  points  for  the  consideration  of  which  they  had  chiefly 
met  together  that  day,  and  in  the  second  place  on  having 
shown  a  generous,  fair,  and  liberal  temper  in  dealing  not  only 
with  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  but  with  those  opponents 
on  points  of  detail  amongst  themselves,  in  which  it  was  almost 
certain  some  difficulty  would  arise.  He  thought  they  had  dealt 
liberally  and  frankly  with  the  opinions  of  their  opponents. 
When  he  first  heard  the  secular  system  broached  in  that  great 
hall  at  Birmingham,  he  felt  there  was  a  distinct  issue  between 
that  and  such  a  meeting  as  this,  not  because  he  felt  any  more 
sympathy  for  that  meeting  than  this ;  but  he  must  frankly 
confess  that  two  years  ago  he  had  cordially  joined  in  a  great 
meeting,  held  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Forster.  He  had  joined  them 
because  he  believed  there  were  amongst  them  many  earnest 
men,  who  desired  to  bring  education  home  to  the  door  of 
every  person  in  this  country.  He  believed  that  with  some 
considerable  advantage  they  could  join  in  the  system  they 
then  proposed,  therefore,  he  would  own  that  his  points  of 
sympathy  were  with  that  great  meeting  held  the  other  day. 
But  the  ground  on  which  he  disagreed  with  it  was  this  :  in 
the  first  place,  he  thought  it  an  injustice  to  propose  anything 
which  could  be  called,  as  it  had  that  day  been  justly  called, 
"  a  sweeping  encroachment  upon  religious  liberty."  They 
had  no  right  to  demand  full  liberty  for  secular  teaching.  He 
considered  it  was  an  unjust,  almost  unkind  recognition  of 
what  had  been  done  in  the  service  of  religion  by  the  clergy 
of  this  country.  He  wished  to  indicate  what  had  been 
done  in  the  service  of  religion  by  the  clergy  and  the  land- 
owners in  a  large  district.  The  result  of  a  report,  prepared 
by  himself  and  Mr.  Fraser,  showed  that  169  clergymen  con- 
tributed ten  guineas  each,  and  399  landowners  only  five  pounds 
each  to  the  schools  in  the  district.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  conclusive  proof  that  the  work  of  education  hitherto 
has  been  done  mainly  by  the  clergy.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was 
a  very  great  want  of  justice  in  the  Birmingham  meeting  that 
-they  should  attempt,  wholesale  and  at  once,  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  this  work.  The  next  ground  on  which  he  disagreed 
with  that  meeting  was  the  enormous  waste  which  would  be 
incurred,    if    they    threw   up   the    children's    pence    where 
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schools  have  been  established.  The  last  ground  on  which  he 
differed  with  it  was  one  not  yet  touched  upon.  There  was 
not  a  single  instance,  excepting  America,  where  the  secular 
plan  of  education  had  succeeded.  They  had  heard  of  foreign 
countries  such  as  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and  even  Scotland 
referred  to  as  having  established  a  secular  system  of  educa- 
tion, there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  These  great  countries 
had  flourished  by  what  he  wished  we  had,  by  the  appearanco 
of  compulsion,  but  in  reality  not  by  compulsion  at  all,  but  by 
the  feelings  of  the  country,  which  had  been  of  the  slow 
growth  of  three  or  four  centuries.  In  Prussia  there  was 
almost  a  universal  feeling  in  favour  of  education  which  super- 
seded compulsion.  As  to  secular  education,  Christianity  in 
its  definite  dogmas  was  taught  in  every  school  in  Prussia. 
There  was  a  distinct  religious  teaching  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Prussia,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  in  France  also. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  secular  education  must  be  reduced 
wholly  to  America.  They  might  take  a  leaf  from  the  Bir- 
mingham book,  but  he  felt  if  they  were  to  extend  their  own 
system,  it  was  necessary  they  should  fairly  face  the  problem 
which  the  Birmingham  people  had  put  before  them.  The 
League  professed  to  make  religion  universal,  to  bring  it  home 
to  all  persons,  and  to  excite  a  strong  popular  feeling  in  its 
support.  We  ought  to  obtain  a  strong  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  our  education,  and  this  is  what  we  have  not  had  yet, 
admirable  as  our  education  is.  In  Scotland,  you  might  look 
in  vain  for  parents  who  did  not  take  an  intense  interest  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  but  this  feeling  had  been  the 
growth  of  three  centuries  ;  therefore,  if  you  want  education  to 
succeed,  you  must  have  the  popular  desire.  He  was  favour- 
able to  a  modification  of  a  system  of  rating.  They  should 
never  make  education  universal  unless  some  means  were 
devised  by  which  the  people  would  be  obliged  to  support  it. 
People  generally  would  not  be  interested  if  they  did  not  sup- 
port it.  He  particularly  wanted  to  keep  ignorant  ratepayers 
out  of  the  management  of  the  schools,  but  this  was  a  difficult 
problem  indeed  to  settle.  It  was  a  certainty  the  rate  would 
come.  Lord  Robert  Montagu  and  other  friends  knew  in 
their  hearts  it  must  come  in  some  shape,  and  their  business 
was  to  minimise  the  evil  it  may  do,  and  in  that  and  many  other 
respects  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  propositions  which  were- 
made  two  years  ago,  and  he  did  not  think  them  by  any  means 
necessarily  opposed  to  those  they  were  inclined  to  make  now. 
(Applause.) 
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The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  C.  SEWELL,  M.A. 
(H.M.I.),  to  read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Exact  Limits  of 
Necessary  Eeform  in  Education/-'  who,  on  rising,  said  : — 

IT  is  now  happily  the  custom  for  persons  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  upon  Primary  Education  to  speak  with  respect  of 
the  work  that  has  already  been  accomplished.  The  State- 
aided  schools  are  too  numerous  and  too  successful  to  be  set 
aside  without  ceremony  even  by  those  who  are  most  dis- 
satisfied Avith  them :  and  public  opinion,  which  appears  to  be 
divided  into  two  distinctly-marked,  currents  as  regards  the 
future  development  of  education,  is  united  in  appreciation, 
more  or  less  hearty,  of  its  past  success.  Although  men  have 
divided  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  two  camps,  not  only  have 
they  a  common  object,  which  should  prevent  all  hostility 
between  them,  and  all  rivalry,  except  that  of  companions  in 
arms,  but  they  have  also  a  common  base  of  operation  in  the 
existing  appliances  of  education,  which  it  is  their  avowed 
object  not  to  destroy,  but  to  reform.  But  if  the  advocates  of 
the  two  policies,  of  which  this  meeting  and  the  one  lately  held 
at  Birmingham  are  the  exponents,  could  find,  as  I  am  sure 
they  could,  a  welcome  audience  for  many  of  their  sentiments 
in  both  assemblies,  it  is  manifest  that  beneath  the  general 
consent  as  to  the  value  of  the  existing  education  there  lies  a 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  capacity  for  reform  and  the 
means  by  which  its  reformation  is  to  be  accomplished.  If  it 
wrere  not  so,  we  should  be  nearly  all  of  one  mind,  and  this 
assembly  would  but  repeat  what  we  heard  from  Birmingham 
three  weeks  ago.  This  divergence  of  opinion  has  produced 
two  theories  of  educational  reform,  which  may  be  broadly 
stated  as  follows :  One,  which  we  maintain,  is — that  our 
improvements  should  conform  to  the  pi'esent  pattern  of 
Education.  The  other,  which  is  maintained  elsewhere,  is — 
that  the  present  pattern  should  be  brought  not  violently,  but 
tenderly,  and  without  rude  constraint,  to  conform  to  the 
improvements. 

It  is  manifest  that  however  respectfully  we  may  speak  of 
the  present  education,  if  we  look  to  the  worst  side  of  it  for 
arguments  to  justify  the  reforms  we  propose,  we  shall  adopt 
the  second  of  the  above  two  theories  of  reform ;  and  reform 
upon  that  theory  is  only  a  polite  form  of  despatch — it  carries 
the  sentence  of  ultimate  extinction,  sweetened  indeed  with 
compliments — it  gives  the  death-blow,  though  perhaps  only 
by  a  series  of  gentle  taps.  If,  however,  we  look  at  the  best 
side  of  the  present  educational  work,  we  shall  adopt  the 
theory  of  reform  on  which  this  assembly  insists,  viz.,  that 
the  present  pattern  of  education  is  sufficiently  good  to  be 
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worth  keeping,  and  has  sufficient  aptitude  for  expansion  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  time.  I  have  thought  it  well  at  the 
outset  to  state  as  clearly  as  I  could  the  two  aspects  under 
which  the  question  of  educational  extension  and  improvement 
must  he  regarded,  because  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves 
to  speaking  in  general  terms,  and  look  only  to  immediate 
results,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  there  is  after  all  any 
great  difference  of  opinion  among  us  upon  the  subject. 
And,  also,  since  in  many  points  of  minor  detail  the  same 
expedients  will  be  adopted  whichever  theory  of  reform 
is  acted  upon,  it  might  be  concluded  that  it  was  indifferent 
which  was  pursued  unless  some  broad  principle  of 
difference  were  distinctly  insisted  on.  We  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  for  the  moment  occupying  a  position  of  defence. 
We  are  challenged  to  show  cause  why  we  should  not  be 
relieved  of  a  trust  which  it  is  alleged  we  are  incom- 
petent to  discharge.  Having  led  the  way  for  30  years,  we 
are  summoned  to  stand  aside  and  make  way  for  men  whose 
favourite  principles  have  not  yet  stood  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  whose  new-born  zeal  has  not  yet  had  time  to  cool. 

I  propose  now,  as  my  contribution  to  this  Conference,  to 
examine  the  limits  of  necessary  reform  in  our  present  system, 
bearing  in  mind  present  exigencies  rather  than  past  pledges, 
and  subject  always  to  the  consideration  whether  such  changes 
as  seem  necessary,  are  practicable  in  the  present  temper  and 
circumstances  of  Englishmen.  I  would  premise  that  reform 
of  the  existing  system  of  education  can  only  have  three 
directions.  We  must  (1)  have  more  schools  of  the  same  sort ; 
(2)  if  these  are  insufficient  a  different  sort  of  school  besides 
them ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  education  given  in  these  schools  is 
not  satisfactory  we  must  have  a  better  sort  of  instruction. 
By  the  aid  of  this  triple  division  of  the  inquiry,  which  I  will 
distinguish  as  (1)  More  Schools,  (2)  Other  Schools,  (3)  Better 
Scliools,  I  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  and  systematise  the 
various  complicated  questions  with  which  the  subject  is  beset, 
and,  if  possible,  set  forward  their  solution  by  reducing  them 
to  a  single  comprehensive  view.  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
last  of  the  three  possible  phases  of  reform  first,  because  the 
quality  and  kind  of  instruction  is  the  most  important  point 
in  a  school ;  and  because,  also,  it  is  that  aspect  of  the 
education  question  upon  which,  in  one  part  of  it,  there  is 
more  agreement,  and  in  another,  more  disagreement  than 
upon  any  other. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  first-rate  National  or  British 
School  exhibits  a  type  of  primary  education  sufficiently  high. 
At  least  no  other  guarantee  of  efficiency  is  asked  than 
Government  Inspection,  and  it  is  under  Government  regu- 
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lations  and  Government  inspection  that  the  primary  schools 
have  attained  their  present  excellency.  If,  therefore,  this 
be  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  primary 
instruction,  and  with  any  other  sort  of  instruction  we  have- 
nothing  to  do,  then  the  country  abounds  with  schools  of  a 
type  which,  if  we  cannot  improve,  we  ought  not  to  abandon. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  excellency  and  sufficiency  of 
this  type  that  any  man  so  disposed  can  accumulate  as  many 
instances  as  he  please  both  among  children  and  adults  of 
abortive  education.  Before  we  can  allow  that  these  instances 
prove  that  we  don't  know  how  to  teach,  let  us  know  what 
opportunity  the  child  has  had  of  learning — what  attempt  at 
keeping  up  his  instruction  the  adult  has  made.  I  may  be 
thought  to  speak  as  a  partisan  of  the  system  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  administer,  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  convic- 
tion that,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  primary  instruction  only 
which  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  poor,  we  have  in 
the  limits  and  gradations  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the 
Revised  Code,  a  system  which  for  fitness  to  its  intended  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  practical  success  it  produces,  may  vie  with 
systems  of  far  greater  pretensions  and  better  repute.  Till 
Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  report  on  Primary  Education  in  America, 
exposed  the  weak  points  in  the  system  of  that  country,  it  was 
the  custom  to  say  the  Americans  were  a  highly  educated 
people.  A  similar  distinction  has  been  claimed  for  the  Scotch, 
till  a  rigid  examination  somewhat  weakened  the  claim. 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  even  Holland  are  in  tuim  held  up  to  us 
as  exhibiting  a  type  of  instruction  which  throws  ours  far  into 
the  shade.  Beyond  question  more  people  are  educated  in 
those  countries  than  with  us,  i.e.,  more  people  go  to  school, 
and  the  general  level  of  education  is  higher ;  but  that  is  not 
my  point  now.  What  I  would  insist  on  is  that,  until  a  far 
more  searching  system  of  examination  than  the  present  one 
is  applied  to  test  the  results  of  continental  education  ;  until, 
as  all  classes  there  are  educated  together,  the  results  of 
instruction  upon  those  classes  only  which  answer  to  our 
labouring  class  at  home,  are  compared  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  our  National  schools,  we  may  with  confidence 
maintain  their  soundness  and  efficiency.  America,  like  our- 
selves before  the  Revised  Code,  has  no  definition  of  what 
primary  education  should  consist  of.  On  the  continent  it  is 
with  education  as  with  so  many  other  social  subjects,  a  sym- 
metrical scheme,  issued  with  authority  from  a  bureau,  is 
worked  out  by  obedient  officials,  and  success  is  supposed  to 
follow  as  an  unvarying  consequence.  But  in  England,  however 
backward  we  may  be,  we  have  learnt  this  that  "thoroughness 
within  narrow  but  sufficient  limits,   carefully  tested,"   is  the- 
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best  security  we  can  have  for  an  education  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  insist  on  this  as  we 
are  generally  agreed  that  it  is  so  ;  but  if  foreign  models  are 
held  up  to  our  reproach  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  they  can  and 
do  realise  a  standard  of  primary  instruction  superior  to  our 
own  when  judged  by  the  same  tests.  If  they  do  not,  then  on 
this  point  at  least  there  is  no  reason  for  being  too  hastily 
dissatisfied  with  the  work  we  have  done. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  secular  instruction.  I  come 
now  to  speak  of  the  religious  instruction  of  schools,  which 
may  or  may  not,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
is  regarded,  lie  at  the  root  of  all  our  educational  difficulties. 
It  may  be  the  honest  ground  of  opposition  in  many  who  would 
otherwise  work  with  us ;  it  may  also  be  the  weak  point  in  our 
position,  of  which  those  who  are  really  hostile  may  eagerly 
take  advantage.  I  need  not  remind  you  what  the  character  of 
religious  instruction  is  in  our  primary  schools,  nor  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  is  given.  This  religious  instruction  is 
objected  to  for  two  reasons — one  rather  secretly  than  openly 
maintained  and  grounded  on  a  dislike  to  religion  altogether; 
the  other  grounded  on  the  peculiar  condition  of  religious 
opinion  and  religious  liberty  which  marks  the  society  of  our 
time.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  offer  any  defence.  There  are  not  many,  certainly 
among  the  leaders  of  opinion,  who  have  pushed  the  doctrine 
of  religious  freedom  to  its  just  ultimate  logical  conclusion  of 
freedom  to  have  no  religion  at  all.  When  we  have  granted 
them  that  right  and  granted  them  also  the  assistance  of  the 
State  in  educating  all  who  care  to  be  educated  on  such  terms, 
we  may  fairly  plead  that  the  general  voice  of  the  country 
demands  that  there  shall  be  some  religious  element  in  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  It  is  rather  because  there  is  so  much 
religious  feeling,  so  much  tenacity  of  religious  sentiment,  that 
the  question  of  religious  instruction  excites  a  controversy  of 
such  moment. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  religious  instruction  is  to  be  main- 
tained, the  question  arises  how  in  the  presence  of  such 
conflicting  opinions  as  are  held  among  us,  can  it  be 
given.  Up  to  this  time,  with  some  exceptions,  the  rule  has 
been  to  let  the  representatives  of  each  great  phase  of  religious 
opinion  open  schools,  in  which  their  particular  views  shall  be 
upheld.  It  was,  30  years  ago,  hoped  that  this  system  would 
naturally  and  of  itself  supply  all  needs — it  has  failed  to  do  so, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  be  made  to  do  so,  or  bo 
superseded.  The  national  policy  which  obtained  when  our 
present  schools  were  founded  has  been  changed.  A  new  con- 
dition is  imposed — it  says  no  longer,  you  may  educate  where 
you  like,  and  we  will  keep  you — it  says,  you  must  educate 
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everywhere,  or  we  must  take  it  out  of  your  hands.  Another 
great  change  has  come  about  since  the  principles  of  the 
denominational  system  were  laid  down.  The  Acts  for  the 
removal  of  all  religious  disabilities,  which  were  then  in  their 
infancy,  have  now  borne  their  natural  and  legitimate  result — 
an  increase  of  power  and  character  to  the  modern  sects,  and 
a  loss,  balanced,  I  hope,  by  a  better  gain,  of  her  old  prestige 
to  the  Established  Church.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
since  primary  education  attracted  attention  when  the  Church 
of  England  could  hope  to  have  made  her  system  co-extensive 
with  the  wants  of  the  nation.  In  these  days  it  would  be  folly 
to  suppose  that  she  would  be  suffered  to  make  the  attempt. 
But  having  done  so  much  while  the  national  policy  was  not 
urgent  she  should  do  anything,  and  while  religious  liberty 
was  not  so  strongly  developed  as  to  resent  her  ancient 
authority,  it  is  surely  not  impossible — it  is  surely  not  unwise — 
for  her  to  acknowledge  the  altered  temper  of  the  times,  and 
complete  her  work  in  compliance  with  the  new  demands. 
Our  very  name  of  National  School,  like  that  of  National  Church, 
in  its  strict  sense,  is  now  an  anachronism  ;  for,  no  school 
can  assume  to  be  part  of  a  national  system  unless  its 
managers  recognise  the  variety  of  religious  belief  which  the 
constitution  permits.  However  great  the  difficulties  may 
be  in  making  this  recognition,  if  there  is  to  be  a  national 
sjrstem  at  all,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  existing  schools 
will  be  determined  by  the  way  those  difficulties  are  overcome. 
There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  One  is 
to  silence  religious  teaching-  as  the  rule,  with  exceptions  in 
behalf  of  the  ministers  of  religion  teaching  the  members  of 
their  own  flocks,  at  certain  hours  to  be  agreed  upon,  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  This  is  the  plan  of  national  education  in  Ireland, 
but  its  success  there  is  not  such  as  to  make  us  anxious  to  imitate 
it.  The  other  alternative  is  to  maintain  religious  instruction 
as  the  rule,  with  exceptions  for  those  who  are  dissentient 
from  it.  This  is  the  alternative  that  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
science Clause  opens  to  us.     It  will  be  preferred  to  the  other 

if  we  bear  in  mind  that  besides  instruction  in   dogmatic  reli- 
cs 

gion  and  purely  secular  instruction,  there  is  a  moral  formative 
influence  upon  the  character  of  children  exerted  by  the 
religious  tone  of  a  school  which  comes  from  the  master  and 
the  managers  acting  under  an  acknowledged  religious  obliga- 
tion. It  will  be  preferred  also  by  those  who  think  that  in 
these  days,  when  the  State  is  gradually  abandoning  the 
direction  and  control  of  religious  affairs,  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  religion  in  the  National  Education,  which  would  be 
effected  by  it,  is  to  be  secured  on  any  terms  whatever.  A\  e 
know  what  the  conscience  clause  is.      The  more  we  know  of 
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it,  the  less  there  seems  to  be  to  fear  in  it.  It  is  an  equitable 
compromise  between  the  conscience  rights  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  learner,  both  of  which  should  be  respected.  Without 
a  universal  conscience  clause  the  policy  of  this  Union  will 
never  result  in  a  national  system  of  education. 

Public  opinion,  led  now  by  more  than  one  bishop,  seems  so 
surely  tending  towards  this  reform  in  the  constitution  of  our 
schools,  that  one  may  almost  hope  the  religious  difficulty  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  solved  by  it.  This  being  done  we  should  find 
ourselves  in  possession  of  a  great  number  of  schools  which 
were  national  in  so  far  as  that  no  one  was  excluded  from 
them,  and  in  which  education  of  a  satisfactory  type  was  given. 
But  these  schools,  though  national  in  quality,  are  not  national 
in  quantity.  Though  their  numbers  increase  it  is  but  slow 
progress,  and  it  must  be  accelerated.  This  is  the  next  point 
of  reform  to  be  carried.  This  is  a  reform  which  must  be 
worked  out  in  country  places  chiefly.  It  is  rather  other  schools, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  than  more  schools  that  are 
wanted  in  towns.  The  nation  demands  from  every  district 
public  security  that  its  education  is  provided  for.  Mauy 
places  give  that  security  already — many  do  not.  Now,  inas- 
much as  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  there  is  scarcely  a  place 
without  a  school  of  some  sort — schools  of  which  no  public 
record  exists,  attended  by  as  many  children  as  the  recognised 
public  schools  contain,  supported  purely  on  the  voluntary 
principle — it  is  manifest  that  a  great  part  of  our  difficulty 
would  be  solved  if  wo  could  obtain  from  these  schools 
public  guarantee  of  their  efficiency.  To  obtain  this  without 
delay,  the  exercise  of  some  external  pressure  upon  them  is 
absolutely  necessary.  This  pressure  need  possibly  only  take  the 
form  of  an  appeal  from  some  authority  qualified  to  make  it, 
backed  by  an  alternative,  which  Manchester  must  uphold  as  a 
last  resource  as  earnestly  as  Birmingham  upholds  it  as  a  first, 
that  if  the  appeal  were  made  in  vain,  still  security  for  effi- 
cient education  must  be  given,  and  the  support  of  the  school 
which  volunteers  will  not  undertake  must  become  one  of  the 
regular  public  bui'dens  of  the  community,  and  be  borne  by  a 
rate.  One  of  the  greatest  reforms  we  can  have  is  the  invest- 
ing some  public  authority  with  the  power  of  initiating  changes 
and  improvements.  Already  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it, 
would  cover  a  very  large  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
country  primary  schools ;  but  Commissioners  of  another  sort 
could  alone  complete  the  work  and  maintain  it  in  efficiency  : 
Commissioners  who,  like  those  of  the  Inland  Revenue,  being 
men  of  local  knowledge  and  local  authority,  could  determine 
the  wants  of  localities,  levy  rates  where  necessary,  subject  to 
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appeal,  and  define  tLe  relations  of  schools  to  each  other.  This 
is  a  serious  innovation  to  suggest,  bnt  it  does  seem  necessary 
for  the  proper  working  of  either  the  voluntary  or  the  rating  sys- 
tem that  there  should  be  some  decentralisation  of  educational 
authority.  The  ultimate  authority  must  of  course  remain 
where  it  does  now,  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  of  the 
country ;  but  the  initiative  should  be  taken,  the  public  secu- 
rity for  efficient  education  should  be  demanded,  the  enforce- 
ment of  public  educational  law  should  be  placed,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  hands  of  public  men  who  can  estimate  the 
wants  and  measure  the  resources  of  places  from  personal 
knowledge.  Such  an  authority  would  be  acknowledged  as  a 
sufficient  moderator  equally  of  the  penuriousness  and  narrow- 
mindedness  of  ratepayers,  and  of  the  exclusiveness  of  volun- 
tary subscribers  :  it  would  supply  that  elasticity,  that  power  of 
accommodating  itself  to  varied  circumstances,  without  which  no 
system  of  purely  central  administration  can  hope  for  sympathy 
or  hearty  assistance,  or  willing  compliance  with  its  demands. 

An  initiative  of  another  sort  is  wanted  in  towns  and 
great  centres  of  population.  Though  every  parish  had  its 
school  there  would  still  be  children  existing  who  arc 
socially  below  the  rank  even  of  the  day-labourer,  and  who  are 
not  reached  by  the  present  type  of  schools.  I  am  not  at 
present  concerned  with  the  number  of  such  children ; 
but  as  I  am  speaking  only  of  children  who  from  extreme 
poverty,  that  is  pauperism,  or  from  wild  and  lawless  habits 
which  are  akin  to  crime,  are  the  inferiors  of  the  children  of 
the  self-respecting  workman,  their  numbers  cannot,  compared 
with  the  aggregate  of  population,  be  very  overwhelming. 
The  type  of  public  primary  schools  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  would  not  do  for  this  class.  But  we  need  not  look  farther 
than  the  Sagged  Schools  to  perceive  that  even  in  providing 
schools  for  the  lowest  class  the  voluntary  principle  is  capable 
of  doing  a  great  deal.  As  such  schools  at  present  receive  no 
State  subvention  whatever,  the  offer  of  State  assistance,  on 
condition  of  submitting  to  State  inspection,  to  existing  Ragged 
Schools  would  be  naturally  the  first  step ;  but  a  point  will  be 
reached  in  this  class  of  schools,  and  sooner  here  than  with 
the  higher  class,  when  voluntary  efforts  can  not  be  relied 
on,  and  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  rates  or  the  taxes 
to  supply  the  necessary  schools.  It  matters  little  from  which 
exchequer  the  supporting  funds  are  drawn,  but  as  these 
schools  would  be  only  for  those  waifs  and  strays  of  society  to 
whom  the  Government  stands  in  the  place  of  parent  and 
guardian,  and  ultimately,  if  it  choose,  as  employer  in  the 
army,  navy,  or  public  works ;  it  seems  that  the  imperial 
taxes  rather  than  local  rates  should  be  charged  with  their 
support.     These  are  the  other  schools — the  new  sort  of  school 
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which,  when  the  present  type  of  primary  school  is  developed 
to  its  fullest  extent,  we  should  still  want :  schools  of  a  quasi- 
penal  character,  where,  if  need  be,  under  the  constraint  of 
the  policeman,  our  street  prodigals  and  street  paupers  should 
receive  a  free  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  For  the 
management  of  such  schools,  in  which  all  existing  Ragged 
Schools  would  probably  soon  be  merged,  a  local  commission  of 
education  is  an  almost  necessary  organisation.  The  methods 
of  support  would  be  different  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to, 
but  the  methods  and  standards  of  instruction  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  higher  primary  schools.  They  would  be  State 
establishments,  forming  a  department  of  the  State  preventive 
service ;  preventive  by  means  of  education  of  pauperism  and 
crinie. 

This  sketch  of  necessary  reform  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  consideration  of  the  question  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. This  phrase  includes  two  very  different  things — 
compulsory  provision  of  education,  and  compulsory  use  of 
those  means.  It  is  argued  that,  as  a  voluntary  provision  of 
schools  necessarily  leaves  the  use  of  them  a  matter  of  chance, 
because  this  voluntary  use  is  insufficient  and  unsatis- 
factory, it  must  therefore  be  superseded  by  the  compulsory 
use,  and  this  compulsory  use  necessitates  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision of  schools,  which  means  the  abolition  of  the  voluntary 
system.  The  strength  of  this  argument,  which  in  form  is 
unimpeachable,  lies  in  a  question  of  fact,  is  or  is  not  the 
voluntary  use  of  schools  unsatisfactory  ?  This  admits  of  two 
answers — one  derived  from  statistics  of  school  attendance ;  the 
other  from  inquiry,  conducted  out  of  doors,  of  the  quality  and 
results  of  school  attendance.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  in  perfect  good  faith,  to  extract  from  both 
these  inquiries  an  unsatisfactory  reply ;  but  there  are  certain 
considerations  which  I  would  urge  in  mitigation.  First  an 
imperfectly  developed  system  must  not  be  accused  because  it 
has  not  produced  perfect  results.  If,  after  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem had,  with  the  aid  of  Rate  Schools  and  State  Ragged 
Schools,  become  really  national,  it  could  still  be  alleged  that 
its  results  were  imperfect,  that  would  be  fatal  to  its  claims  for 
our  support.  And  if  it  be  contended  that  in  this  large  de- 
mand we  make  for  aid  to  make  our  work  complete  we  confess 
our  inefficiency,  it  might  fairly  be  replied  that  as  a  man  who 
has  a  good  house,  but  without  cellars  and  offices,  does  not 
rebuild  his  house  in  order  to  match  with  the  cellar,  so  we,  in 
providing  for  the  lowest  stratum  and  outer  rim  of  society  do 
not  see  the  necessity  for  destroying  the  main  edifice  of  our 
educational  system,  even  though  it  has  been  hitherto  incom- 
plete.     I    have   already   noticed    the    extremely    fallacious 
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character  of  the  tests  applied  to  children  and  adults,  out  of 
doors,  of  the  result  of  their  education.  The  statistics  of  edu- 
cation are  no  less  misleading.  The  only  reliable  statistics  are 
those  published  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  In  them  yon 
will  find  say  2,000,000  attending  school,  there  is  no  accessible 
public  evidence  that  this  does  not  exhaust  the  number  of 
children  attending  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  country  ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  number  may  be  doubled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  those  attending- the  schools  of  which  the  Committee  of 
Council  takes  no  account ;  and  still  farther  increased  if  the 
returns  to  the  Committee  of  Council  included  all  who  had  been 
in  the  schools  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  not  those  only  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  books  on  the  day  the  return  was  asked 
for.  As  many  schools  change  half  their  children  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  total  number  of 
children  whose  parents  recognise  the  duty  of  sending  their 
children  to  school  and  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  schools 
is  one-third  larger  than  the  number  on  the  books  show  at  any 
given  time.  In  point  of  fact  I  make  bold  to  doubt  whether,  as 
compared  with  the  total  of  the  population,  there  are  any  very 
great  numbers  who  never  go  to  school  at  all.  Let  us  only 
require  a  public  guarantee  of  efficient  education  within  reach 
of  every  man's  door,  an  education  which  shall  be  a  burden  to 
no  man's  conscience  in  religious  matters,  and  which  the 
pauper  or  the  ne'er-do-weel  shall  have  for  nothing,  and  those 
numbers  will  very  materially  decrease. 

It  will,  however,  be  still  further  contended  that,  supposing 
few  children  comparatively  do  not  go  to  school  at  all,  yet 
the  general  result  of  education  is  so  unsatisfactory,  because  of 
their  brief  and  broken  attendance,  that  compulsion  must  be 
introduced  to  keep  them  at  scbool  if  it  is  not  wanted  to  get 
them  there.  This  argument  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
result  of  our  education  is  put  to  shame  by  that  in  foreig'n 
countries,  where  a  compulsory  system  obtains.  Before  we 
yield  to  it,  it  would  be  proper  to  enquire  whether  it  is  really 
the  reason  of  foreign  superiority,  and  further,  if  it  is,  whether 
a  method  that  is  suited  to  continental  habits  and  tempers 
would  be  practicable  among  ourselves.  There  are  many 
other  points  of  dissimilarity  between  England  and  the  continent 
besides  this  compulsory  education.  Always  thrifty  and  in- 
dustrious, the  people  of  northern  and  central  Europe  do  not 
live  the  laborious  rather  than  industrious  life  of  the  English 
workmen.  They  know  little  of  toil  made  thriftless  and 
unprofitable  by  drunkenness,  our  national  disgrace.  They 
know  little  of  a  fierce  struggle  for  existence  or  more  com- 
fortable modes  of  life,  in  which  no  man  knows  leisure  and 
few  contentment,  in  which  bread  as  a  necessity  is  compared 
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with  learning  as  a  luxury.  Leisure,  sobriety,  prosperity, 
contentment,  of  which  English  workmen,  partly  through 
their  fault,  partly  through  circumstances,  know  so  little— 
these  are  the  schoolmaster's  allies  in  Holland  or  Switzerland 
quite  as  much  as  the  compulsory  law.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  this  compulsory  law  has  educated,  rather  than 
forced  the  people,  into  obedience  to  it.  Public  opinion 
has  followed  the  law  among  a  people  accustomed  to  be  ruled, 
rather  than  as  we  do,  to  rule  ourselves.  But  this  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  the  order  of  events  with  us.  In  England, 
public  opinion  forms  the  law,  and  any  law  that  is  not  so 
formed  soon  becomes  a  dead  letter.  And  if  public  opinion  in 
England  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  strong  to  make  an 
intelligent  and  sufficient  use  of  the  existing  means  of  educa- 
tion, though  no  man  can  deny  that  it  is  leading  that  way,  is  it 
likely  to  support  a  compulsory  enactment  ?  Would  not  such 
enactment,  if  made,  be  in  danger  of  being,  as  much  of  the 
factory  and  workshop  legislation  is  at  present,  disregarded 
without  penalty  or  reproach  ?  A  consolidation  of  the  Half- 
time  Acts,  a  real  and  not  a  sham  administration  of  them,  and 
an  extension  of  them  to  all  sorts  of  employment,  would, 
however,  we  know  have  the  support  of  public  opinion.  It 
would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  direct  compulsion  which 
English  temper  would  submit  to,  and  it  could  be  carried  out 
without  subjecting  the  law  to  the  indignity  of  practical 
defeat.  No  system  of  popular  education  can  flourish  unless 
it  has  the  support  of  popular  sentiment  in  its  favour — and 
this  popular  sentiment  grows  under  the  force  of  example,  of 
considerate  management,  of  successful  teaching,  far  more 
rapidly  than  under  coercive  legislation. 

Such  reforms  as  I  have  indicated  would  go  far  to  conciliate  for 
the  present  voluntary  system  this  popular  approval.  We  should 
have  schools  under  a  religious  management,  yet  from  which  no 
child  would  be  excluded  on  religious  grounds.  We  should 
have  an  authority  to  stimulate  local  endeavour  or  to  supply 
its  place  by  that  last  resource  the  levying  of  a  rate  :  an 
authority  also  which  would  be  recognised  in  those  lower 
depths  of  the  social  scale  whose  wants  seem  to  require  a  new 
order  of  schools  altogether.  We  should  have  the  advantage  of 
the  constantly  tightening  pressure  of  the  half  time  or  short  time 
legislation,  which  the  people  are  already  accustomed  to,  to 
improve  the  attendance  of  children  at  our  schools.  In  these 
requirements  we  have  the  main  elements  of  success,  not  that  the 
total  result  would  be  altogether  without  fault  or  miscarriage  : 
that  would  be  too  much  to  be  expected  except  by  doctrinaires 
and  men  whose  zeal  is  not  tempered  by  practical  experience  ; 
but  so  far  satisfactory  that  it  was  produced  in  harmony  with 
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and  not  in  defiance  of  popular  sentiment,  that  it  was  always 
increasing  as  juster  ideas  of  the  value  of  education  and  of  its 
real  uses  took  root  in  the  popular  mind. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  general  statements  for  brevity's 
sake,  without  adducing  facts  in  their  support.  But  I  am  in 
possession  of  one  fact  which  I  desire  to  lay  before  the  Union, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  healthy  educational 
tone  is  imparted  to  public  opinion,  and  the  main  difficulties 
of  education  overcome,  by  the  force  of  example  and  such  mild 
coercive  measures  as  no  one  complains  of.  I  adduce  this 
instance  the  more  readily  because  the  witness  I  shall  call  is 
generally  supposed  to  give  evidence  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Pao-et,  the  late  member  of  Parliament  for  Nottingham,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  solved  the  educational  difficulties  by  his  system 
of  quasi  half  time  employment  of  boys  on  his  farm  at  Rud- 
dino-ton,  near  Nottingham.  He  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
education  in  these  lads  as  a  condition  of  employment.  He 
gives  them  every  opportunity  for  receiving  this  education, 
and  his  experiment  answers  remarkably  well.  The  admirers 
of  Ruddington  education  stop  here,  but  they  miss  its  real 
significance.  I  would  finish  the  tale.  Ruddington  is  a 
village  of  2,300  people,  mainly  engaged  in  handloom  weaving 
of  stockings,  about  as  independent  a  race  of  people  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  There  are  two  schools — one  a  national  school 
of  the  ordinary  type  for  girls ;  another,  an  endowed  school 
for  boys.  Both  are  Church  schools,  but  Mr.  Paget,  though  a 
Unitarian,  is  a  subscriber  to  and  manager  of  both.  In  these 
schools  there  were  present  last  Monday  when  I  visited  them 
397  children,  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population.  Their 
average  attendance  for  the  year,  that  is  the  measure  of  their 
regularity,  was  eight  per  cent,  in  excess,  and  the  numbers 
presented  for  examination  were  17  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  estimate.  There  is  no  unusual  cause  whatever  that 
I  can  assign  for  this  unusual  success,  but  the  public  senti- 
ment which  the  indirect  influence  of  Mr.  Paget' s  example  and 
requirements  have  had  on  the  manners  of  the  village. 

Such  a  result  also  upon  the  nation  at  large  may  be  fairly 
expected  by  the  use  of  similar  means — a  voluntary  system, 
religious  in  character,  but  not  exclusive  in  its  teaching,  and 
fortified  in  its  weak  places  by  the  considerate  action  of  the  law. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Canon  MELVILLE, 
M.A.,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who,  on  rising,  said : — 

THE  question,  according  to  his  apprehension,  was  opening 
into  points  of  great  pressing  interest.      He  had  been 
afraid  the  speakers  were  going  to  take  up  the  negative  alone, 
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and  that  would  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  meeting  per- 
haps had  no  idea  how  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birming- 
ham, whence  he  came,  it  was  looked  to,  not  merely  by  the 
Church,  which  hoped  to  get  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  by 
many  who  had  joined  in  the  movements  of  the  League.  They 
who,  as  it  were,  had  been  carried  off  their  legs  and  hurried 
into  the  six  points  before  they  could  collect  their  senses, 
looked  to  this  congress  as  to  whether  they  could  not  be  put 
into  a  safer  position  of  definite  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  religion.  The  first  clause  of  the  introductory 
sentence  which  headed  the  programme  is  that  of  being  anxious 
to  secure  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom.  Se- 
condly, it  was  suggested  that  this  should  be  through  an  exten- 
sion of  the  denominational  system.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  put  the  broad  end  of  the  telescope  to  the  eye  in 
looking  at  the  first  clause,  and  the  narrow  end  when  looking 
at  the  extension  of  our  denominationalism.  He  was  glad  the 
Dean  of  Durham  had  challenged  them  with  the  gravity  of  the 
question,  and  with  regard  to  the  point  of  there  being  a  great 
demand,  and  interest  in  that  demand,  for  the  extension  of 
education.  The  one  point  entirely  omitted  was,  how  are  the 
schools  to  be  initiated  ?  They  could  not  escape  that  point. 
There  was  a  great  interest  abroad  in  the  question,  and  if  there 
were-no  places  needing  schools  then  the  League  had  no  stand- 
ing ground ;  but  everybody  would  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
schools  were  wanted.  How,  then,  were  they  to  be  supplied  ? 
Who  was  to  initiate  them  ?  Thus  they  came  to  the  pressing 
question  of  the  rate.  He  should  say  it  must  come  either  from 
the  religious  bodies,  or  from  the  consolidated  fund,  or  through 
the  rates.  If  they  could  occupy  the  ground  it  would  be  quite 
right  they  should  do  so,  for  the  Church  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  plant  a  school  anywhere ;  but  if  it  could  not  do  that,  what 
then  ?  Why,  they  had  the  rate  with  its  machinery,  and  there 
was  the  necessary  opening  of  the  rating  question,  which  they 
could  not  foreclose  by  mere  denominationalism. 

He  thought  they  might  have  difficulty  in  occupying  all  the 
ground  merely  by  a  conscience  clause.  How  would  it  operate  ? 
Why,  the  inoffensiveness  would  get  less  every  day.  Why  was 
it  so  harmless?  Because  dissent  was  ordinarily  a  passive, 
unconscious  sort  of  thing,  of  accidental  rather  than  determinate 
occurrence.  If  Canon  Toole  had  his  way  it  would  become  a 
more  determined  thing,  and  in  proportion  as  it  so  becomes, 
the  conscience  clause  ceases  to  be  innoxious,  and  becomes 
more  prejudicial.  He  did  not  look  to  the  conscience  clause 
as  being  the  entire  remedy.  The  Church  ought  to  settle 
the  difficulty  in  another  spirit.  He  thought  they  had  not  got 
the  truest  religious  basis  for  the  educational  system.      If  they 
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took  right  counsel  they  would  find  that  the  political 
exigency  and  true  religious  basis  would  exactly  coincide. 
His  opinion  was  that  it  ought  to  be  as  little  as  possible  a  con- 
troversial basis.  They  ought  not,  as  in  Ireland,  to  attempt  to 
train  the  children  adepts  in  controversy.  In  a  school  in 
Ireland,  when  the  children  were  examined  respecting  their 
belief  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  examiner  inquired  why  ho 
asked  the  question :  the  reply  was  to  teach  them  con- 
troversy. He  thought  that  was  the  worst  basis  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child.  His  opinion  was  that  the  religious  element 
ought  to  be  just  as  much  as  necessary  for  the  work  to  bo 
done,  and  it  should  be  positive  and  not  negative,  and  regu- 
lative and  not  speculative.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  to 
teach  religion  without  a  basis.  The  morality  of  the  school 
must  be  upheld.  Morality  could  rest  on  religion  alone,  and 
religion  on  a  creed.  They  had  better  talk  sober  truth.  He 
was  bold  to  say  he  would  like  to  see  the  Apostles'  Creed  the 
basis  of  the  religious  element  of  the  National  Church  for  the 
following  reason  :  he  believed  it  would  uphold  the  whole 
regulative  process,  absorb  all  religious  interest ;  and  thus 
correct  the  negative,  evasive,  and  unsettling  characteristics 
which  necessarily  attach  to  a  mere  conscience  clause.  The 
conscience  clause  was  necessary  of  course  ;  but  it  never  can  be 
quite  commensurate  with  the  national  s}rstem.  He  wanted  to 
see  the  National  Church  nationalised  by  becoming  undenomina- 
tional and  unsectarian,  the  ho..:c  of  everybody  who  is  not 
otherwise  claimed  by  any  sectarian  body — not  a  Church 
merely  of  a  conscious  creed  and  of  a  special  organisation — but 
a  Church  opening  its  arms  as  wide  as  it  can  in  order,  as  a 
partner  of  the  State,  to  carry  on  the  education  not  only  of  those 
peculiarly  its  own,  but  of  every  child  in  the  country.  (Loud 
applause.) 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  G.  BUTLER,  M.A., 

Principal  of  the  Liverpool  College,  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 

who  said  : — 

^TE  would  confine  his  remarks  to  three  points,  first,  to  the 

Ij.     working  of  the  conscience  clause  in  a  large  educational 

establishment   with   which   be    was    connected.       Since    the 

Liverpool   College   was  founded,   it   had   been    governed   in 

accordance    with    Church    of    England   principles;     all    the 

masters  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  scholars 

of  all  denominations  were  admitted.     The  conscience  clause 

prevailed,  but  no  scholar  passed  through  the  schools  without 

religious  instruction — in  fact,  they  commenced  with  prayers, 

and  there  was  a  Bible  lesson  immediately  afterwards.     They 

had  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics, 
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Presbyterians,  and  Protestant  Dissenters.  There  were  three 
schools,  representing  three  grades.  In  the  middle  class,  in 
the  upper  school,  the  number  was  about  150,  about  50  of 
whom  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  out  of 
these  only  17  avail  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause.  In 
the  middle  school  there  were  about  300,  of  whom  68  are  now 
members  of  the  Church,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  clause  is  not  more  than  20.  In  the 
lower  school,  consisting  of  above  250,  out  of  73  boys,  not 
members,  only  nine  avail  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause. 
Thus,  out  of  700  or  800  boys  only  46  claimed  the  conscience 
clause,  that  is,  one  in  fifteen.  Under  this  arrangement  all 
persons  of  whatever  denomination  may  receive  an  education, 
and  nothing  has  hitherto  interfered  with  the  thoroughness  of 
a  religious  training. 

2.  It  will  be  said — "This  is  not  the  class  for  which  it  is 
proposed  to  legislate.  Give  us  some  facts  respecting  the 
lower  class."  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  an  Education- 
Aid  Association  was  established  in  Liverpool.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  in  the  day  schools  as  many  as  six  thousand 
vacancies  ;  it  was  proposed  to  give  grants  in  aid  of  the  children 
receiving  education,  and  to  look  out  for  other  children  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies.  They  adopted  the  principle  of  the  National 
Union,  and  consulted  the  parents  as  to  the  religious  education 
they  wished  their  children  to  receive.  Whatever  the  schools 
were,  the  parents  were  always  consulted.  There  are  two 
honorary  secretaries,  a  resident  clerk  or  secretary,  and  a  mis- 
sionary inspector ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  report,  at 
the  central  office,  all  the  cases  of  vagrant  children  up  to  13 
wanting  education.  Up  to  that  time  as  many  as  1,400  children 
received  grants  from  Id.  to  4d.  a  week,  and  there  were  always 
a  great  number  of  cases  for  consideration.  He  could  not  speak 
much  of  the  results  already  achieved,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
going  on  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  majority  of  the  resident 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  unmistakably  doing  a  great  and 
good  work.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese;  there 
were  present  the  Rector  of  Liverpool  and  others,  and  he  thought 
it  represented  all  classes  of  society.  That  was  the  case  where 
the  conscience  clause  was  in  thorough  and  harmonious  working 
with  the  feelings  of  the  community  of  a  large  town. 

3.  He  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  general  principle 
adopted  by  the  National  Union,  which  had  his  thorough 
sympathy.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  over- 
look the  clergy  and  Churchmen  in  a  scheme  of  national 
education.  Any  scheme  to  work  efficiently  should  have  the 
instrumentality  of  the  clergy  both  in  villages  and  large  towns. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  system, 

e 
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and  lie  wished  any  other  national  scheme  of  education  to 
have  due  consideration.  He  hoped  the  general  proposal  of 
the  National  Education  Union  was  such  as  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  ensure  a  favourable  reception 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  that  it  would  be  received 
cordially  by  the  public,  and  promote  the  Christian  education 
and  general  welfare  of  the  masses  of  this  country.    (Applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
MEYB.ICK,  M.A.,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who,  on  rising, 
said  : — 

IP  it  had  not  been  for  some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  London, 
who  had  surrounded  themselves  with  such  a  network  of 
red  tape  that  they  could  hardly  see  over  it,  they  would  never 
have  had  the  question  of  the  conscience  clause  to  vex  them. 
That  question  did  not  arise  in  the  schools  or  in  the  country. 
There  never  was  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  sending  their  children  to  Church  of  England 
schools.  But  in  their  anxiety  to  look  kindly  on  the  Birming- 
ham scheme,  they  must  not  forget  the  battle  that  had  been 
fought  about  the  conscience  clause.  Though  the  conscience 
clause  now  proposed  was  harmless  and  good  in  itself,  the 
conscience  clause  which  had  been  proposed  hitherto  had  been 
something  very  different.  It  had  tampered  with  the  trust 
deed  of  every  school,  and  would  have  imperilled  the  liberty 
of  the  teacher.  That  was  a  very  different  thing  from  permitting 
the  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from  any  specified 
lesson  by  an  agreement  between  the  managers  and  themselves 
not  put  in  the  trust  deed,  and  consequently  not  taking  the 
school  out  of  the  category  of  Church  of  England  schools. 
They  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  old 
conscience  clause  and  that  which  they  were  ready  to  accept, 
or  they  would  not  be  supported  by  those  who  had  fought  the 
battle  of  the  conscience  clause.  They  must  not  have  their 
trust  deeds  tampered  with,  or  their  liberty  of  teaching 
infringed ;  they  would  then  be  safe. 

He  would  say  one  word  in  reply  to  the  Dean  of  Durham,  who 
was  in  favour  of  rating.  The  dean  said  it  would  come.  He  could 
as  easily  say  that  it  would  not  come.  (Hear,  hear.)  That 
was  a  prophetical  argument  which  people  brought  forward 
when  they  had  an  inclination  for  a  thing  themselves,  and 
wished  to  persuade  others  to  yield  against  their  better 
judgment.  He  could  not  follow  his  argument  when  he 
advocated  rating  in  order  to  create  a  feeling  on   the  part 
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of  parents  for  education  which  did  not  now  exist.  Would 
they  have  more  feeling  in  favour  of  education  if  the  tax 
gatherer  came  and  said,  "  Give  me  so  much  money,  in  order 
to  make  your  child  go  to  school  ?  **  He  thought  it  would 
have  the  opposite  effect.  With  regard  to  Canon  Melville's 
proposal  of  teaching  only  the  Apostles'  Creed,  he  hoped  they 
would  not  confine  themselves  to  that — (hear,  hear) — which  he 
supposed  they  must  not  explain  at  all.  Let  them  not  thrust 
their  religious  teaching  upon  children  whose  parents  did  not 
approve  of  it ;  but  let  them  each  hold  to  their  own  distinctive 
teaching  and  creed  in  their  schools  as  they  had  hitherto  done. 


THE  EAEL  OF  HABROWBY  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Meyrick.  Their  object 
was  not  to  enunciate  a  theory,  but  to  produce  a  result.  It 
was  most  unwise  to  force  men  to  make  a  declaration  that 
might  seem  at  variance  with  previous  declarations.  They 
wanted  rather  to  make  men  practice  the  conscience  clause 
than  subscribe  to  it.  One  great  difficulty  which  had  been 
felt  by  many  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  a  conscience  clause 
was  that  hitherto  it  had  been  always  proposed  to  be  inserted 
in  their  trust  deeds  as  a  condition  of  receiving  assistance  from 
Government  in  the  shape  of  a  building  grant,  and  they  felt  a 
scruple  of  binding  their  successors  under  all  circumstances  to 
abide  by  the  condition.  Moreover,  in  that  shape,  as  a  per- 
petual objection,  it  appeared  to  be  at  variance  perhaps  with 
the  conditions  of  other  trusts,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  terms  of 
union  with  the  National  Society,  which  reserved  a  discretion 
in  those  points  to  the  managers.  If  instead  of  being  attached 
to  the  building  grants,  and  reserved  to  be  a  consideration  of 
annual  maintenance,  that  difficulty  would  disappear,  but  any 
vote  on  it  would  be  a  new  question.  There  are  many,  who 
had  objected  to  the  conscience  clause  in  their  trust  deeds, 
who  would  have  no  objection  to  let  their  annual  assistance 
from  the  public  fund,  depend  upon  their  acting  from  year  to 
year  with  deference  to  the  consciences  of  their  parishioners. 
They  would  be  thus  relieved  from  a  great  embarrassment,  in 
which  they  are  apparently  placed  at  present,  of  either  being 
untrue  to  their  engagements  with  the  National  Society,  with 
which  most  Church  schools  are  in  union,  or  forfeiting  all 
assistance  from  the  State. 

He  earnestly  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  question  might  be 
settled ;  namely,  that  the  State  would  withhold  from  year  to 
year   assistance    for  maintenance   where    the   rights   of  the 
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parents'  conscience  had  not  been  respected  or  otherwise,  and 
if  subscription  to  a  conscience  clause  were  insisted  upon  and 
made  a  condition  of  annual  aid,  great  numbers  of  schools 
now  receiving  it,  and  flourishing  by  its  means,  might  be 
henceforward  disqualified,  and  thus  the  great  objects  of 
extending  and  improving  the  education  of  the  people  would 
be  defeated,  instead  of  being  promoted. 


Thursday,  November  4th. — 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  THE 
HON.  ALGERNON  F.  EGERTON,  M.P. 

THE  PRESIDENT  said :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  detain  you  with  any  very 
lengthy  speech  on  the  present  occasion.    It  is  far  more  neces- 
sary we  should  hear  gentlemen  who  are  well  qualified  to  speak 
upon  the  details  of  this  scheme,  than  to  hear  any  lengthened 
address  or  any  opinion  upon  its  main  features.      Before  I 
proceed  to  touch  at  all  upon  the  particular  object  of  to-day's 
meeting,  I  will  say  a  few  words  upon  the  general  question.    I 
suppose  I  may  take  it  that  we  are  all  agreed,  not  only  in 
Manchester   but   in  Birmingham  also,    and   throughout   the 
country,  that  the  state  of  education  at  present  is  not  satis- 
factory ;    and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  criticism  upon 
a  very  able  address,  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  yester- 
day's proceedings,  by  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  I  should  say 
that  the  effect  of  that  address  would  be  to  make  people  think 
that  the  present  state  of  education  is  more  satisfactory  than  it 
really  is.      I  think    he   looked   upon   everything  in  a  more 
coleiir  de  rose  point  of  view  than  he  was  justified  in  doing.     I 
say  this  while  fully  appreciating  the  number  of  useful  facts  he 
gives,  and  while  agreeing  in  a  great  measure  with  the  infe- 
rences he  drew  from  those  facts,  but  I  think  he  exaggerated 
them  to  a  certain  degree.     We  are  all  agreed,  then,  that  the 
present  state  of  education  is  unsatisfactory ;  and  I  think  we 
may  go  further  iu   our  agreement.      We  may  say  that  the 
object  of  any  scheme  that  may  be  proposed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  should  be  threefold  :    in  the  first  place,  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  schools  ;  second,  to  provide 
masters  and  mistresses  in  larger  numbers ;    and  third,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  to  sweep  up  the  residuum  who 
never  go  to  school  at  all.     I  am  not  going  at  any  length  into 
the  history  of  education.      We  heard  a  good  deal  yesterday 
about  the  influence  of  the  Revised  Code,  and  I  think  there 
was  a  general  agreement  amongst  all  the  speakers  that  the 
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Revised  Code  had  had  a  yery  unsatisfactory  influence  upon 
education.     (Hear.)     The  general  opinion  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  it,  that  what  we  really  owe  to  the  Eevised  Code  is 
the  capitation  grant,  in  fact,  the  counting  of  heads ;  beyond 
that  we  owe  nothing  to  it.    I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Inspectors''  reports  is  to  the  effect  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  schools  is  rather  deteriorated  than  improved.    ("  No,"  and 
"yes.")    Taking  the  country  throughout,  I  should  say  that  the 
tone  of  the  schools  has  not  improved  but  rather  deteriorated. 
(Hear,  and  "  no.")    There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  that 
point ;    perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to   state  that  that  is  my 
opinion.     Well,   then,  there  is  another  point   in  which  the 
Revised  Code  has  undoubtedly — and  I  think  this  will  not  be 
denied — had  an  influence  anything  but  salutary,  and  that  is 
this,  that  it  does  not  offer  such  advantages  to  pupil  teachers 
as  the  original  system  did.      (Hear.)      And  the  consequence 
of  that  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  no   such   supply  of  young 
men  and  young  women  to  that  profession  as  there  was  before. 
Now  the  reason  of  that  is  obvious.      The  average  salaries  of 
the  masters  in  1862-3  was  £94.  18s.  7d.      In  1866-7  it  was 
£87.    3s.      The   average   salaries  of  the   masters  at  present 
is  less  than  it  was  in  1862  before  the  Revised  Code  came  into 
operation.     Then  if  we  take  the  salaries  of  the  mistresses,  we 
shall   find    the    same    diminution.      In    1862    their   salaries 
averaged  £62.  13s.  7d. ;  and  in  1866-7,  £55.  Os.  2d.    The  infe- 
rence to  be  drawn  from  that  is,  that  no   such  inducement  is 
offered  now  as  before  1862   to  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  take 
up  the  profession  of  tuition.     Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  Revised  Code,  to  that  extent,  has  had  an  influence 
that  has  not  been  salutary.    The  third  point  to  which  I  would 
refer  very  briefly  is  that  the   object   of  any  new  scheme  of 
education  must  be,  I  won't  say  to  clear  our  streets,  for  we 
heard  yesterday  that  the  streets  are  the  playground  of  the 
junior  population  in  the  towns — but  to  sweep  into  the  schools 
those  who  now  get  no  education  whatever.      Without  going 
into  the  vexed  question  of  the   statistics  taken  out  by  the 
Manchester  and   Salford  Education  Society,  I  think  all  will 
agree  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  children  in  the  streets 
who  not  only  make  the  streets  their  playground,  but  make  them 
also  their  only  means  of  education,  and  we  want  to  sweep 
those  into  the  schools.  There  are  two  modes  proposed.  There 
is  the  Birmingham  scheme,  and  our  own  scheme.      Now,  the 
Birmingham  scheme  has  been  characterised  as  a  "  revolution- 
ary'-' scheme.     It  is  not  denied  that  the  object  of  that  scheme 
is  to   sweep  away  the  present  system  of  education,  not  at 
once,    but   by    degrees,    and    to    substitute   for   it    another. 
Oar   scheme,    on   the    contrary,  is   to    extend   and  improve 
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the  present  system.     I  took  considerable  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion in  the  year  1867,  when  I  had  the  honour,  as  some  think 
it,  to  put  my  name  upon  the  back  of  a  bill  which  was  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Forster,  and  myself;   and  when  I  first 
received  the  programme  of  this  National  Education  Union,  I 
considered  it  with  great  care,  to   see  if  I  could,  consistently 
with  the  opinions  that  I  held  in  1867 — and  which,  though 
qualified,  I  have  not  abandoned — support  the  scheme  of  the 
present  National  Education  Union  ;  and  I  thought  that  I  could 
do  so.     Now,  I  am  not  going  at  any  length  into  the  history  of 
Mr.  Brace's  bill,  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it, 
as  I  think  it  was  to  some  extent  misunderstood.     Now,  Mr. 
Brace's  bill  was,  as  you  are  aware,  a  Permissive  Bill;  it  allowed 
town  councils  or  corporations  in  town  and  country,  if  they 
pleased,  to  rate  themselves  for  educational  purposes.     Many 
gentlemen  of  great  influence  in  educational  questions  thought 
that  the  ultimate   effect  of  that  bill  would  be  to   substitute 
schools  supported  by  rates,  and  eventually  secular  schools,  for 
the  pi'esent  denominational  schools.     In  my  opinion  that  point 
was  carefully  guarded  in  Mr.   Brace's  bill  in  this  way — the 
corporation  was  to  raise  the  rate,  and  then  any  existing  schools 
of  any  denomination  might  go  to  the  town  council  and  say, 
"  We  have  a  school  that  can  satisfy  any  test,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  a  part  of  that  rate."     I  think  that  would  have  been  a 
bar  to  the  establishment  of  secular  schools  in  a  great  measure. 
In  the  first  place  the  ratepayer  would  have  found  that  it  would 
have  been  much  more  expensive  to  establish    secular  schools 
than  to  apportion  the  rates  to  existing  schools,  and  therefore 
it  would  not  have  been  to  their  interest  to  do   so.     I  believe 
the  effect  of  that  bill,  which  was  in  many  respects  extremely 
faulty,  would  have  been  to  support  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present  existing  schools.     However,  that  may  be,  the  bill  has 
gone  into  the  limbo  of  departed  bills,  and  we   are  now  con- 
sidering a  different   scheme  altogether.     There  was  another 
point  in  which  that  bill  differed  from  this.     Now,  this  is  to 
some  extent  a  rating  scheme,  according  to  the  programme 
issued  by  the  Union ;  but  the  difference  between  our  scheme 
and  the  scheme  of  the  bill  is  this,  that  the  rates  were  to  be 
applied  in  aid  of  the  education  of  all  persons,  according  to  Mr. 
Brace's  bill ;  but  in  the  present  scheme  they  are  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  education  of  paupers  and  criminals.     That  is  a 
very  great  difference,  and  considered  in  the  light  of  further 
experience,  I  should  say,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Union  is 
superior  in  that  respect  to  the  old  scheme.     (Hear.)     I  think 
it  is  a  right  principle  to  go  upon,  that  the  rates  should  be 
applied  only  to  those  who  are  not,  from  various  causes,  able  to 
give  anything  towards  the  education  of  their  children.     So 
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much  upon  that  question.  There  is  another  point  upon  which 
I  should  like  to  touch.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bruce's  bill  would 
haye  been  inapplicable  to  country  districts.  It  might  have 
worked  in  towns  and  in  this  city,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  apply  it  generally,  at  any  rate,  to  lay  the  burden  of  educa- 
tion upon  rates  in  the  agricultural  districts.  It  would  be  better 
to  apply  the  funds  from  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  in 
rural  districts,  at  any  rate,  and  probably  throughout  the 
country.  With  these  few  remarks  upon  the  general  question, 
I  pass  now  to  the  particular  points  which  we  are  about  to 
discuss.  The  principal  point,  is  the  practical  result  of  the 
factory  system  of  education,  and  the  extension  of  the  basis  of 
national  education.  It  is  most  desirable  that  this  point  should 
be  elucidated,  because  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  advantage  that  has  accrued  from  the  present  system 
of  factory  educational  legislation.  At  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Edmund  Potter,  one  of  the  best  masters  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  who  has  very  large  works,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  factory  system  of  education  had  been  a  failure.  I, 
in  common  with  you,  am  most  anxious  to  hear  what  practical 
men  say  on  that  point.  Then  there  is  another  point  connected 
with  factory  legislation,  in  which  I  am  more  deeply  interested, 
and  that  is  the  education  of  our  mining  population.  As 
gentlemen  present  know,  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  for  the 
education  of  the  mining  population,  and  there  is  no  branch  of 
the  subject  which  requires  greater  attention.  (Hear.)  The 
mining  population  requires  education  more,  if  possible,  than 
even  the  factory  operative.  The  miner  is  employed  in  a 
dangerous  position,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  if  he  is 
not  by  training  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  gases  and 
the  work  he  has  to  perform,  that  he  should  learn  it  pi'actically. 
In  fact,  I,  who  am  interested  to  a  great  extent  in  coal  mines, 
think  that  this  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  as  important  as  any 
that  we  have  to  discuss.  (Hear.)  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  last  year  a  bill  was  proposed,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
was  introduced  for  want  of  time,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
educate  the  colliers'  children.  I  hope  that  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced again.  There  was  great  discussion  upon  it  between  the 
men  and  the  masters,  and  I  think  there  is  a  general  opinion 
certainly  amongst  the  men,  and  I  hope  with  a  majority  of  the 
masters,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  educate  this  portion 
of  the  population.  As  for  ourselves,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  meeting  to  know  that  we,  in  the  Bridgewater  Trust,  being- 
large  mine  holders,  have  done  something  to  supply  this  want. 
We  have  established  night  schools  and  induced  a  great  many 
of  our  colliery  boys  to  go  to  them.  The  difficulty  is  to  induce 
vhein  to  go,  but  we  should  have  very  little  trouble  about  that 
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if  there  were  any  general  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  next  session.  With  these  few  remarks  I 
shall  call  upon  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  address  you.  I  have 
been  requested  to  say  that  the  Union  is  not  responsible  for  the 
pamphlets  on  education  which  have  been  circulated  at  the 
congress.  I  do  not  think  they  are  opposed  to  the  Union,  but 
their  authors  alone  are  responsible  for  them. 


The  President  then  called  upon  Col.  AKROYD,  M.P.,  to  read 
a  Paper  on  the  "  Practical  Results  of  the  Factory  System  of 
Education,  and  its  Extension,  as  a  basis  of  National  Educa- 
tion," who  said  : — 

THE  fruits  of  legislation  are  sometimes  of  slow  growth.  Of 
necessity  this  must  be  the  case  in  all  educational  measures. 
Their  first  application  can  only  be  to  the  children  of  the  rising 
generation ;  and,  until  such  children  have  arrived  at  ado- 
lescence; have  brought  their  influence  to  bear  on  society; 
and  are  themselves  the  parents  of  children,  who  in  their  turn 
will  receive  the  like  advantages  of  improved  instruction — until 
this  period  supervene,  the  fall  fruits  of  such  beneficial  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  matured. 

Upwards  of  35  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the 
Factory  Act.  At  first,  it  was  simply  inoperative.  Employers, 
generally,  were  opposed  to  its  enactment ;  and,  in  many 
localities,  refused  to  employ  half-timers,  in  order  to  escape  its 
educational  clauses. 

Mr.  Inspector  Richards  thus  wrote,  in   1834,  shortly  after 

the  passing  of  the  act : — 

' '  The  school  clauses  are  so  very  objectionable  to  the  mill  occupiers  generally, 
that,  to  avoid  what  they  deem  an  intolerable  inconvenience  and  trouble  of  com- 
plying with  them,  they  have  discharged  from  their  mills,  all  children  under  11 
years  of  age.  This  has  been  carried  on  in  these  districts  (Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire) to  a  distressing  extent ;  and  the  children  so  discharged,  instead  of  receiving 
the  proposed  education,  get  none  at  all.  They  are  turned  out  into  the  wide  world, 
to  seek  other  employment,  or  to  wander  about  the  streets  of  towns  in  idleness  and 


vice. 


This  contemporary  opinion  of  the  inspector  is  specially 
important,  because  the  primary  operation  of  the  "  Workshop 
Regulation  Act,"  where  it  has  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
employers,  is  very  similar.  Nor  was  this  inoperation  to  be 
wondered  at.  In  few  of  the  large  towns  were  there  any  day 
schools ;  and  the  only  means  of  education  within  reach  of  the 
working  classes,  was  such  scanty  instruction  as  they  could 
pick  up  at  Sunday  schools,  under  voluntary  teachers.  As  to 
trained  teachers,  there  were  none.  It  is  recorded,  that,  in 
some  instances,  the   mill-workers  were   sent  to  school  under 
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the  stoker  of  the  steam  engine,  who  employed  his  time 
alternately  in  firing  np  his  boilers,  and  in  teaching  the  art  of 
spelling  to  his  rough  scholars.  The  few  day  schools  which 
did  exist,  were  chiefly  those  under  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  for  all  denominations,  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. In  Halifax,  the  only  day  school  within  reach  of 
the  working  classes,  was  one  of  this  description. 

Inspectors  of  factories,  with  great  tact  and  judgment,  put 
on  the  pressure  of  school  attendance  very  gently ;  and  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  first  imperfections  of  both  teaching  and 
attendance.  Where  they  could  exercise  a  wholesome  influence, 
they  stimulated  employers  to  the  erection  of  superior  schools, 
and  to  the  appointment  of  superior  teachers.  In  this  manner, 
a  school  for  the  education  of  the  childi'en  employed  in  my 
own  mill  was  first  erected  by  my  esteemed  father,  the  late 
Mr.  Jonathan  Akroyd,  in  1839. 

But  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  education  was  very 
slow.  In  1839,  when  the  Committee  of  Council  on  education 
was  first  constituted,  and  when  grants  were  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  schools,  and  for  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters,  the  first 
material  advance  took  place. 

Unfortunately,  the  minutes  and  grants  of  the  Committee 
were  violently  opposed  by  a  large  and  influential  party,  who 
advocated  a  purely  voluntary  system  of  education,  to  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  voluntary  agency  and  voluntary  sup- 
port. The  progress  of  national  education  was  retarded  for 
many  years  by  this  powerful  opposition,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  leaders  of  that  opposition  have  changed  their  attitude, 
and  announced  their  readiness  to  fall  in  with  the  general 
scheme,  aided  by  Government  grants,  and  enforced  by  indirect 
compulsory  attendance. 

My  own  personal  experience  and  management  of  factory 
schools  dates  from  the  year  1847.  For  some  years  afterwards 
I  was  contented  with  the  existing  state  of  things ;  but  subse- 
quently, having  observed  that,  within  the  limited  period  of  half 
time  schooling,  between  the  age  of  eight  to  thirteen,  and  from  the 
lack  of  continuous  attendance,  often  arising  from  change  of 
employment,  no  great  advance  could  be  made  in  intellectual 
attainments,  I  endeavoured  to  supplement  the  period  before  the 
age  of  eight  by  infant  schools,  and  after  the  age  of  thirteen  by 
evening  classes — all,  however,  in  connection  with  the  regular 
staff  of  teachers  at  the  day  school.  Thus,  by  placing  the 
child  of  four  years  of  age  at  the  infant  school,  and  keeping  it 
there  until  eight  years  of  age,  continuing  it  as  a  half-timer  from 
eight  to  thirteen,  and  afterwards  securing  its  attendance  at  the 
Working  Men's  College,  I  have  been  able  to  raise  a  body  of 
thoroughly  well-educated  young  men. 
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Of  course  this  advance  could  not  have  been  attained  with- 
out the  assent  and  concurrence  of  the  parents.  But  year  by- 
year  I  notice  that  their  eyes  are  more  open  to  the  advantages 
of  a  really  sound  education  for  their  children. 

One  cause  of  the  success  of  this  continuous  system  I 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  their  education  is  not  gratuitous. 
Parents  contribute  cheerfully  their  weekly  pence  for  their 
infants,  who  are  happier,  perhaps,  together,  with  alternate 
work  and  play,  than  if  kept  at  home. 

Then,  as  to  the  evening  classes,  I  have  never  witnessed  a 
more  interesting  spectacle  than  that  of  the  earnest  and 
devoted  attention  of  the  students,  owing  to  the  consciousness, 
on  their  part,  that  they  have  paid  for  their  lessons,  and  wish 
to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

The  college  is  divided  into  junior  and  senior  divisions,  the 
former  including  young  persons  from  the  age  of  13  to  18, 
and  the  latter  those  above  18.  Pains  have  been  taken  to 
urge  the  youths  who  have  completed  their  term  at  the  age  of 
13  to  continue  their  attendance  at  the  evening  classes,  and  in 
many  instances  the  overture  has  been  readily  taken  advantage 
of.  During  the  summer  months  the  college  is  not  open ;  but 
the  season  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  eight  weeks  each,  the 
first  and  second  terms  being  from  January  to  May,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  from  September  to  December.  The  fees  are 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  term,  payable  in  advance.  The 
subjects  taught  include,  besides  the  English  language,  Latin, 
mathematics,  history,  and  geography ;  as  also  special 
classes  for  French,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  chemistry. 
Examinations  by  the  Society  of  Arts  are  held  once  a  year,  and 
also  special  examinations  under  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  for  the  students  in  the  classes  for  chemistry  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  question  naturally  follows,  what  have  been  the  results 
of  this  progressive  education  ?  Were  I  to  measure  them  by 
the  advancement  in  life  of  many  of  the  students,  I  could 
point  out  numerous  individual  instances  of  young  men,  able 
to  embrace  the  opportunities  of  advancement,  which,  more  or 
less,  fall  within  the  reach  of  every  working  man  in  his  start 
in  life.  One  student  in  the  chemistry  class  obtained  a  valu- 
able appointment  as  chemist  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
large  iron  works  at  Middlesborough.  And  not  many  days 
ago,  I  received  an  interesting  letter  from  an  old  student  in 
San  Francisco,  engaged  now  on  the  staff  of  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper.  Many  have  been  able  to  fill  confidential  situa- 
tions, and  are  now  on  the  high  road  to  independence. 

But,  although  these  individual  instances  of  success  arise 
from  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  college,  yet,  so  far  as  my 
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influence  extends,  I  have  ever  guarded  against  the  idea,  that 
the  advantages  of  learning  are  to  be  measured  solely  by 
material  success  in  life.  Knowledge  should  be  valued  for  her 
own  sake,  and  not  for  the  material  gain  she  may  occasionally 
bring  in  her  train.  She  opens  new  fields  of  enjoyment  in  the 
domain  of  history,  or  in  the  world  of  nature,  far  more  to  be 
prized  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth ;  and  she  makes 
her  possessor  independent  of  the  freaks  of  fortune. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  stand  alone  as  an  employer 
in  my  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  the  factory  workers. 
Mr.  Baker,  in  his  report  for  the  half-year  ending  October, 
1868,  mentions  similar  schools,  many  of  which  were  in  exist- 
ence long  before  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject. 
It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  the  example  is  not 
more  generally  followed.  Those  millowners  and  manufac- 
turers who  have  refused  to  employ  half-timers  have  made  a 
serious  mistake,  even  as  regards  their  own  interests ;  because 
the  half  time  school  presents  an  admirable  training  for  a  class 
of  intelligent  youths,  ready  to  fill  the  various  situatious  which 
demand  knowledge,  as  well  as  mere  manual  dexterity.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  satisfaction  which  every  millowner  or  occupier 
must  experience,  in  giving  a  helping  hand  to  his  fellow 
countrymen,  in  their  arduous  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  and 
of  the  harvest  which  he  reaps  in  the  improved  good-feeling 
towards  himself,  he  provides  for  his  establishment,  heads,  as 
well  as  hands.  Under  the  growing  competition  which  the 
British  manufacturer  has  to  encounter  from  his  foreign  rival, 
intelligent  industry  is  required,  to  place  him  on  equal  terms. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage.  The  vexed  questions  which 
affect  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  can  be  more 
amicably  discussed  with  an  intelligent  body  of  operatives, 
than  with  one  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  which  govern  the  rate  of  Avages. 

Under  the  favourable  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred, 
a  great  improvement  may  be  discerned  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  change,  in  the  bearing  and  manner,  and  tone 
and  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  my  own  neighbourhood. 
"Whilst  they  retain  the  sterling  quality  of  independence,  which 
characterises  the  Yorkshire  and  the  Lancashire  artisan,  that 
independence  has  lost  much  of  its  former  roughness ;  and  the 
various  ranks  of  society  are  bound  together  by  mutual  respect 
and  good  feeling. 

Thus  far  I  have  detailed  my  own  individual  experience  ; 
but  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  show  that  the 
benefits  of  factory  education  are  not  dependent  on  indi- 
viduals, but  are  engrafted  on  the  whole  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  results  of  factory  education 
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in  England  with  those  obtained  in  other  countries,  more 
.especially  with  those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
the  social  condition  and  character  of  the  people  more  nearly 
.approach  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  It  has  become  a 
habit  with  some  Englishmen,  especially  with  those  who  advo- 
cate social  and  educational  reforms,  to  decry  our  own  laws 
and  institutions — to  make  out  the  worst  possible  case  for  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  the  best  possible  case  for  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries.  Thus  we  hear  much  of  the  higher  grade 
of  education  reached  by  the  operative  class  in  the  United 
States,  as  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  which  prevails 
amongst  the  same  class  in  the  United  Kingdom.  An  official 
return  from  the  State  Constable  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  year  1868,  reveals  a  state  of  things 
much  at  variance  with  our  popular  notions.  This  officer  is 
appointed  to  enforce  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments. 
Now,  their  law  differs  from  ours.  It  enacts  that  no  child 
under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  put  to  work ;  and  that  no 
•child  between  the  age  of  ten  and  fifteen  shall  be  employed 
unless  he  has  attended  a  day-school  for  three  hours  daily 
during  six  months  of  the  year,  or  the  whole  day  for  three 
months.  From  defects  in  the  law,  and  impediments  to  a 
proper  inspection,  these  educational  provisions  have  proved 
of  little  use ;  no  certificate  of  school  attendance  being  required 
as  a  condition  of  work. 

Let  us,  then,  look  to  the  results  of  factory  education  in  the 
United  States.  Imperfect  as  the  returns  are,  very  important 
facts  may  be  gleaned  therefrom.  For  instance,  in  the  town 
■  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  an  evening  school  was  started  in 
1859,  because  it  was  ascertained  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  mill 
workers  could  not  write.  Speaking  more  generally,  General 
•Oliver  (the  Constable)  says  : — 

"  The  principal  centres  of  the  manufacturing  industry  stand  below  the  average 
of  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  Taking  the  signatures  of  parties  to 
•marriage  registers  as  a  guide,  those  who  'make  their  mark'  were  30  per  cent,  of 
the  men,  and  46  per  cent,  of  the  women ;  the  proportion  for  all  England  and 
Wales  being  23  per  cent,  of  men,  and  32  per  cent,  of  women." 

The  picture  of  the  condition  of  our  factory  population,  which 
Mr.  Eedgrave,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories,  will  pre- 
sent to  the  congress,  will  afford  a  satisfactory  contrast  to  that 
in  Massachusetts ;  and  will  fully  justify  English  legislators 
who  desire  to  make  our  factory  system  the  basis  of  national 
education. 

Hitherto  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  practical  results  of 
the  factory  system  of  education,  supplemented  by  infant 
schools  and  evening  classes.  The  Union  includes  both  theas 
.adjuncts. 
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I  will  now  proceed  shortly  to  consider  its  capabilities  of 
extension.  This  is  not  a  new  view  of  the  question  with  me. 
In  1858,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Birmingham,  I 
gave  a  paper  f '  On  Factory  Education,  and  its  Extension ;  and 
on  the  practicability  of  its  application  to  other  trades  and 
occupations."  Subsequent  legislation  has  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple in  successive  acts,  until  it  has  brought  within  its  net  all 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  under  the  prescribed  age, 
with  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  is  an 
important  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
whether  the  principle  of  the  half  time  system  can  be  modified 
and  adapted  to  the  various  conditions  of  agricultural  labour. 
The  first  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture  encourages  the  hope  that  the  principle 
may  be  thus  extended.  One  of  the  commissioners,  Mr. 
Stanhope,  says  :  — 

"  I  incline  to  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance  in  every  youth  up 
to  twelve  or  thirteen,  as  more  likely  to  produce  enduring  results;  aud  I  think  it 
would  be  effected  without  loss  to  the  farmers,  who  might  return  to  the  old  hiring 
system,  and  take  lads  rather  older  into  their  houses  ;  .  .  .  .  and  that  even  in 
districts  where  young  children  are  much  in  request  for  agricultural  labour,  there 
are  ninety-five  school  days  when  they  are  absolutely  unemployed,  so  that  to  require 
one  hundred  days'  school  attendance  in  each  year  from  eight  to  thirteen,  would  be 
to  deprive  the  families  of  very  little  money,  and  would  hardly  interfere  for  a  single 
day  with  the  requirements  of  the  farmer.  The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  many 
parents  in  Lincolnshire  voluntarily  adopt  this  system,  and  the  acquirements  of 
their  children,  so  far  as  I  could  test  them  by  personal  examination,  appeared  to 
me  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  more  regular  attendants  of  the  labouring  class." — 
(First  Keport  of  the  Commissioners,  sec.  81.) 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  opposition  from 
the  agricultural  interest.  Past  experience  shows  that  in  every 
branch  of  labour  successively  affected  by  the  half  time 
restriction,  the  opposition  at  first  was  great,  and  the  dread  of 
its  interference  with  the  working  hours  exaggerated.  The 
first  enactment  of  the  Factory  Act  in  1833  encountered  a 
determined  opposition  from  the  millowners,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  believing,  as  subsequent 
inquiries  have  shown,  that  the  condition  of  factory  children 
was  not  much  worse  than  that  of  children  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  industry. 

The  injustice  of  partial  legislation  is  removed  by  making  it 
general  ■  and,  in  certain  districts  where  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers compete  for  the  employment  of  children,  it  is 
manifestly  unjust  and  unfair  to  subject  the  one  class  to 
restrictions,  and  not  the  other. 

There  are  admitted  defects  in  the  Factory,  and  Workshop 
Regulation  Acts,  which  may  be  probably  remedied  in  the 
Education  Act  promised  by  Government  in  the  next  session. 
The  provisions  of  the  half  time  system  are  set  aside  where  an 
abundant  supply  of  juvenile  workers  can  be  obtained    above 
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the  age  of  1 3,  as  none  can  be  employed  under  that  age  ; 
and  thus  they  escape  all  compulsory  attendance  at  schools. 
If  the  condition  suggested  by  the  Union  be  incorporated  in 
the  new  A.ct,  viz.,  that  no  child  who  reaches  the  age  of  13,  after 
the  passing  of  such  Act,  be  allowed  to  work  full  time  without 
a  certificate  of  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  then,  clearly,  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
employers  and  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  before 
the  age  of  13,  as  a  passport  to  full  work  and  full  wages. 
Thereby  would  this  loophole  be  closed,  and  the  field  of 
education  made  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  our  working 
population. 

Children  of  paupers  and  vagrants  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
under  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Denison's  Act,  and  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  and  to  make  those  provisions  compulsory. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  his  last  two  reports  (already  alluded  to) 
suggests  certain  amendments  in  the  Factory  Extension  Act, 
and  the  Workshop  Regulation  Act,  which  would  assimilate 
the  two,  and  obviate  discrepancies  which  now  give  rise  to 
much  complaint.  The  whole  course  of  past  educational  legis- 
lation runs  in  the  groove  of  the  half  time  system.  It  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  this  system  shall  be  further  de- 
veloped, or  whether  it  shall  be  uprooted  and  another  untried 
system  substituted. 

There  are,  I  think,  special  advantages  in  the  factory  system 
which  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  all  friends  of 
education.  It  combines  industrial  training  in  the  mill  and 
the  workshop,  with  scholastic  instruction.  It  enlists  the 
attention  of  employers,  and  almost  compels  them,  for  their 
own  interests''  sake,  to  contribute  to,  and  take  part  in,  the 
management  of  schools  for  the  children  of  their  workpeople  ; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  their  influence  and  co-operation  are 
most  important.  It  affords  scope  for  voluntary  aid  from 
individuals  and  denominations.  It  husbands  and  economises 
all  present  school  appliances,  allows  the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  religion  to  take  part  in  the  task  of  school  management, 
whilst,  by  means  of  the  conscience  clause,  it  prevents  deno- 
minational teaching  to  children  whose  parents  object  thereto. 
The  "  religious  difficulty "  is,  I  believe,  much  exaggerated. 
In  my  own  schools,  there  are  children  of  parents  attached  to 
every  denomination,  but  no  objection  has  been  raised  by  the 
parents  to  our  religious  teaching.  Indeed,  under  the  age  of 
13,  children  understand  little  of,  and  care  less  for,  sectarian 
or  denominational  teaching.  Attempts  to  pi'oselytise  at  that 
early  age  are  futile ;  and  yet  the  minds  of  the  young  readily 
take  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  as  set  forth  in  the  life  and 
example  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  F.  S.  POWELL,  Esq.,  Brad- 
ford, to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who  said  : — 

IN  the  first  place,  he  thought  they  ought  in  a  most  distinct 
manner  to  show  that,  anxious  as  the  Birmingham  League 
was  for  the  education  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  their  anxiety 
did  not  exceed  that  of  the  National  Education  Union.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Desirous  as  they  were  that  opportunities  should  be 
universally  afforded  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
to  pass  grade  by  grade  from  school  to  school — if  Providence 
had  gifted  them  with  the  necessary  abilities — from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  degree  in  society,  they  (the  Union)  were 
actuated  by  the  same  anxiety,  the  same  good  feeling,  and  the 
same  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 
He  thought  they  must  agree,  if  the  cause  was  to  be  promoted 
by  either  party,  that  the  first  task  was  to  clear  the  question 
from  exaggeration.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  ought  to  protest  in 
the  most  distinct  terms  against  the  exaggerations  of  which 
they  (the  League)  had  been  guilty,  in  which  they  had 
described,  in  language  far  too  strong,  and  in  colours  far  too 
deep,  the  educational  destitution  of  this  country.  What  right 
had  they  to  commence  the  school  age  with  three  years  ?  He 
thought  jive  years  was  a  more  fit  commencement  than  three. 
Again,  what  right  had  they  to  complain  that  children  were 
not  detained  in  the  schools  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  ? 
Regret  they  all  felt  that  children  were  removed  at  ten  or 
eleven,  but  was  that  the  fault  of  the  system  ?  Was  there 
anything  in  rates  which  would  cure  that  defect  ?  That  defi- 
ciency arose  from  social  causes  which  the  existence  of  rates 
would  not  remove,  and  which  our  present  system  had  not 
created.  (Hear,  hear.)  Indeed,  in  some  degree  the  very 
perfection  of  our  system  had  caused  that  early  departure  from 
school.  Parents  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  high  standard  of 
education  for  their  children ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  working  classes  would  know  that 
many  children  were  removed  from  school  at  too  early  an  age 
and  sent  to  work,  because  the  parent?  were  of  opinion  that 
their  education  was  sufficient  and  complete.  He  thought  the 
question  had  been  greatly  cleared  by  the  admission  which  had 
been  made,  that  the  system  of  permissive  rates,  such  as  that 
which  existed  in  America,  was  not  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the 
evils  around  them.  Mr.  Eraser's  report  caused  doubts  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  American  schools ;  our  friends  had  since 
become  more  acquainted  with  American  reports ;  and  now 
knew  that  reports  published  by  the  Americans  themselves, 
confirmed  Mr.  Fraser's  doubts. 
"  Therefore  there  were,  during  the  past  year,  in  the  State,  on  an  average,  more 
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than  530,740  children  over  six  and  under  seventeen  years  of  age  every  day  out  of 
school.  This  amounts  to  an  annual  loss,  by  children  of  this  age  only,  of  529,964 
school  years'  instruction.  Thus  more  than  half  a  million  of  years'  instruction 
has  been  lost  in  a  single  year.  Loss  in  money  value  (1)  as  regards  money  actually 
spent  by  the  State;  (2),  Value  of  education  and  its  power — $2,904,618,651." 
(Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,  1867.) 

Some  would  say  that  was  American  exaggeration ;  it  would, 
however,  match  English  exaggeration.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
did  remain  the  question  whether,  as  Government  was  now 
enabled,  when  the  community  was  neglected  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  public  health  to  execute  works  and  levy  rates,  so 
Government  might  not  have  the  power  to  interfere  when 
education  was  neglected  by  erecting  schools  and  levying 
rates.  Schools  erected  under  such  circumstances  might 
be  offered  to  the  community  on  certain  conditions.  Govern- 
ment might  say,  "The  schools  are  erected,  the  apparatus 
complete,  and  it  is  for  the  people  to  take  them  in  hand." 
If  an  offer  of  that  kind  was  made  to  the  community, 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  or  doubt;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  months  those  friends  of  education  who 
had  hitherto  been  so  stirring  and  active  would  take  the 
schools  in  hand,  and  they  would  be  incorporated  into  the 
present  system  without  any  difficult  process,  by  no  great 
modifications,  and  by  no  trials  of  feelings  such  as  must  arise- 
if  the  secular  system  be  universally  adopted.  Thus  the 
educational  difficulty  would  be  in  great  measure  solved. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  we  should  not  come  to  the  system 
of  entire  free  schools.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  struggling  rate- 
payer would  not  be  willing  to  pay  rates  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  well-to-do  artisan.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  a  just  arrangement  that  those  who  were  struggling 
with  pauperism  should  be  burdened  by  paying  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  are  in  receipt  sometimes  of  £100  or  £200 
a  year.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should  throw  upon  the 
local  burdens  of  the  country — which  was  already  unduly 
oppressed  with  rates — the  charge  which,  in  inspected  schools, 
amounted  to  £420,000,  but  which,  taking  all  the  schools  in 
the  country  together,  reached  no  less  a  sum  than  £750,000,  or 
even  a  million.  But  there  ought  to  be  some  means  whereby 
those  who  were  unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  own  education 
might  have  their  "  school  wages,"  according  to  the  American 
phrase,  paid  for  them.  When  the  parents  were  in  such  a 
condition  of  poverty  that  education  for  their  children  was 
beyond  their  reach,  then  the  school  wage  ought  to  be  paid  for 
either  by  the  public  rate  or  by  the  action  of  benevolent  men. 
There  was  a  stratum  of  our  population  which  perhaps  could 
not  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  schools,  and  if  those  children 
came  in,  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  other  children 
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would  not  go  out.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  among1  the 
working  classes  a  hierarchy  as  in  all  other  classes,  and  it  was 
to  be  feared  lest,  by  some  lack  of  zeal,  by  some  misdirection 
of  energy,  they  expel  from  the  schools  those  who  were  the 
ornaments  and  the  hope  of  their  system.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore  they  must  have — he  would  not  say  a  lower,  because 
the  term  was  invidious,  but  a  different  class  of  schools,  some- 
what resembling  to  our  Ragged  Schools.  There  must  be 
strict  conditions  respecting  the  parent,  and  some  relaxation 
of  conditions  with  reference  to  the  apparatus  of  the  teaching 
power. 

Then    much    may    be    done    by    the    extension    of    Mr. 
Denison's  act.     Mr.   Denison's  act  was    doubly  permissive; 
the    guardian   may   or   may   not    offer   money   to    send  the 
pauper's    child  to  school,   and  the  pauper  may   or  may  not 
accept  the  money.     If  they  converted  that   double  permis- 
sion into  double  compulsion  they  would  very  rapidly  relieve 
from     ignorance     a    large     number     of     the    pauper     class. 
(Hear,   hear.)     Then  they  had  the  Industrial   Schools    Act, 
which  he  had  to  do  with  when  passing  through  Parliament. 
The    definition   of   that   act   was   made    so   wide   that   they 
were    touching    very    closely   upon    parental    responsibility, 
so   closely   indeed   that    great    apprehensions    were   felt    at 
the  time  lest  they  were  enabling   the  magistrates   to  take 
away  children  from  the  charge  of  parents,  in  cases  where  the 
parents  ought  not  to  be  relieved  from  parental  responsibility. 
If  they  did  not  like  the  definition  of  that  act  they  could  take 
the  American  one.     "  All  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
17  years,  residing  in  the  city  of  Portland,  without  any  regular 
and  lawful  occupation,    growing  up  in  ignorance,  shall   be 
required,  unless  there  be  some  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary, 
to  attend  some  public  or  private  school,  or  suitable  place  of 
instruction."     Alternative  to  be  fine  (p.  20)  or  imprisonment 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  judge  of  said  court  may  deem 
expedient.     The  same  Act   of  Parliament  provides  that  the 
officers  whose  business  it  is  to  go  up  and  down  the  streets 
and  highways  to  search  out   those   children  and  bring  them 
into    school,    or   to   prison    if    after   all    efforts   made    they 
continue    obstinate.      (Hear,    hear.)      He    would  not   enlarge 
upon  the   Half  Time  Act,  but  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
that  system  should  not  be  made  universal.     It  could  not  be 
made  universal  on  the  alternative  plan,  because  crops  did  not 
generally  ripen  on  alternate  days,  but  they  might  enact  that 
there  should  be  during  each  year  a  certain  number  of  days 
of  school  attendance,  and,  if  that  were  enacted,  they  would 
bring   into   school   the    whole    children    who    were   in   any 
manner  earning  their  livelihood;    whether  there    should  be 
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beyond,  some  system  of  compulsion  or  not  for  children 
who  were  not  at  work,  he  would  express  no  opinion. 
If  they  had  the  compulsory  system,  they  would  discover 
that  the  school  accommodation  was  far  more  in  proportion 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  than  it  was  now  believed  to 
be.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  must  not  hope  by  anything 
they  or  others  could  do  instantly  to  remove  the  mischief; 
that  must  be  removed  by  the  growth  of  public  opinion.  It 
must  be  done  by  .the  action  of  the  parents,  house  by  house, 
and  child  by  child.  It  must  be  done  by  exciting  and  stimu- 
lating the  desire  in  the  minds  of  parents  for  the  education  of 
their  children  ;  it  must  be  done  by  inducing  them  to  manifest 
their  love  for  them,  by  supplying  them  with  every  means  of 
advancing  in  life.  It  must  also  be  done  by  making  the 
parents  feel  that  it  was  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  them  to  have 
untaught  children.  He  hoped  that  ere  long  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  weep  and  weep  again,  if  a  child  is  born 
without  an  eye  or  tongue,  without  an  arm  or  without  a 
hand,  would  not  less  weep  and  lament  if  there  be  any 
children,  even  in  the  humblest  homes  of  this  English 
land,  who  were  not  able  to  read  the  Bible,  by  which  they 
learn  the  way  to  a  better  life  than  this,  and  to  look  with 
reverence  and  intelligent  regard,  upon  the  laws  under  which 
they  live.     (Applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  ALEXANDER  REDGRAVE, 
Esq.,  Whitehall,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories, 
to  read  a  Paper  entitled  "  Extension  of  Half  Time  System," 
who  said  : — 

THE  programme  of  the  National  Education  Union  proposes 
"  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  education  of  the  working 
classes,"  by  accepting  the  present  agencies  and  directing 
them,  with  as  little  infusion  of  new  principles  and  new 
schemes  as  possible,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  form  a  compre- 
hensive whole,  the  basis  of  a  national  system  of  education. 

The  half  time  system  is  the  groundwork  upon  which  the 
superstructure  of  the  National  Education  Union  rests. 

In  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  the  half  time  system  is  a 
familiar  household  word.  But  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  it  is  known  only  by  repute  as  a  compulsory  scheme 
of  education.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  see  what  it  is,  and  what 
it  is  not ;  and  I  will  then  endeavour  to  show  its  applicability 
with  the  necessary  modifications  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

We  all  know  that  in  Germany  the  lead  was  taken  in 
organising    a    system    of   public    education,     especially    in 
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Saxony  and  Prussia.  They  started  with  the  principle  that 
every  child  must  be  educated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
promulgated  laws  rendering  the  establishment  of  sufficient 
and  proper  schools  compulsory. 

These  laws  were  obeyed  to  a  great  extent :  the  children  of 
the  middling  and  a  section  of  the  lower  classes  went  to  school 
regularly  enough,  but  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  children 
who  were  obliged  to  work,  did  not  go  to  school  at  all ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  this  difficulty  the  Government  passed  laws, 
framed  upon  our  Factory  Act  of  1833,  which,  while  it  restricted 
the  hours  of  labour  of  children,  relaxed  the  stringency  of  the 
educational  laws  in  their  favour,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  work 
and  attend  school  simultaneously.  If  we  were  now  commenc- 
ing a  national  system  of  education  we  could  not  do  better 
than  follow  the  example  of  Prussia.  But  for  upwards  of  30 
years  we  have  been  experimentalising ;  we  have  had  incon- 
testable proof  that  our  experimental  system,  when  in  full  and 
fair  operation,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  have  the  experience 
of  years  to  show  us  how  the  excellence  of  such  a  system  may 
be  made  universal. 

The  system  has  outlived  much  opposition,  is  appreciated 
where  once  it  was  condemned,  has  been  fruitful  of  benefits  to 
thousands  of  children,  and  I  trust  is  still  destined  to  fix  its 
mark  upon  our  national  institutions. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  half  time  system 
is  even  to  the  present  time  almost  entirely  a  local  institution : 
its  habitat  is  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

In  1838  only  24,831  children  were  attending  school  upon 
the  half  time  system,  now  there  are  81,464  so  employed  in 
the  textile  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1838  the  proportion  of  half-timers  employed  in  factories 
were  on  5*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  hands,  while 
in  1868  the  percentage  was  9'5. 

These  are  convincing  proofs  that  the  system  is  appreciated 
•and  fostered  by  manufacturers. 

If  we  look  at  this  number  of  81,464  as  the  result  of  the 
system,  it  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
children  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  and  an  unfavourable 
inference  might  be  made  of  its  failure  to  meet  a  great  want. 
But  it  has  not  failed  to  meet  this  want  where  it  has  existed 
as  a  system,  and  has  been  fully  and  fairly  in  operation,  i.e., 
in  towns  in  which  almost  the  only  industries  have  been  such 
as  came  under  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

The  last  statistics  at  my  disposal  upon  this  point  are  those 
collected  by  Mr.  Henderson,  late  sub-inspector  at  Blackburn, 
and  published  in  my  report  for  October,  1867. 

It  appears  from  the  Registrar- General's  returns  for  1861, 
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that  there  were  in  Blackburn   15,837  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  15  years. 

Mr.  Henderson  ascertained  that  there  were  in  attendance  in 
schools  in  the  same  area  as  that  of  the  population  tables — 

Half-timers      3997 

Day  Scholars 2879 

Infants    2771 

9647 

He  further  estimated,  from  careful  inquiries  he  had  made, 
that  there  were  in  attendance  at  other  schools  in  the  town 
about  1,500  scholars,  making  a  total  of  11,147  children  at 
school,  i.e.,  74  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children 
under  15  were  at  school.  Has  the  half  time  system  failed  in 
Blackburn  then  ? 

Again,  I  will  take  the  town  of  Halifax,  another  town  almost 
exclusively  a  factory  town  like  Blackburn. 

But  I  am  obliged  to  make  a  leather  different  comparison. 
I  take  the  number  of  children  from  the  Begistrar- General's 
returns  for  1861  between  10  and  15  ;  they  were  13,759. 

The  numberof  half-timers  between  eightand  13 — alsoaperiod 
of  five  years — was  last  year  5,361  ;  and  assuming  there  would 
be  about  the  same  proportion  of  day  scholars,  and  of  scholars 
in  schools  not  frequented  by  factory  children,  excluding 
infants  altogether,  we  shall  account  for  about  70  per  cent,  of 
children  in  attendance  at  school  between  10  and  15  years 
of  age. 

Thus  far,  as  regards  the  numerical  attendance  at  school  of 
half-timers,  I  have  now  to  compare  the  attainments  of  half- 
timers  as  compared  with  day  scholars,  and  I  am  able  to  do 
this  in  two  very  different  parts  of  the  country — in  Blackburn, 
teeming  with  cotton  factories,  and  in  the  counties  of  Derby 
and  Nottingham,  partly  manufacturing  but  chiefly  agricultural. 

The  statistics  for  Blackburn  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son, and  he  took  as  his  comparison  the  number  of  half-timers 
and  of  day  scholars  able  to  pass  the  different  standards  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  : 


Standard. 

Half-timers. 

Day  Scholars. 

Unable  to  pass  —  I. 

....     249 

233 

Able  to  pass     —  I.     .. 

....     545 

555 

II.     .. 

....     817 

565 

III.     .. 

....     628 

371 

IV.     .. 

....     425 

224 

V.     .. 

....     131 

114 

VI.    .. 

....       57 

54 

2,852 

....      2,116 
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Making  allowance  even  for  the  larger  number  of  naif-timers 
than  day  scholars,  the  former  passed  by  far  the  better 
examination,  and  show  how  well  the  half  time  system  will 
work  when  properly  in  operation. 

As  to  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  I  have  a  series  of 
statistics  prepared  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Whymper  in  1867, 
who  was  then  sub-inspector  in  those  counties.  He  took  20 
schools  under  inspection  and  10  schools  not  under  inspection, 
gave  the  number  preparing  for  the  different  standards  with 
the  former,  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the  latter,  having 
examined  each  scholar  himself  in  order  that  he  should  arrive 
at  a  clear  and  fair  judgment.  He  sums  up  as  follows,  noting, 
however,  that  the  half-timers  are  a  small  minority  of  the 
scholars  in  these  thirty  schools  : — 

"Allowing  that  in  both  the  inspected  and  non-inspected  schools  the  whole  day- 
children  are  for  their  age  the  more  advanced,  I  have  not  found  that  they  are  in 
each  class  the  better  scholars.  They  are  certainly  not  so  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  especially  when  the  masters  consult  the  interests  of  the  factory  hands 
by  setting  aside  a  portion  both  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  for  these  subjects.  . 
In  the  inspected  schools,  the  inference  drawn  from  the  number  of  passes  is  con- 
firmed by  my  own  experience.  I  can  state  with  confidence  that  they  are  good 
individually  as  well  as  collectively.  All  the  non-inspected  schools  I  have  myself 
examined,  and  of  them  I  can  hardly  speak  too  well.  The  half-timers  of  the 
inspected  schools  sum,  for  the  most  part,  accurately  according  to  their  standards, 
write  legibly  enough,  and  read  almost  always  glibly." 

In  the  non-inspected  schools  Mr.  Whymper  considered  the 
half-timers  comparatively  more  advanced  than  the  day 
scholars.  In  this,  entirely  confirming  the  statement  made  by 
Lord  R.  Montagu  of  the  excellence  of  non-inspected  schools. 

A  further  inquiry  was  instituted  a  short  time  since  at 
Blackburn,  and  in  some  other  towns  in  my  district,  as  to  the 
capacity  to  read  and  write  of  children  and  young  persons 
found  working  in  factories,  and  it  appeared  that  in  Blackburn 
only  24  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read ;  in  Rochdale,  another 
purely  manufacturing  town,  only  24  per  cent. ;  in  Leeds,  only 
29  per  cent. ;  while  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  town  in  which 
the  half  time  system  had  no  existence,  54  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  examined  could  not  read.  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
metropolis,  where  not  a  dozen  half-timers  are  employed,  I 
found  in  some  occupations  as  many  as  77  per  cent,  of  the 
young  persons  were  unable  to  read. 

Again  I  ask,  has  the  half  time  system  failed,  when  fairly  in 
operation,  or  is  not  any  failure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
employers  who  ignore  it  ? 

Having  thus  shown  what  the  half  time  system  may  be,  and 
what  it  is  under  favourable  conditions  and  with  the  support 
of  manufacturers,  we  must  examine  what  it  is  when  unap- 
preciated and  ignored. 
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To  do  this  we  must  take  the  Factory  Acts  of  1864  and 
1867,  and  the  Workshop  Act  of  1867. 

There  are  in  my  district  912  works  under  the  act  of  1864, 
which  after  five  years'  life  only  gives  us  518  half-timers. 

But  the  result  of  the  act  of  1867  is  yet  more  discouraging, 
for  in  the  7,590  of  such  works  in  my  district,  there  are  only 
733  half-timers. 

I  confess  to  grave  disappointment  at  the  educational  result 
of  the  Factory  Act  of  1867.  But  I  desire  to  give  the  fullest 
publicity  to  this,  not  in  a  spirit  of  despondency,  but  to  rouse 
attention,  to  show  that  the  old  factory  half  time  system 
almost  sufficient  though  it  may  be  for  Blackburn  and  Halifax, 
must  be  renewed  and  invigorated  to  make  it  efficient  and 
capable  of  overcoming  the  present  educational  deficiency  in 
other  places.  The  half  time  system  has  been  accepted  in  a 
spirit  indicating  three  different  feelings,  first  there  are  those 
manufacturers  who,  soon  after  the  Factory  Act  passed,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  did  their  utmost  to  promote  the  education 
not  only  of  the  children  they  employed  in  their  works,  but 
the  children  of  their  workpeople.  Then  there  are  those  who 
employ  half-timers,  because  as  manufacturers  they  find  it 
answer  their  purpose,  who  at  the  same  time  appreciate  and 
support  the  education  of  their  half-timers,  and  lastly  there 
are  those,  who  are  the  large  majority  of  the  whole,  who  either 
do  not  find  it  convenient  to  employ  half-timers,  or  who  object, 
as  many  have  done,  to  place  themselves  under  any  obligations 
by  employing  them. 

Thus  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  masters  of  establish- 
ments under  the  various  Factory  Acts  give  any  heed  to  the 
educational  provisions.  The  great  majority  relieve  themselves 
from  any  responsibility  as  employers.  In  the  6,000  works 
under  the  old  Factory  Acts  in  any  district  67,250  children 
are  attending  school.  In  the  8,700  works  under  the  more 
recent  acts,  but  1,257  half-timers  are  employed. 

Manufacturers  and  employers  under  the  old  acts  have  made 
immense  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  the  children 
employed  by  them.  Employers  under  the  more  recent  acts 
will  not  take  the  same  interest  in  the  half  time  system,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  children  themselves, 
and  having  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  directly  coercing 
parents  to  understand  and  undertake  their  natural  duties,  so 
enlarge  this  system  as  to  make  it,  more  than  it  is  now,  the 
interest  of  employers  to  promote  the  education  of  the  young. 

Our  programme  proposes  to  make  one  important  addition 
to  the  present  system,  viz.,  the  qualification  of  being  able  to 
read,  write,  and  cypher  as  a  passport  to  making  full  time. 

I   propose    two    others — proof  of  previous  attendance   at 
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school  to  "be  required  of  every  child  before  working  short 
time,  and  lengthening  the  short  time  age  to  14  instead  of  13, 
as  at  present. 

The  two  proposals — first,  that  a  child  shall  have  attended 
school  for  a  given  time  before  employment,  and,  second,  that 
a  young  person  shall  possess  certain  qualifications  before 
working  for  full  time,  are  directed  against  the  apathy  and 
neglect  of  parents. 

Parents  are  willing  enough  that  their  children  should  go  to 
school  when  working  half  time,  because  they  cannot  otherwise 
earn  wages. 

To  those  who  do  send  their  children  to  school  before 
employment,  the  proposition  will  be  no  hindrance  and  no 
injury ;  but  to  those  who  do  not,  it  will  be  precisely  that 
kind  of  action  which  has  most  effect — a  pressure  upon  the 
trousers  pocket. 

It  will  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of  labour  to  the 
employer ;  it  will  rather  have  the  effect  of  bringing  to  him 
children  who  have  imbibed  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
discipline  and  obedience. 

The  second  proposition  that  no  young  person  should  be 
allowed  to  work  for  full  time,  unless  possessing  certain  quali- 
fications, would  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
aids  to  the  principle  now  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education  of  payment  by  results. 

It  would  be  useless  for  children  to  attend  school,  and  to  do 
nothing.  They  must  be  brought  up  to  the  standard.  That 
would  be  the  point  which  would  influence  parents,  and  they 
would  be  compelled  to  interest  themselves  in  the  progress  of 
their  children,  as  we  ourselves  do  with  our  children. 

These  principles  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  next  point  to 
be  discussed  is  at  what  age  shall  children  be  permitted  to 
labour  at  all,  and  at  what  age  shall  a  child  become  a  young 
person,  and  be  permitted  to  work  full  time. 

I  confess,  as  a  mere  abstract  principle,  I  would  not  allow 
children  to  be  employed  at  all  under  12  years  of  age.  But 
however  right  as  a  principle,  we  must  inquire  whether  it  is  at 
all  feasible,  and  I  am  of  opinion  unhesitatingly  that  at  present 
it  is  not. 

Certain  operations  which  must  be  performed  in  various 
processes  of  manufacture  are  not  exacting,  they  are  also  of  so 
simple  a  nature  that  the  cheapest  possible  labour  must  be 
used. 

Parents  require  the  assistance  of  their  childrens'  wages  to 
meet  the  family  expenses. 

And  again,  the  children  of  the  poor  must  begin  to  learn 
how  to  earn  their  living  at  a  very  early  age. 
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The  experience,  snort  as  it  has  been,  of  the  Workshop  Act 
1867,  has  shown  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  young" 
children,  the  offspring  of  the  very  poorest  class  of  parents, 
whose  labour  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

I  know  that  in  some  districts  of  the  metropolis  the  local 
authorities  have  great  hesitation  as  to  how  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Workshop  Act,  as  every  room  in  everv 
house  in  many  streets  is  a  workshop,  in  which  are  employed 
children  of  the  earliest  ages. 

We  must  proceed  therefore  in  this,  I  think,  with  great 
caution,  doing  all  the  good  we  can  gradually,  and  effecting 
changes  in  fundamental  habits  with  tenderness  and  considera- 
tion ;  but  this  act  must  be  speedily  amended,  at  least  in  this 
particular,  that  the  half  time  system  must  be  adopted  in 
workshops. 

The  raising  the  other  limit  of  the  age  from  13  to  14  would 
probably  excite  more  opposition. 

According  to  the  present  regulations  a  child  becomes  a 
young  person,  entitled  to  work  for  full  time,  at  13. 

Complaints  have  doubtless  been  made  to  me  sometimes 
that  full-timers  have  been  scarce  ;  but  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  remedy  was  to  take  on  half-timers ;  and  unless  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  employ  or  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
half-timers,  no  difficulty  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
Factory  Acts. 

When  the  first  Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1833,  forbidding 
the  employment  of  young  persons  for  full  time  under  13  years 
of  age,  the  gravest  objections  were  made  and  fears  honestly 
entertained  that  such  a  restriction  upon  labour  would  be  most 
injurious  to  manufacturers  and  to  operatives. 

But  it  has  not  proved  to  be  injurious  to  either  the  one 
party  or  the  other. 

This  is  a  point,  however,  upon  which  I  will  not  detain  the 
meeting,  as  it  is  one  rather  of  detail  than  of  principle. 

Legislation  compelling  a  greater  number  of  children  to 
attend  school  seemed  naturally  to  require  further  legislation 
for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  consequently  the  first 
Factory  Act,  in  imposing  the  necessity  for  attendance  at 
school,  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
localities  where  the  school  accommodation  was  insufficient. 
But  in  no  single  instance  has  a  school  been  established  under 
the  provisions  expressly  enacted  in  the  Factory  Acts. 

Where  schools  have  been  found  to  be  necessary,  where  the 
want  has  existed,  there  has  been  a  supply  by  local  agency. 
A  gradual  introduction  of  the  further  compulsory  attendance 
proposed  would  be  followed  by  increased  school  accommoda- 
tion, provided  in  the  same  manner  as  schools  have  heretofore 
been  established. 
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I  think  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact  that  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  new  adventure  schools  are  not  now  opened. 

If  school  accommodation  is  required,  it  is  supplied  by  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school — most  frequently  by  a  school 
at  once  placed  under  inspection. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  after  the  clear  and  convinc- 
ing statements  of  Lord  R.  Montagu,  to  enlarge  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  but  I  would  pray  attention  to  the 
following  figures,  again  quoting  from  Blackburn,  as  the  type 
of  a  half  time  town. 

Of  9,647  children,  including  infants,  attending  schools,  at 
which  half-timers  are  admitted  in  that  town,  only  125  attended 
private  schools. 

Again  taking  a  larger  area,  Blackburn  with  its  surrounding 
country  districts,  of  22,656  scholars,  including  half-timers, 
18,074  were  attending  inspected  schools,  and  only  4,582  were 
attending  non-inspected  schools,  while  the  number  of  the 
latter,  being  adventure  schools,  is  very  small. 

But  let  me  show  the  progress  of  public  schools  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  In  1843  only  19  per  cent,  of  the 
half-timers  attended  National,  British  and  Foreign,  and 
Denominational  schools,  i.e.,  schools  under  the  management  of 
a  committee,  while  45  per  cent,  attended  Dame  schools.  In 
1862  when  I  took  another  census  of  my  distinct,  70  percent, 
attended  public  schools,  and  not  one  Dame  school  existed. 

It  seems  to  me  then,  that  if  the  Legislature  make  it  incumbent 
upon  children  to  attend  school,  those  who  desire  the  labour  of 
the  children  will,  as  others  have  done  before  them  in  times 
when  no  State  aid  was  afforded  as  it  is  now,  establish  schools, 
and,  as  others  do  now,  take  care  that  they  are  efficient. 

A  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  half  time 
system  still  remains — how  to  deal  with  agricultural  labour. 

The  question  of  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  the  fields  is  one  upon  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  express  an  opinion.  The  inquiries  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commissioners  are  not  yet  completed,  and  a  great 
deal  must  depend  upon  the  evidence  they  have  collected. 

The  price  of  children's  work  to  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
even  of  greater  importance  to  him  than  to  the  ordinary 
mechanic  or  artisan  in  towns. 

The  work  to  be  performed  by  these  children  is  not  continuous 
as  an  ordinary  occupation,  but  depends  entirely  upon  "seasons." 
Agricultural  work  is  the  only  work  upon  which  they  can  be  or 
are  employed.  The  population  of  a  country  village,  or  upon 
an  estate,  is  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
labour  required  under  present  circumstances.  Can  the  half 
time  regulations  requiring  a  double  set  of  children  be  adapted  by 
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any  satisfactory  modification  to  meet  the  care  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  ?     I  think  not. 

The  systems  at  present  in  operation  are  as  follows : — 

Half  day   employment   with   half  day  attendance   at 

school. 
Alternate  day  employment  with  alternate  day  attend- 
ance at  school. 
Attendance   at   school  for  150  hours,  not  being  less 
than  three  or  more  than  five  hours  on  any  one  day, 
in  every  successive  period  of  six  months. 

The  two  first  contain  the  elements  of  a  sound  system. 
Attendance  at  school  must  accompany  employment,  and  must 
be  regular,  and  no  system  should  be  authorised  or  sanctioned 
which  does  not  insist  upon  regular  attendance,  but  as  the 
labour  of  children  is  not  required  at  all  in  some  parts  of 
the  year,  and  at  others  a  sufficient  number  do  not  exist  for 
the  half  time  or  alternate  day  system,  I  think  there  are 
great  objections  to  it  for  agriculture. 

The  third  plan  answers  no  great  end  whatever.  Attend- 
ance may  be  irregular,  and  in  fact  it  always  is  so.  Managers, 
schoolmasters,  and  inspectors  all  condemn  it  as  being  worse 
than  useless,  injurious  to  the  schools  which  the  children 
attend,  and  of  no  value  to  the  children  themselves.  We 
must  therefore  seek  some  other  plan  which  will  secure  regular 
and  satisfactory  attendance  of  the  children,  and  enable  them 
at  the  same  time  to  earn  their  fair  share  of  wages  to  be 
added  to  the  common  stock.  If  we  look  at  the  Scotch  system 
of  an  university  curriculum,  we  shall  find  the  precedent  for 
the  course  which  I  venture  to  recommend  to  be  adopted  for 
agricultural  labourers.  There  is  but  one  session  a  year  in  the 
Scotch  universities.  It  commences  in  November  and  ends  in 
April. 

During  the  summer  months  they  are  closed  altogether,  and 
the  students  are  dispersed  until  the  return  of  winter.  It  is 
well  known  that  numbers  of  youths  who  attend  the  universi- 
ties in  Scotland,  work  hard  during  the  summer  to  earn  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  pass  the  winter  at  the  university.  The 
attendance  at  the  winter  session  is  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  take  their  degree. 

I  would  therefore  propose  that  for  agricultural  labourers,  no 
attendance  at  school  should  be  compulsory  during  certain 
fixed  months  in  the  year,  but  that  no  child  should  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  field  labour  who  had  not  attended  school 
regularly  morning  and  afternoon  during  the  winter  months, 
and  that  no  child  should  be  employed  at  all  in  the  winter 
months. 

The  employment  of  children  in  the  open  air  in  the  spx'ing 
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and  summer  months  'will  promote  their  growth,  and  will  not 
extend  to  a  period  much  beyond  the  ordinary  school  holiday 
now  given. 

Attendance  at  school  in  the  winter  months,  in  places 
sheltered  and  warcn,  will  equally  promote  their  health,  while 
its  regularity  will  answer  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  purposes 
of  a  thorough  system  of  education. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Eev.  Canon  NORMS, 
M.A.,  Bristol,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who  said  : — 

THERE  were  some  remarks  in  Mr.  Redgrave's  paper  of 
peculiar  importance,  in  considering  the  question,  how  to 
provide  schools.  For  once  get  the  children  and  you  will  have 
the  schools.  He  believed  it  was  certain  the  schools  would 
be  provided  if  they  could  get  a  real  demand  for  them. 
And  Mr.  Redgrave  taught  us  how  the  Legislature  might 
stimulate  the  demand.  There  was  a  great  difference 
between  stimulating  and  compelling  school  attendance.  The 
Birmingham  League  wished  to  force  it  by  compulsion,  but 
the  National  Union  desired  to  stimulate  it  by  indirect 
compulsion.  There  was  a  broad  distinction  between  the 
two.  The  evils  of  compulsion  would  be  fully  and  ably 
treated  by  his  friend  the  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Training 
College,  who  would  show  how  impossible  it  was  to  work  the 
system  of  compulsory  education  in  England.  It  would 
assuredly  be  impossible  for  three  reasons.  Firstly, — It  would 
be  practically  apiece  of  class  legislation,  and  as  such  invidious. 
They  could  not  fairly  compel  a  certain  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  leave  a  portion 
above  them,  the  upper  classes ;  and  a  portion  below  them, 
the  raggamuffins,  scot  free.  Secondly, — Compulsion  destroyed 
parental  responsibility ;  and  it  was  a  fearful  thing  to  take  the 
duty  off  the  conscience  of  the  individual  and  throw  it  upon 
that  anomalous  thing,  the  Government.  Thirdly, — Com- 
pulsion was  impracticable  ;  it  could  not,  and  never  would 
be  done  in  England  effectually.  It  might  exist  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  it  would  never  be  realised  in  the  villages  and 
homes  of  England.  These  were  reasons  which  made  com- 
pulsion out  of  the  question. 

What  the  Union  advocated  was  that  the  Legislature  should 
not  compel  but  stimulate  education.  And  he  heartily  com- 
mended this  policy  for  three  distinct  reasons.  Firstly, — The 
principle  was  universal,  it  applied  to  all,  to  the  middle  as  well  as 
to  the  upper  classes.  Could  anyone  deny  that  ?  Could  a  man 
enter  the  medical,  clerical,  or  legal  profession  without  a 
diploma   or   certificate   of  certain    value  ?      The   avenue   to 
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every  career  of  success  in  England  was  barred  by  the  need  of 
some  certificate.  In  the  same  way  the  civil  service,  and 
almost  every  profession  or  calling  in  England,  required 
education  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  Some  objected  : — "  Why 
put  the  industrious  child  under  educational  restrictions,  when 
you  leave  the  idle  fellow  to  run  the  streets  without  any 
education  ?  "  That  was  a  sound  objection  ;  it  ought  to  be  met ; 
and  the  Union  proposed  to  meet  it  in  that  latter  portion  of 
their  programme,  to  which  attention  had  wisely  and  judiciously 
been  called  by  the  chairman.  They  must  render  Mr.  Denison's 
Act  and  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  compulsory.  While  they 
stimulated  the  wage-earning  children  by  educational  restric- 
tions, they  must  by  these  Acts  compel  the  vagrant  and  pauper 
child  to  learn.  The  State  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a 
parent.  If  the  children  were  abandoned  by  their  parents,  the 
State  should  supply  the  parent's  place.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thus,, 
what  the  Union  proposed  was  not  class  legislation ;  it  covered 
the  whole  area  of  the  population. 

Secondly, — Instead  of  weakening,  extinguishing,  and  de- 
stroying, it  fostered  and  promoted  that  wholesome  feeling  of 
parental  responsibility.  For  proof  of  that,  he  referred  them 
to  the  districts  of  the  country  where  it  had  prevailed.  Colonel 
Ackroyd  and  Mr.  Redgrave  would  bear  him  out  in  saying 
that  where  there  existed  this  kind  of  legislative  stimulus  an 
interest  was  felt  in  the  schools,  not  amongst  the  children  only, 
but  also  in  the  night  school,  which  was  most  refreshing  to 
look  upon.  It  could  not  be  found  in  those  countries  alluded 
to,  not  even  in  America,  Prussia,  or  Switzerland,  where  the 
compulsory  law  was  in  existence.  Where  did  free  libraries, 
night  schools,  and  Mechanics'  Institutions  flourish  ?  Where 
the  principles  of  the  Factories  Acts  had  been  applied. 

Thirdly, — This  kind  of  legislative  stimulus  was  practicable, 
and  had  been  proved  so.  It  had  been  applied  to  our  factories, 
to  our  workshops,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  apply  it 
in  our  mines.  The  difficulty  with  the  agricultural  labourers 
was  not  greater  than  that  of  other  classes,  nor  so  complicated ; 
and  if  it  had  not  yet  been  overcome,  it  would  sooner  or  later 
be  overcome. 

There  was  another  and  yet  more  urgent  reason  why  the 
Nation  should  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Union  rather  than  that 
of  the  League.  The  principle  at  stake  was  really  this  : — What 
should  be  the  future  of  England — Democratic  or  Republican  ? 
Democratic  it  would  be,  if  by  relying  on  centralisation  and 
Government  action  they  so  weakened  and  destroyed  individual 
responsibility,  and  the  conscience  of  the  individual  citizen, 
that  whenever  distress  took  place,  there  would  be  a  run 
upon  the  Government  to  meddle  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
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demand,  and  save  an  enervated  people  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  folly.  Republican  it  would  continue  to  be, — 
the  dear  old  Queenly  Commonwealth  of  history, — if  by  stimu- 
lating without  superseding1  local  effort  and  parental  responsi- 
bility, England  trained  up  her  children  as  vigorous, 
conscientious  citizens  of  a  free  and  enlightened  empire. 

He  rejoiced  to  see  in  the  programme  that  the  Union  desired 
to  leave  the  parent,  the  squire,  the  mill  owner,  and  the  local 
authorities  to  sustain  education  by  the  voluntary  system,  by 
the  school  fees,  by  the  board  management,  and  not  to  get  the 
thino-  done  anyhow  by  strong  Government  action  crushing 
and  superseding  all  local  effort.     (Applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dk.  BIGG,  Principal 
of  the  Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster,  to  read  a 
Paper  on  "  Compulsory  Education,"  who  said  : — 

I  HAVE  the  good  fortune  to  agree  with  everybody  with  whom 
I  have  any  concern  to-day  as  to  the  principle  of  compulsion. 
The  Birmingham  League  proclaims  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory education ;  the  Manchester  Union  assumes  it.  The 
educational  legislation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
adopted  it  as  a  postulate  in  national  organisation  and  govern- 
ment. Whether  compulsion  is  direct  or  indirect,  the  essential 
principle  is  the  same.  If  a  parent,  being  able,  may  be  com- 
pelled bylaw  to  provide  for  his  child  the  necessaries  of  food  and 
clothing,  he  may  be  compelled,  with  not  less  of  reason  and  of 
right,  to  provide  for  his  child  the  higher  necessary  of  education. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to  pass  into  law, 
or,  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  apply  and  enforce,  an 
honest  and  thorough,  an  impartial  and  equitable  measure 
for  direct  compulsory  education.  Mr.  Mundella  has  looked 
the  proposal  in  the  face,  and  has  seen  in  part  what  it  implies ; 
but  he  has  not  looked  steadily  or  seen  fully.  Mr.  Mundella 
imagines  that  what  he  admits  to  be  necessary  in  a  law  of 
direct  compulsion  may  be  carried  out  into  practice.  I  have 
no  doubt  myself,  that  he  is  mistaken.  But,  besides,  Mr.  Mun- 
della has  not  discerned  all  that  must  be  included  in  a  law 
of  direct  compulsion. 

1.  A  law  of  direct  compulsion  must  be  impartial  and  uni- 
versal for  all  classes.  The  higher  classes  of  this  country  have 
been,  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  their 
rank  and  position,  as  ill  educated  as  the  lower  classes.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon's  Commission  on  the  nine  schools,  with  its 
portentous  and  humiliating  disclosures,  has  settled  that  ques- 
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tion.     The    education   given   to  the   middle    classes,    again, 
whilst  not  so  negligent  or  imperative  on  the  whole,  as  that 
which  was  casually  contracted  rather  than  received  by  the 
majority    of  the    scholars   at   the  great  public   schools,    has 
been    pre-eminent    for    the   hollowness    and   pretence,    the 
ignorance  and  charlatanry,   which  have  prevailed   in   many 
of   the   schools.     The   injury   which   our   country    has    sus- 
tained from  the  woful  deficiencies  in  elementary  and  practical 
education    of    our   hereditary   legislators  and   landowners — 
and  from   the  want   of  such  culture  and  such   a    character 
in  the  middle  classes  as  befit  those  who  claim  to  be   citizens 
and  electors — has  probably  been  much  greater  than  any  which 
it  has  suffered  hitherto  even  from  the  undisciplined  ignorance 
of  our  working  classes.     And  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
elite  of  our  operatives  and  artisans  are  much  better  informed 
than  the  classes  immediately  above  them  in  the  social  scale, 
and  their  children  better  educated  than  the  children  of  those 
classes.     It  is   impossible,  therefore,  to  define   any  class  to 
which  the   application  of  a  direct  law   of  compulsion  can  be 
limited.     It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  operative  classes 
from  the  lower  class   of  tradesmen,  or  tradesmen  of  a  lower 
from  those  of  a  higher  class,  or  shopkeepers  from  merchants, 
or  dealers   and  merchants  from  manufacturers,  or  merchants 
and   manufacturers   from    gentry   and   professional   men,   or 
gentry  and  professional  men  from  the  nobility.     It  will  not  be 
allowed  for  any  class  to  look  down  on  others,  and  to  say,  "We 
really  must,  out  of  benevolence  and  patriotism,  compel  thorn 
to  educate  their  children/''     What  the  trades'  unions,  indoc- 
trinated with  continentalism — and  tinctured  more  or  less  with 
communistic  ideas — mean  is,  looking  up  from  their  own  level, 
to  say  to  all,  "  Brothers,  we  are  determined  that  both  you  and 
we    shall  be  compelled  by  law  to   educate  our  children,  of 
whatever  class,  and  to  educate  them  all  in  graded  and  national 
institutions."     I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  this.     Let  the  nation  decree  this,  if  it  sees  good;  let  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  support  these  ideas,  if  they  will  • 
let  liberals  and  voluntaries  include  these  ideas  in  their  creed ; 
but  at  least  let  us  understand  what  we  are   doing.     I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  instinctive  demand  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
classes  for  education,  or  at  the  instinctive  demand    of  the 
propertied  classes  that  the  working  people  shall  be  educated. 
But  let  whatever  is  to  be  done  be  done  with  open  eyes. 

2.  Direct  compulsion,  then,  in  the  sense  of  the  Birmingham 
scheme,  must  be  direct  compulsion  for  all  classes.  It  will  be 
well  to  consider  further  what  this  really  means.  For  each 
sort  of  school  a  minimum  number  of  school  weeks  and  of 
school  days  in  the  year  must  be  fixed ;  every  parent  must  send 
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each  child  of  his  between  certain  ages  to  an  authorised  school, 
taught  by  a  certified  master  ;  a  register  of  attendances  must 
be  kept,  absence  must  be  allowed  only  for  certain  reasons  and 
on  certain  conditions,  and  all  absences  must  be  regularly 
inquired  into  and  accounted  for.  This  must  imply,  besides 
the  police  registration  of  all  children  till  past  the  school  age, 
a  return  of  attendances  to  be  rendered  by  the  teacher  to  some 
department  of  public  service,  in  fact  to  some  department  of 
police ;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  police  to  inquire  into  causes  of  absence  and  take  cog- 
nisances of  all  cases  of  default,  whether  of  peasant,  artisan, 
operative,  tradesman,  or  noble,  that  the  legal  fine  may  be 
enforced.  In  this  country,  as  in  the  model  countries  of  the 
continent  to  which  Mr.  Mundella  has  referred,  a  gentleman 
will  be  as  little  at  liberty  to  give  his  son  a  week's  run,  or  a 
day's  holiday,  without  a  lawful  reason  and  legal  permission,  as 
a  working  class  mother  to  keep  her  daughter  from  school  for 
a  day  while  she  herself  goes  out  to  char,  or  because  she  wants 
her  child  to  mind  the  baby.  The  same  stern  administration 
must  sweep  away  all  subterfuges,  and  compel  a  continuous  and 
bona  fide  education  for  every  child.  To  give  the  requisite 
permission  in  cases  of  real  necessity  some  special  authority 
must  be  constituted ;  some  Prefect  of  Education  must  have 
discretion  to  sanction  Mary  Giles,  under  circumstances  of 
necessity,  in  detaining  her  daughter  at  home,  or  the  village 
squire  in  keeping  his  boy  for  a  day  from  the  grammar  school 
in  the  neighbouring  town,  to  which  he  sends  him.  All  this 
Mr.  Mundella  is  bound  to  mean  when  he  declares  that  nothing 
less  will  suffice  than  the  Prussian  or  the  Saxon  system.  But 
though  what  he  says  and  wbat  he  hints  is  quite  broad  enough 
to  scare  the  insular  Englishman,  he  has  not  ventured  to  put 
the  whole  truth  clearly  forth,  and  perhaps  has  hardly  realised 
it  himself. 

I  know  that  some  will  say  that  all  they  mean  by  compulsory 
education,  is  that,  on  the  whole,  it  shall  be  required  of  every 
parent  that  his  child  shall  have  been  so  many  days  at  school 
during  the  year  or  the  half-year  under  penalty  of  a  fine  if  the 
number  of  days  has  not  been  made  good.  But  does  any  one 
suppose  that  in  this  country,  with  the  demand  which  there  is 
for  child  labour,  any  fine  which  could  be  enforced — any  fine 
which  the  parent  could  be  expected  to  pay,  and  which  would 
be  imposed  by  an  English  magistrate — for  the  neglect  of  a 
parent  to  send  his  child  to  school  so  many  days  in  the  year  or 
the  half-year — a  fine  intended  to  punish  the  accumulated 
neglect  of  a  year  or  of  six  months — would  bear  any  proportion 
to  the  inducement  perpetually  operative  day  by  day  to  violate 
the  law  ?     And  would  a  labouring  man  be  expected  to  keep 
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■count  of  the  school  days  fulfilled,  the  number  yet  remaining  to 
be  made  good,  or  the  number  of  permissible  free  days  yet 
remaining  ?  And  suppose  the  father,  at  his  yearly  or  half- 
yearly  reckoning  with  the  magistrate,  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  the  fine,  where  is  the  magistrate — let  us  say  the  county 
magistrate,  himself  a  land  owner  or  farmer — who  would 
imprison  in  default  of  payment  ? 

I  may  be  told  that  the  law  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  is 
such  as  I  have  just  supposed  could  never  work  in  England. 
Precisely  ;  and  the  illustration  is  in  point.  In  all  the  cantons 
where  such  is  the  law,  the  law  is  a  dead  letter.  What  a  com- 
pulsory law  of  education  means  in  these  Swiss  cantons  may  be 
learnt  from  Mr.  Arnold's  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission,  part  of  which  is  quoted  in  the  final  and  official 
report  of  that  commission. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Arnold's  evidence  on  the  subject : — 

"In  the  canton  of  Geneva  instruction  is  not  by  law  compulsory  ;  in  the  other 
four  cantons  it  is.  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  exactly  in  what  this  compulsoriness 
cf  instruction  consisted,  and  how  far  it  was  really  made  effectual.  I  read  in  the 
law  that  parents  not  sending  their  children  to  school  were  to  be  warned,  summoned, 
sentenced  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  negligence  ; 
I  found  due  provision  made  for  the  recovery,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
ef  such  a  fine,  for  the  execution,  by  their  means,  of  such  a  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
I  asked  myself,  as  you  will  ask  yourselves — In  the  cantons  of  Vaud,  Fribourg, 
IJeufcbatel,  and  the  Valais,  must  every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  15  actually 
be  at  school  all  the  year  round  ;  and,  if  he  is  not,  are  his  parents  actually  punished 
for  it  ? 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  soon  discovered  that  he  need  not  be  at  school  all  the  year 
round.  To  take  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  cantons,  a  canton  in  which  it  seemed  to 
me  incredible  that  the  compulsory  principle  should  be  fully  carried  out;  the 
canton  Yalais.  The  law  of  the  canton  Valais  proclaims  that  education  is  com- 
pulsory. But  it  also  proclaims  that  the  school  year  shall  be  of  not  less  than — what 
do  the  commissi'  ners  suppose? — five  months.  It  is  for  five  months  in  the  year, 
then,  not  l'or  ten,  that  children  in  the  Yalais  are  obliged  to  go  to  school.  Again,  I 
take  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  and  I  find  that  there,  also,  education  is  obligatory  up 
to  the  age  of  1").  But  the  law  gives  power  to  the  inspector  to  exempt  from  thw 
obligation  of  attendance  at  school  children  who  are  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
'children  whose  labour  their  parents  cannot  do  without.'  What  a  safety-valve  to 
the  high-pressure  of  a  compulsory  system  is  here!  In  the  canton  of  Fribourg, 
again,  the  school  vacations,  says  the  law,  must  not  exceed  three  months  in  the  year. 
These  are  long  holidays  for  primary  schools.  But  I  take  the  largest  and  richest  of 
all  the  French  cantons,  the  canton  of  Vaud.  In  the  canton  of  Vaud  the  law 
makes  attendance  at  school  compulsory  on  all  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  1G.  Are  there  no  exceptions  ?  I  go  on  reading  the  law,  and  I  had 
presently  that  the  local  school  committee  may  grant  dispensations  to  all  children 
above  12  years  of  age  whose  labour  is  necessary  to  their  parents.  It  is  made  a 
condition,  however,  that  these  children  continue  to  attend  school  a  certain  number 
of  times  in  a  week.  But  the  master  may  grant  a  child  leave  of  absence  for  two 
days  in  the  week,  the  president  of  the  school  committee  may  grant  him  leave  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  the  school  committee  itself  for  a  month  at.  a  time.  Children  above 
12  years  of  age,  then,  may  in  one  way  or  another  get  their  school  time  very  much 
abridged  ;  but,  on  any  children  at  all,  or  on  any  parents,  is  the  obligation  written 
in  the  law  ever  actually  enforced  ?  At  Geneva  the  best  informed  persons  did  not 
hesitate  to  assure  me  that  the  obligation  of  school  attendance  in  the  canton  ot 
Vaud  was  perfectly  illusory.  When  I  mentioned  this  at  Lausanne,  it  was  indignant:;, 
denied ;  I  was  told  that  the  schools  of  Vaud  were  excellently  attended,  its  popu- 
lation almost-  universally  instructed.  But  of  this  I  had  no  doubt ;  so  they  are 
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everywhere  in  the  prosperous  Swiss  cantons  ;  so  they  are  in  Geneva,  where  educa- 
tion is  not  compulsory.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was,  whether  the  legal 
obligation  was  actually  pur  in  force  to  constrain  the  attendance  of  children  who 
without  such  constraint  would  not  have  attended  ;  whether  in  Vaud,  where  education 
is  compulsory,  children  went  to  school,  who  in  Geneva,  where  it  is  not  compulsory, 
would  have  been  at  work  or  at  home.  I  could  not  find  that  they  did.  I  was  told 
that  it  was  necessary  to  execute  the  law  with  the  greatest  tact,  with  the  greatest 
forbearance  ;  but  in  plain  truth  I  could  not  discover  that  it  was  really  executed  at 
all.  But  perhaps  this  is  because  in  Vaud,  the  children  so  universally  attend  school 
that  the  executive  has  no  cause  of  complaint  against  them,  and  no  infringement  of 
the  law  ever  occurs  ?  By  the  kindness  of  the  president  I  was  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  last  published  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Vaud  on  all 
the  branches  of  the  Cantonal  administration.  In  that  part  of  the  report  which 
relates  to  schools  T  find  the  following: — 'The  number  of  children  attending 
school  has  somewhat  diminished  ;  this  diminution  is  probably  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  canton  of  different  branches  of  industry,  which  give  employment 
to  the  children  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  are  thus  drawn  off  from  school.  "Under 
these  circumstances  the  Council  of  Bublic  Instruction  has  great  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  consideration  due  to  the  wants  of  poor  families  with  the  demands* 
of  the  law.' " 

Beturns  are  then  given  to  show  that  from  184G,  the  date  of 
the  law,  to  1858,  the  date  of  the  report,  the  number  of 
children  attending  school  has  steadily  diminished.  The 
report  then  continues  : — 

"  There  is  a  great  number  of  children  who  attend  no  school.  Were  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  more  zealously  seconded  by  the  prefects,  the  municipalities, 
and  the  local  school  committees,  the  attendance  in  the  primary  schools  would  not 
exhibit  this  serious  falling-off.  With  respect  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  those 
children  whose  names  are  actually  on  the  books,  even  this  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction." 

"  These  words  are  not  mine;  they  are  those  of  the  Government  of  the  canton. 
And  this  is  in  presence  of  a  law  of  compulsory  education !  What  compulsory 
education  is  in  America  and  Germany  I  cannot  tell;  in  the  only  place  where  I 
have  been  able  to  examine  it  closely  it  is  what  I  have  described.  Not  that  primary 
instruction  is  unprosperous  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most 
flourishing.  What  I  say  is,  that  the  making  it  compulsory  by  law  has  not  there 
added  one  iota  to  its  prosperity.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  the  general  comfort  and 
intelligence  of  the  population;  where  these  are  equally  present,  as  in  Geneva,  the 
prosperity  of  education  is  equal,  though  there  is  no  compulsion  ;  where  these  fail, 
the  compulsion  of  the  law  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  inevitable  check  inflicted  on 
education  by  their  absence." 

The  only  countries,  in  fact,  in  which  compulsion  is  a  reality, 
are  those  German  countries  to  which  Mr.  Mundella  refers 
as  his  instances,  in  which  registration  and  police  inquiry  and 
action  are  continually  at  hand  to  enforce  the  law.  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  "Wurtemberg,  these  countries,  and  other 
such  German  states,  must  be  our  models.  The  last-named 
country,  mild,  Christian  in  spirit  and  sympathy,  and  agri- 
cultural, presents  perhaps  the  most  favourable  instance  of 
compulsory  legislation  and  its  enforcement.  I  will  quote  the 
laws  of  YViirtemberg  on  this  point,  as  furnished  to  the 
Watchman  newspaper  by  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Barratt,  a  Wesleyan 
minister  stationed  in  that  country  : — 

"1.  The  law  of  this  kingdom— Wurtemberg  (and  indeed  of  all  the  German 
States),  requires  that  every  child,  being  a  subject,  of  the  kingdom,  without  excep- 
tion, shall  on  attaining  the  age  of  seven  years  be  sent  to  the  elementary  school, 
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unless  the  parents  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appointed  officer  that  their 
child  receives  at  home  or  elsewhere  at  least  as  good  an  education  as  that  pro- 
Tided  for  it  by  the  Government. 

"  2.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the  minister  must  compile  from  the  baptismal 
register  a  list  of  all  the  children  in  his  parish  who  during  the  year  should  attain 
the  age  of  seven  years. 

"  3.  That  list  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  elementary  school,  who,  on 
passing  his  examination  and  being  admitted  to  his  position,  is  required  to  take  an 
oath  that,  without  respect  of  persons,  he  will  report  to  the  proper  authority  every 
case  of  absence  from  school  without  leave.  A  child  can  be  sent  to  school  when  it  is 
sis  years  old,  but  when  itis  seven  it  must  appear  there,  andremain  till  it  is  fourteen 
years  old,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary  can  be  given. 

"  4.  From  this  time  forward,  ever?/  case  of  absence  without  leave  from  the  teacher 
or  the  minister,  is  punishable  with  the  fine  of  three  to  six  kreutzers — one  penny  to 
twopence — so  that  a  child  staying  a  whole  week  from  school  would  render  its 
parents  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  times  three  or  sis  kreutzers.  If  any  parent  is  found 
•to  be  absolutely  indifferent,  then  at  the  option  of  the  magistrate  the  fine  is  increased, 
and  if  this  is  found  to  be  insufficient,  the  law  provides  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
■offender ;  but  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  provision. 

"5.  The  law  as  to  the  fine  is  by  no  means  a  dead  letter,  but  is  regularly  and 
impartially  enforced.  In  Waiblingen,  for  example,  there  are  altogether  eight 
schools,  with,  in  round  numbers,  about  400  children  in  them,  and  on  an  average 
there  are  ten  cases  of  fine  every  fourteen  days  ;  the  Kirchen  Convent,  the  board  to 
which  school  matters  are  reported,  meet  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 

' '  6.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  Dekan  (archdeacon),  the  >Schultheiss  (mayor), 
and  three  Gemeinderiithe  (town-councillors).  The  Schultheiss  takes  with  him  the 
list  of  defaulters,  and  on  the  following  day  sends  for  them  to  the  Rath-haus,  gives 
them  a  lecture  as  to  their  indifference,  and  tell  them  they  are  fined  so  much — and, 
as  a  rule,  there  the  matter  ends. 

"7.  The  school  fee  for  the  primary  school  is  one  gulden  (Is.  Sd.)  per  year,  the 
parents  having  to  provide  school  books,  which  are  cheap.  Formerly  no  fee  was 
paid,  but  it  was  found  that  the  education  at  this  price  was  not  valued. 

"8.  I  may  just  add,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  universality  of  obedience  to  the 
school  law,  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  only  one  case  has  occurred  in  this  town 
of  a  child  of  German  parents  being  kept  altogether  away  from  the  elementary 
school,  and  that  was  the  daughter  of  an  official  of  high  position;  she  was  educated 
•entirely  at  home."  {Watchman  and  Wesleyan  Advertiser  for  Oct.  20,  1839.) 

3.  This  summary  of  the  laws  of  Wiirtemberg  suggests  an 
inquiry  into  history  and  evidence  which  we  shall  find  to  be 
very  instructive.  We  have  historical  evidence  which  makes 
it  clear  under  what  conditions  alone  a  law  of  direct  compul- 
sion can  be  expected  to  be  either  serviceable  or  practicable. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  for  some  States  a  law  of 
direct  compulsion  ;  but  in  most  there  is  no  such  law.  Where 
the  law  exists  in  any  State  it  is  only  enforced  in  here  and 
there  a  township  ;  for  the  most  part  it  is  inoperative.  There 
is,  indeed,  little  need  of  any  compulsory  law  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  where  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  pauperised  or 
degraded  class,  and  where  the  education  of  the  people  is 
effected  much  more  by  natural  circumstances  and  institutions 
than  merely  by  schools  and  school  teachers.  But  just  where 
compulsion  is  needed,  as  in  some  of  the  older  and  larger 
towns,  and  especially  in  New  York,  any  attempt  at  enforcing 
a  law  of  direct  compulsion  is  found  to  be  abortive.  In  New 
York  there  is  a  truant  law,  but  it  is  simply  useless.  40,000 
children  in  that  city  are  growing  up  on  the  streets,  without 
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any  education  but  that  which  is  evil.  Mr.  J.  F.  Gerard,  an 
eminent  educational  philanthropist  of  New  York,  told  My. 
Fraser  (the  English  Commissioner)  that  "his  decided  con- 
viction was  that  the  evil  could  only  be  reached  by  the  volun- 
tary philanthropic  action  of  the  religious  bodies  carried  on  in 
a  missionary  spirit,  and  organised  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale  than  anything  which  exists  at  present;  and  that  many 
of  the  children  would  need  to  be  partly  clothed  and  fed,  as 
well  as  taught."  Now  of  all  the  American  cities  New  York 
is  the  only  one  which  can  fairly  be  compai'ed  with  the  largo 
towns  of  this  country ;  and  the  case  of  New  York  will  afford 
no  argument  in  favour  of  direct  compulsion.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  the  truant  laws,  the  direct  compulsory 
laws  are,  to  some  small  extent,  enforced.  But  it  must  not  be- 
forgotten  that  these  laws,  like  those  of  Germany,  had  their 
origin  from  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Puritanism  of 
New  England  laid  the  foundation  of  educational  compulsion; 
Church  discipline  and  authority  prepared  the  way,  in  the 
good  old  parochial  and  patriarchal  times,  for  State  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  New  England,  direct  compulsion  has 
been  obliged  to  succumb  to  circumstances  ;  it  does  but  linger 
here  and  there. 

There  is  no  direct  compulsion  in  France ;  elementary 
education  is  prized  throughout  France  for  the  same  reason 
which  made  the  "statesmen"  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land fifty  years  ago  so  remarkable  for  their  appreciation  o£ 
education.  The  people  are  a  nation  of  small  land  proprietor.--. 
The  properties,  however,  are  often  much  too  small,  and  in 
these  cases  the  care  for  education  withers  under  the  "  killing" 
frost "  of  extreme  poverty.  The  Swiss  are  a  nation  of  peasant 
proprietors  ;  and,  though  with  differences  of  degree,  seem  all 
to  value  and  obtain  education.  The  compulsory  laws  are 
vague  and  loose  in  the  highest  degree,  admit  of  indefinite 
evasion  and  numberless  exceptions,  and  are,  in  fact,  neither 
needed  nor  enforced.  Holland  is  perhaps  the  best  educated 
country  in  Europe ;  and  in  Holland  there  is  no  compulsory 
law,  except  in  here  and  there  a  municipality.  In  the  German 
States  compulsion  is  the  rule ;  but  before  any  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  case  of  Germany  to  that  of  England  the 
history  of  education  in  that  country  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  Germany,  as  in  New  England,  and,  I  believe,  also 
anciently  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  law  of  compulsion  enforce d 
upon  the  people  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  by 
the  discipline  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  ecclesiastical 
compulsion  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Reformers,  from  the 
"ages  of  faith,"  using  this  phrase  in  a  Protestant   sense.     It 
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was  rooted  originally  in  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
community,  and  was  enforced  by  Church  authority  in  the  days 
when  Churches  had  authority.  When,  therefore,  the  great 
Prussian  statesmen,  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  60  years  ago, 
made  education  compulsory  by  State  law,  and  when  Germany, 
State  after  State,  followed  their  lead  in  this  matter,  State 
sanction  and  enforcement  were  but  given  to  what  before  had 
the  authority  of  ancient  usage  and  of  religious  sanction. 
Besides  which,  the  German  peasants  had  been  serfs  up  to  that 
date.  To  enforce  a  compulsory  law  on  a  nation  of  German 
serfs,  only  just  being  constituted  into  freemen,  was  an  easy 
task  ;  to  enforce  a  similar  law  on  the  English  nation  would 
not  be  easy.  Nor  was  this  all.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
great  Prussian  statesmen  reorganised  the  national  system  of 
education,  and  made  education  compulsory,  they  enacted 
measures  by  which  a  nation  of  serfs  was  transformed  into  a 
nation  of  peasant  proprietors.  Such  a  nation,  thus  transformed, 
and  with  such  a  history,  was  likely  to  accept  a  law  of  com- 
pulsory education  from  such  hands  as  a  boon ;  and  following 
generations  might  be  expected  to  prize  and  be  proud  of  their 
system  of  national  education,  as  uniting  the  venerableness  of 
ancient  and  traditional  sanction,  with  the  authority  of  the  wisest 
and  most  beneficent  modern  legislation,  as  identified  with  their 
national  emancipation,  and  as  the  foundation  of  their  nation's 
modern  development  and  greatness. 

It  must  here  be  remembered  that  the  German  systems  of 
primary  education  are  predominantly  confessional  or  denomi- 
national, while  the  secondary  and  the  higher  education  is  un- 
denominational :  a  difference  which,  I  venture  to  think,  has 
its  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  however  incongruous  it  may 
appear  to  superficial  critics.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  primary  education  has  been 
denominational  has  greatly  contributed  to  ensure  its  universal 
acceptance  by  the  people.  Universality,  compelled  by  law, 
has  become  a  possibility  for  primary  education,  because  the 
clergy  and  the  congregations  had  made  the  soil  in  which 
the  schools  grew  a  congenial  soil,  and  very  often  had 
themselves  planted  the  schools.  The  Government  did  little 
more  than  sanction  and  protect  what  had  grown  already  into 
acceptance  by  the  people. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  this  historical 
survey  seems  to  be  that  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  expect 
that  a  compulsory  enactment  to  enforce  attendance  on  a  set 
of  new  and  secular  schools,  which  have  grown  up  by  no 
natural  law,  which  have  no  ancient  rooting  in  the  regard  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  which  are  received  with  disfavour  by 
those  persons  who  have  the  largest  amount  of  moral  influence 
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over  the  population,  and  who  have  been  the  best  friends  and 
promoters  of  education  in  the  past — viz.,  the  clergy  and  the 
leading  denominational  philanthropists— we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  that  such  a  compulsory  enactment,  even  if  the  Legis- 
lature could  be  induced  to  pass  it,  could  ever  be  enforced, 
would  ever  be  more  than  a  dead  letter  in  the  country  at  large. 
4.  When  we  come  to  look  into  the  details  which  must  form 
a  part  of  any  law  of  direct  compulsion,  practical  difficulties 
rise  to  view  which  seem  to  me  to  be  insurmountable.      In  a 
quiet,  pastoral,  German  land,  like  Wiirtemberg,  or  Saxony,  or 
East  Prussia,  where  the  machinery  of  police  registration  Las 
long  been  continually  and  perfectly  at  work,  and  where  every- 
thing is  done,  suffered,  reported,  in  accordance  with  minute 
regulations,  under  the  eye  of  universal  surveillance,  in  tele- 
graphic connection  with  a  bureau,  where  a  resident  who  gives 
a  night's  lodgiug  to  a  friend  without  informing  the  police  is 
liable  to  a  fine  and  is  pretty  sure  to  have  to  pay  it,  the  law 
of  direct  compulsion  may  easily  be  enforced.     Perhaps  even 
in  this  country,  in  quiet,  lethargic,  South  Saxon  and  Wessex 
villages,  where  the  people  are  stationary  and  passive,  all  the 
needful  registration  might  be  accomplished,  and  the  police 
find  themselves — if  the  Parliament  should  ever  pass  the  law — ■ 
able  to  extract  the  information  they  require  as  to  the  weekly 
and  daily  attendance  of  the  children.      But  how  would  the 
police  fare  in  the  great  towns  where,  most  of  all,  a  compulsory 
power  seems  to  be  needed  to  bring  the  children  under  educa- 
tion ?      In  those  towns — especially  our  great  manufactux*ing 
towns  and  London — the  population  which  it  is   desired  to 
reach  and  educate  is  migratory  almost  beyond  belief.     At  any 
whim  they  are  off  to  other  lodgings  or  to  another  poor  cottage 
in  a  low  neighbourhood.     Six  months  is  a  good  while — a  year 
is  a  long  period — for  them  to  remain  in  one  spot.     Hence  the 
perpetual  flux  and  change  in  the  schools  which  are  attended 
by  the  children  of  such  classes.      Even  in  inspected  schools, 
which  are  not  filled  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  operative 
population,  it  is  very  common,  in  manufacturing  towns,  for 
more  than  as  many  children  to  pass  into  and  out  of  the  school 
in  a  year  as  have  ever  at  one  time  been  in  attendance  at  the 
school.     In  such  a  population  how  could  registration  be  carried 
out  ?    how  could  the  law  of  attendance  be  enforced  ?      Yet 
moi*e,  does  any  one  dream  that  Parliament  would  attempt  to 
force  a  law  of  police  registration  and  inquiry  upon  such  popu- 
lations ?     Yet  these  are  the  very  populations  on  behalf  of  whom 
the  aid  of  a  direct  law  of  compulsion  is  invoked. 

5.  But  suppose,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  a 
direct  law  of  compulsion  should  be  passed,  and  should  prove 
to  be  welcome  to  the  people  and  possible  to   be  enforced.     I 
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confess  that  I  should  take  that  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  sign  ; 
personally  I  should  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  law  or  its 
enforcement;  I  should  only  think  that  when  a  proud,  wilful, 
independent  people  like  ours  had  come  with  anything  like 
common  consent  to  accept  a  compulsory  law,  this  fact  was  of 
itself  a  demonstration  that  a  general  law  of  compulsion  could 
hardly  be  needful.  Still,  suppose  the  law  were  passed,  and  were 
really  enforcible  and  enforced,  in  what  relation  would  such  a 
fact  stand  to  the  Birmingham  scheme  ?  Why  should  not  a 
compulsory  law,  if  it  can  be  applied,  be  applied  in  connection 
with  the  existing  system ;  enlarged  and  liberalised,  and,  if 
you  like,  supplemented,  but  still  not  swept  away  ?  The 
methods,  the  teachers,  the  inspection  of  the  existing  system 
are  undeniably  good ;  they  are  a  praise  in  the  earth.  It  has 
been  fully  at  work  only  since  the  pupil  teacher  system  came 
fully  into  operation,  that  is,  only  from  1 5  to  1 8  years,  instead 
of  30  as  some  people  say.  In  these  few  years  it  has  done 
wonders  in  the  way  of  providing  schools,  maturing  methods, 
completing  a  system  of  inspection,  training  admirable  teachers, 
and  gathering  1,500,000  of  children  into  the  inspected 
schools  ;  and  if  it  has  not  succeeded  in  imparting  a  permanent 
education  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  operative 
classes,  this  has  been  because  some  of  the  children  have  not 
been  sent  to  school  at  all,  and  because  of  those  which  have 
been  sent  a  sadly  large  proportion  have  both  attended  irregu- 
larly and  left  at  an  early  age.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  if  all  the  children  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  school, 
and  remain  steadily  there  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age  ? 
The  schools  would  all  have  been  full,  a  large  number  of  addi- 
tional schools  would  have  been  built,  an  education  would  have 
been  given  so  clear  and  good,  and  well  grounded,  that  it 
would  not  have  washed  out.  The  educational  dyeing  would 
have  been  done  in  fast  colours.  Denominational  education 
would,  of  itself,  have  developed  to  the  extent  of  the  national 
needs,  and  instead  of  being  stigmatised  as  a  failure,  would 
have  been  lauded  as  a  magnificent  success. 

Now,  why  is  it  not  as  fair  to  annex  compulsion  to  a  denomi- 
national as  to  a  secular  system  ?  Why  not  as  fair  to  allow 
the  parent  a  choice  of  schools  as  to  limit  him  to  a  school  from 
which  religion  is  to  be  excluded  ?  A  secular  school  is  as 
sectional  and  as  objectionable,  if  it  is  to  be  forced  upon  a 
population  by  State  authority,  as  a  denominational  school,  and 
is  likely  to  be  unacceptable  to  as  large  a  class  of  the  community, 
often  to  a  larger  class.  For  my  part,  I  would  freely  allow, 
besides  the  denominational  and  the  British  schools,  secular 
schools  to  be  set  up,  if  there  is  any  considerable  demand  for  such 
in  any  neighbourhood  -,  and  I  would  certainly  insist  upon  an 
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effective  conscience  clause  in  every  State-aided  schools,  in 
National  schools,  and  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  as  well  as  in 
Methodist  schools.  If  this  were  done,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
decidedly  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  to  enforce  a  compulsory  law  in  connection  with  such  a 
variety  of  schools,  than  to  deliberately  starve  out  and  frown 
away  all  denominational  schools,  in  order  to  compel  attendance 
on  the  secular  school.  In  the  latter  case  many  parents 
would  be  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  such  a  school  as,  on 
the  gravest  grounds,  they  could  not  approve  of;  in  the  other 
case  the  parent  would  be  likely  to  have  a  larger  and,  therefore, 
a  fairer  choice  of  schools. 

As  fur  the  allegation  that  under  a  compulsory  law  primary 
schools  must  be  free,  it  is  merely  a  gratuitous  assertion.  In 
Wiirtcmberg,  for  instance,  as  we  have  seen — and  there  is  no 
better  sample  of  educated  Germany — the  free  principle  has 
been  tried  and  abandoned.  In  the  Northern  States  of  America, 
whore,  speaking  generally,  there  is  neither  an  aristocracy  nor 
a  degraded  class,  common  schools  may  well  be  free.  In  this 
country  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  essentially  different. 
Here  decent  working  men  will  not  send  their  children  to  a  free 
school  as  long  as  there  is  a  suitable  school  charging  moderate 
fees  to  which  they  can  send  them,  and  they  prefer  very 
generally  the  school  with  higher  fees,  within  reasonable  limits, 
to  the  school  with  lower  fees.  Only  the  very  lowest,  or  the 
abjectly  poor,  if  free  schools  were  placed  by  the  side  of  schools 
charging  fees,  would  use  the  free  school.  That,  in  case  of  an 
effective  universal  compulsion,  a  certain  provision  of  free 
schools  would  be  necessary,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  to  make  these 
effective  for  the  classes  most  in  need  of  education,  Miss 
Carpenter  has  shown  in.  a  paper  she  read  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Bristol,  and  the  pith  of  which  she  has  since  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  News,  that  a  voluntary  basis  of  manage- 
ment and  religious  spirit  and  influence  are  necessary.  Free 
schools  for  the  lowest  children  under  local  elective  boards 
would  lack  the  blessed  flavour  of  Christian  zeal  and  charity, 
and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  a  conspicuous 
failure. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  brought  to  an  unhesitating 
conclusion  that  the  desirable  end  of  practical  compulsion  in 
the  great  matter  of  primary  education  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
a  law  of  direct  compulsion ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  compulsion 
would  be  more  justly,  more  happily,  and  inore  effectually  com- 
bined with  a  system  of  schools  under  voluntary  management, 
and  to  a  large  extent  retaining  a  denominational  character, 
than  with  a  system  of  free  schools. 
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I  intend  only  to  clear  tlie  way  by  this  paper  of  negative 
argument.  What  the  methods  of  indirect  compulsion  must  he 
by  which  the  duty  of  educating  children  is  to  be  enforced  on 
parents,  I  cannot  attempt  to  consider.      My  time  is  gone. 


The  President  then  called  upon  CHARLES  R.  FORD,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  London, 
to  read  a  Paper  entitled  "  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  and 
Children's  Agents/''  who,  on  rising,  said : — 

THE  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866  was  framed  after  an 
experience  of  some  years,  gathered  from  the  working  of 
provisional  acts  whose  powers  were  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  It  consolidated  all  that  had  been  learnt  during  what 
we  may  term  the  apprenticeship  of  the  Industrial  School, 
eliminated  everything  that  was  found  unwise,  or  useless, 
and  introduced  much  that  was  new  and  promised  to  be  useful. 

Three  years'  experience  of  the  working  of  the  act  has  proved 
its  value  and  shown  a  few  defects.  Before  1 866  there  were 
only  50  schools,  but  since  that  time  30  additional  ones  have 
been  certified,  and  several  others  are  now  projected.  It 
is  a  condition  enjoined  by  the  act  that  the  school  shall  be 
originated  by  voluntary  effort ;  but  when  certified  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector,  it  becomes  a  recognised  institution  of  the 
State,  with  power  of  detention  over  its  inmates,  and  of  re- 
capturing them  should  they  escape.  At  the  same  time,  the 
voluntary  element  is  preserved  intact,  each  school  being  under 
the  management  of  a  committee  and  honorary  officers:  thus 
in  these  schools,  the  Government  and  charity  work  together 
for  one  common  end,  the  rescue  of  destitute  and  neglected 
children. 

Under  this  Act  large  powers  are  given  to  magistrates  in 
dealing  with  this  class  of  children.  Clauses  14  to  16  empower 
them  to  send  any  child  under  14  to  a  Certified  Industrial 
School — 

"That  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether  actually  or  under  the  pretext 
of  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  anything) ;  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for 
the  purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms. 

"  That  is  found  wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode, 
or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

"That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviving  parent 
who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment ;  that  frequents  the  company 
of  reputed  thieves ;  that  cannot  be  controlled  by  parent--,  step-parents,  or 
guardians. 
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"That,  being  maintained  in  a  workhouse  or  pauper  school,  is  refractory. 

"Also  children  under  twelve,  charged  with  an  oflfenco  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment but  not  previously  convicted  of  crime." 

"When  the  act  was  passed  it  was  at  once  seen  that  this  was 
a  most  valuable  enactment,  and  properly  carried  out  would 
effectually  clear  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  our  great  towns 
of  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  iC  Street  Arabs,"  who 
infest  so  many  of  them. 

But  a  difficulty  arose.  Heartily  as  the  new  act  was  greeted 
it  seemed  for  some  months  after  it  became  law,  as  if  the 
powers  conferred  by  it  were  likely  to  remain  unemployed. 
Private  persons  were  loth  to  step  forward  in  the  public  street 
and  attract  attention  to  themselves,  not  always  of  the  most 
polite  description,  by  giving  in  charge  those  coming  under  its 
provisions.  The  police  were  supine,  and  having  no  orders 
did  nothing :  so  that  for  some  time  the  act  remained  a  dead 
letter  in  this  respect.  The  Council  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union  saw  this,  and  determiued  to  employ  an  agent 
to  "  look  after " — no  other  words  so  directly  describe  his 
functions — the  homeless  children  in  the  streets  of  London. 
His  duty  should  be  to  approach  them  as  a  friend,  to  sift  their 
cases  thoroughly,  and,  as  their  various  circumstances  require, 
to  take  them  to  their  parents  or  their  friends,  or  to  a  school 
or  refuge,  or  to  a  magistrate  or  the  police. 

The  first  practical  difficulty  was  to  secure  a  proper  agent. 
Many  candidates  were  seen ;  some  were  unsuitable,  others 
not  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  At  last  an  ex-police- 
constable  was  engaged,  and  since  November,  1866,  he  has 
been  working  most  satisfactorily  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Boys'  Beadle." 

Had  he  been  purely  an  amateur,  and  not  an  experienced 
policeman,  he  would  have  found  the  difficulty  of  his  work  much 
increased.  "With  a  little  exercise  of  the  freemasonry  acquired  in 
the  ranks,  he  has  readily  obtained  the  help  of  his  brother  officers, 
which  would  not  so  easily  have  been  granted  to  a  non-profes- 
sional ;  and  being  known  to  many  of  the  inspectors  at  the 
stations,  and  the  magistrates'  clerks  at  the  courts,  he  has  at 
once  received  recognition  from  the  authorities.  He  is,  too, 
not  so  easily  deceived  as  a  beginner  would  necessarily  be,  and 
when  obliged  to  take  any  one  along  the  streets  to  the  station, 
is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  attendant 
crowd  of  small  boys  and  roughs.  His  movements  are  directed 
by  a  committee,  who  read  his  journal  weekly,  see  him 
personally  at  any  hour,  and  advise  with  him  relative  to  difficult 
cases, — reporting  the  progress  of  his  work  at  intervals  to  the 
Council  of  the   Union. 
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A  memorandum  was  given  him  on  his  appointment,    de- 
scribing his  duties  as  follows  : — ■ 
The  Boys'  Beadle  is  appointed — 

To  befriend  and  help  the  neglected  children  in  the  streets, 
and  to  discover  the  persons  who  fail  in  their  duty  to 
take  care  of  them. 
He  is  to  do  this — 

By  careful  investigation  of  selected  cases,  and  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances,  either  to  restore  them 
to  parents  or  guardians,  to  direct  and  introduce  them 
to  Ragged  Schools,  to  procure  them  admission  to 
Refuges,  and  to  aid  in  applying  the  laws  by  which  they 
may  be  remitted  as  vagrants  to  Industrial  Schools,  or 
as  offenders  to  Reformatories. 

To  assist  the  authorities  where  payment  is  to  be  enforced 
from  the  parents. 
His  special  duties  are — 

Confining  his  efforts  to  an  assigned  district. 

To  visit  each  Ragged  School,  Refuge,  and  all  other 
similar  institutions,  so  as  to  confer  with  the  masters 
and  matrons,  and  to  secure  their  co-operation. 

To  begin  with  the  cases  of  children,  under  12  years  old, 
found  by  himself  in  the  streets  at  night,  or  brought 
under  his  notice  by  school  teachers,  missionaries,  sub- 
scribers to  the  Union,  and  other  persons. 

To  provide,  if  necessary,  immediate  shelter  and  food  while 
inquiries  are  being  made. 

To  enter  in  his  journal  full  particulars  of  his  work,  visits 
and  inquiries  in  each  case,  and  to  receive  and  carry 
out,  in  each  case,  the  directions  of  the  committee. 

In  order  to  perform  the  duties  satisfactorily,  and  without 

confusion,   he  is  to  restrict  his  attention  only  to  so 

many  cases  at  once  as   he  can  personally  investigate 

thoroughly,    so   that   he   may   complete    a  few  cases, 

rather  than  engage  superficially  in  a,  number. 

The  committee  assigned  him  his  first  district  in  the  north- 
CD 

west  of  London,  and  a  list  of  the  Industrial  Schools,  Refuges, 
and  Ragged  Schools  of  the  district  was  furnished  him,  with 
instructions  to  visit  them.  This  he  did,  making  himself 
acquainted  with  their  managers,  to  whom  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion was  given  him,  the  rules  and  hours  of  admission,  the 
description  of  work  carried  on,  and  the  willingness  of  their 
officers  to  help  him.  At  every  institution  he  was  warmly 
welcomed,  and  promises  of  assistance  were  most  heartily 
given,  promises  which  have  been  amply  redeemed.  He  records 
in  his  first  day's  journal  that  "the  managers  all  received  me 
kindly  and  promised  me  every  assistance  in  their  power." 
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He  then  began  to  patrol  the  district,  and  one  of  his  earliest 
duties  was  to  go  home  with  the  boys  he  found  begging  under 
pretence  of  selling  matches,  and  caution  their  parents  as  to 
to  the  consequence.  In  one  or  two  cases  he  was  able  to 
appear  subsequently  against  those  so  cautioned,  and  thus 
secui'e  the  children's  being  sent  to  Industrial  Schools,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  remain  the  tools  of  drunken  and  profligate 
parents,  who  made  their  children  support  them  in  debauchery 
and  immorality.  Unfortunately,  in  more  than  one  instance 
where  a  child  has  been  brought  up  and  charged,  the  magis- 
trates discharged  him  after  cautioning  the  parents.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  magistrates  do  not  more  uniformly  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  by  removing  the  children  from  such 
baneful  influences,  and  compelling  the  parents  to  contribute 
to  their  support.  At  the  same  time  sincere  thanks  are  due  to 
the  majority  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  for  the  very  kind 
and  valuable  help  they  have  accorded  to  the  experiment.  In 
several  instances  they  have  themselves  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  Agent,  or  recommended  those  applying  to  them  for 
advice  to  call  on  him  and  see  what  he  could  do  for  them. 

But  there  is  much  of  the  work  with  which  the  magistrate 
has  nothing  to  do.  Many  cases  are  met  with  entirely  unsuited 
through  age,  peculiar  circumstances,  or  otherwise,  to  be  dealt 
wich  under  any  Act  of  Parliament.  Several  such  have  been 
put  into  Eefuges  for  youths,  or  restored  to  their  friends,  or 
provided  with  a  few  clothes  (often  all  that  is  wanted)  and 
placed  in  situations. 

Neither  these  cases,  nor  those  sent  to  Industrial  Schools,  are 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Agent's  duty  to  visit  his  old 
cases  and  report  to  the  Council  how  they  are  doing.  Of  course, 
all  do  not  prosper.  The  restraints  of  a  Refuge,  or  of  regular 
employment,  sometimes  prove  too  great  a  trial  to  those  who 
have  for  months,  nay,  in  some  instances,  for  years,  been 
accustomed  to  the  wild  freedom  and  exciting  companionships 
of  the  streets.  Still,  at  present  the  encouragements  have  been 
many  and  great.  Deception  must  be  expected,  but  the  fullest 
inquiry  is  made  into  every  case  individually  before  permanent 
aid  is  rendered.  The  whole  number  of  cases  dealt  with  has 
been  nearly  500,  thus  disposed  of : — 

Visited  parents  and  cautioned  them    30 

Restored  to  parents  27 

Arranged  for  attendance  at  school  6 

Sentenced  to  Reformatories 9 

Committed  to  Certified  Industrial  Schools 53 

Discharged  by  magistrates   20 

Admitted  to  voluntary  Refuges  and  Homes   204 
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Helped  by  other  agents  of  the  Reformatory  and 

Refuge  Union     10 

Refused  to  enter  a  Home 19 

Sent  to  sea 18 

Placed  in  situations   < »     0 

Nothing  done,  after  inquiry <7 

Absconded  during  inquiry    lb* 

495 

And  now  let  me  point  out  what  our  experience  teaches  us 
with  regard, 

First, — To  the  act  itself. 

Secondly, — As  to  the  fitness  of  such  an  agency  as  the 
"  Boys'  Beadle  "  for  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

Let  the  "Beadle"  speak  for  himself.  He  tells  us,  in  a 
memorandum  recently  received  from  him,  that  "  most  of  the 
14th  clause  works  well,  but  that  the  section  as  to  whether 
.actually  or  under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale 
anything  is  a  failure,  being  seldom  or  never  used  to  commit 
•children  under.  He  regrets  that  clause  15,  empowering 
magistrates  to  send  children  to  Industrial  Schools  on  a  first 
conviction,  is  not  more  frequently  used,  children  under  that 
age  being  still  sent  to  prison,  of  the  failure  of  which  course 
to  restrain  he  gives  a  striking  illustration : — 

"  To  show  what  benefit  there  is  derived  by  sending  a  child  to  prison  I  will  state 
one  circumstance  which  I  witnessed  myself.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1869,  I 
was  waiting  outside  the  House  ot  Correction  at  12  noon,  and  saw  two  boys  dis- 
charged from  prison  about  the  age  of  12  or  13.  A  baker's  barrow,  with  some 
bread  in  it,  was  standing  a  few  yards  from  the  pris  m  door :  one  of  the  boys,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  it,  went  to  it,  lifted  up  the  lid,  and  looked  into  it.  He  went  a 
short  distance,  talked  with  the  other  boy,  Jand  looked  about.  He  then  came  back 
to  the  barrow,  lifted  up  the  lid  with  one  hand  and  put  the  other  hand  inside  it,  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  of  the  bread,  when  the  baker  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  from  one  of  the  houses  and  called  out,  '  Leave  that  alone.'  They 
ran  aw.' y  aa  fast  as  they  could." 

He  reports  that  clause  10,  dealing  with  uncontrollable 
children,  is  quite  inoperative,  from  the  reluctance  of  magis- 
trates to  commit,  and  the  refusal  of  school  managers  to  admit, 
under  it,  owing  to  the  Government  only  allowing  2s.  a  head 
for  such  cases. 

Many  consider  that  another  defect  in  the  Act  is  that  a 
prison  authority  can  only  contribute  towards,  and  cannot 
originate,  a  school.  This  difficulty  is  at  present  being  felt  by 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  many  of  whose  magistrates  are 
anxious  to  establish  a  Certified  Industrial  School  for  girls, 
hue  lack  power  to  originate  one  under  the  present  Act. 

Again,  more  power  should  be  given  to  the  managers  in 
disposing  of  the  children,  so  as  to  permit  of  their  emancipating 
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themselves  from  the  obstructiveness  of  parents,  who  con- 
stantly undo  all  the  good  done  by  insisting  on  the  child's 
return  to  them.  The  managers  of  many  of  the  schools  bitterly 
complain  that  all  their  efforts  for  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
children  are  frustrated  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  depraved 
parents,  whose  only  desire  is  to  secure  the  earnings  of  their 
children,  nothing  heeding  whether  they  be  the  wages  of  sin  or 
not.  I  have  heard  many  a  heart-rending  tale  of  boys  being 
obliged  to  return  to  such  parents  even  against  their  own  will, 
knowing  too  well  that  a  renewed  fall  into  sin  will  follow. 
Surely  those  who  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  name  of 
parent  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  drag  their  reformed 
children  back  again  to  their  own  despei'ate  state  of  wickedness. 
Lastly,  is  it  desirable  to  extend  this  description  of  agency 
so  as  to  reach  all  vagrant  and  destitute  children  ?  One  or 
two  large  towns  have  already  followed  the  example  set  by  the 
Council  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  Bristol  has 
its  Children's  Agent  and  Birmingham  its  Children's  Visitor. 
In  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  we  have  the  means  afforded  us 
of  clearing  our  streets  of  all  bond  fide  destitute  children,  but 
for  want  of  an  instrumentality  to  see  it  carried  into  effect  its 
powers  are  in  most  places  comparatively  inoperative.  The 
supposition  that  the  police  can  permanently  act  as  such  officers 
will  not  be  entertained  by  any  acquainted  with  their  organisa- 
tion and  present  duties.  An  occasional  raid,  such  as  that 
made  in  London,  by  order  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  at 
the  end  of  1866,  just  as  the  Beadle  was  appointed,  no  doubt 
effects  great  good  at  the  time ;  but  we  know  and  have  seen 
such  zeal  cannot  long  continue,  and  must  soon  allow  things 
to  become  as  before.  But  were  there  an  officer  or  officers, 
in  each  large  town,  whose  permanent  duty  it  should  be  to  look 
after  all  neglected  and  destitute  children,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  useful  Act  would  accomplish  the  end  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

MEMORANDUM  by  Joiix  MacCregor,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  on  the  same 

subject. 

Erom  other  experience  and  that  gained  in  superintending  Mr.  King's  (the- 
Boys'  Beadle)  operations,  I  form  the  following  opini  ns. 

The  actual  number  of  vagrant  and  destitute  children  is  less  than  might  be 
supposed  from  mere  observation  in  the  streets. 

The  evil  done  to  the  community  and  the  misery  and  wrong  to  the  children  by 
suffering  them  to  be  uncared  for,  is  much  more  than  is  generally  understood. 

Adult  beggars  by  their  obtrusive  persistence  have  forced  us  to  devise  schemes  for 
inquiry,  relief,  and  repression  of  such  mendicancy. 

Vagrant  children  are  7nore  of  a  scandal  to  our  country  than  able-bodied  or  adult 
cases,  vet  we  are  less  affected  by  their  misfortuue— a  sad  reproach  to  the  Chris- 
tianity which  is  said  to  be  among  us. 

The  work  of  one  Boys'  Beadle  in  London  undoubtedly  proves  that  a  very  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  save  children  from  crime,  the  inhabitants  from  loss,  and  the 
country  from  expense,  by  even  a  single  person's  efforts,  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
world. 
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The  positive  benefit  can  in  this  case  be  known  only  by  careful  reading  of  the 
facts. 

To  impress  the  community  with  these  there  must  be  some  visible  difference 
exhibited  between  the  state  of  a  town  before  and  after  a  year's  work  of  this  kind. 

As  Blackheath  (a  manageable  district  in  size)  has  tested  the  value  of  the  new 
system  of  dealing  with  adult  vagrants,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  town  should 
have  the  public  spirit — the  Christian  bravery — to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  the 
plan  of  dealing  with  child  vagrants. 

The  whole  of  England  would  regard  the  experiment  with  interest  and  goodwill. 
It  could  not  possibly  do  harm  ;  it  might  do  immense  good. 

For  myself  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  if  in  any  one  town  every  child  were  to 
be  cared  for,  and  every  neglectful  parent  rebuked,  if  not  punished,  it  would  be  made 
plain  to  all  that — 

1.  One-tenth  of  the  trouble  and  talent  now  expended  in  the  detection  of  crime, 
if  it  were  devoted  to  prevent  the  disease,  to  discriminate  the  cases  of  ignorance, 
destitution,  and  vice,  and  to  deter  rather  than  to  punish,  there  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  of  our  town  population. 

2.  That  we  are  in  vain  trying  to  perfect  the  machinery  of  our  laws  for  punishing 
criminals  while  we  are  listless  about  the  means  of  prevention. 

3.  That  sufficient  guarantee  exists  against  lavish  expenditure  of  public  funds  in 
maintaining  vagrant  children,  so  long  as  we  take  care  that  a  substantial  margin  is 
compelled  to  be  supplied  from  voluntary  efforts. 

4.  That  the  present  State  allowance  in  preventive  cases  is  so  small  in  proportion 
to  reformatory  cases  as  almost  to  be  an  incentive  to  permit  children  to  be  far 
enough  destroyed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  paid  to  save  them. 


The  President  then  called  upon  JAMES  CROPPER,   Esq., 
J.P.,  Kendal,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who  said : — 

"E  felt  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  for  his  very- 
able  paper,  which  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
whole  country.  The  cry  for  compulsory  education  was  beset 
with  many  objections  and  difficulties.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  with  Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  and  trades'  unions  and 
that  Congress  on  the  other,  they  would  find  in  some  way  the 
first  answer  to  those  difficulties  would  be,  that  they  in  some 
measure  had  done  the  work  while  others  were  discussing  it. 
One  great  point  of  interest  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg's  paper  was 
the  means  of  making  class  distinctions.  He  was  desirable  to 
make  some  experiment  as  to  how  that  could  be  done ;  and 
though  it  might  seem  lowering  to  come  down  to  a  practical 
experiment,  he  wished  to  put  before  them  the  view  hinted  at 
by  Mr.  Powell,  and  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  prospectus  papers. 
The  experiment  that  with  all  those  children  whose  parents  were 
dependent  upon  rates  for  their  support,  education  should 
be  compulsoiy.  He  did  not  think  anyone  felt  any  hesitation 
in  drawing  that  line  as  to  class.  He  had  taken  from  the  last 
Poor  Law  Report  the  numbers  of  children  not  in  workhouses, 
but  those  out  of  doors,  who  received  in  some  form  the  money 
from  rates,  the  total  number  was  296,734,  a  very  large  number 
to  make  an  experiment  with.     No  doubt  in  many  places  this 
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experiment  was  made,  but  they  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  try 
experiments  forcibly,  unless  they  had  the  law  to  back  them 
oat.  Of  the  number  he  had  named  a  great  many  were  infants, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  really  ought  to  be 
at  school.  He  happened  to  be  connected  with  a  Union  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  though  he  felt  great  diffidence  in 
speaking  before  those  connected  with  large  towns,  with  his 
experience,  derived  only  from  a  rural  district,  he  felt  that 
they  in  less  populous  places  might  try  experiments  from  which 
much  benefit  could  be  derived.  In  the  Union  he  represented 
they  had  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  children  of  persons 
receiving  outdoor  relief.  The  proportion  of  the  296,734 
which  belonged  to  this  Union  was  384  children,  and  out  of 
that  number  there  were  last  quarter  at  school  210,  at  work 
68,  infants  49,  and  only  57  were  not  accounted  for.  Now 
if  the  same  proportion  could  be  applied  to  grand  total  of 
296,734  children  deriving  relief  from  the  rates,  they  would 
send  to  school  185,749  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  num- 
ber very  much  exceeded  even  the  extensive  and  extremely 
valuable  system  of  the  Half  Time  Factory  Act.  People 
looked  at  "compulsion"  as  if  it  were  difficult  to  come  at, 
but  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  plan 
he  Lad  named.  It  would  not  be  impossible  for  the  relieving 
officer,  whenever  he  paid  the  pension,  to  demand  proof 
that  the  child  had  been  to  school.  The  easiest  way  was  this, 
supposing  the  school  pence  to  average  twopence  a  week — 
when  the  child  was  kept  at  home  the  parent  must  pay  it,  when 
the  child  went  to  school  the  Union  would  pay  it. 

A  word  about  compulsion  derived  from  the  same  channel. 
They  all  knew  that  a  short  time  ago,  those  connected  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  poor,  had  to  take  in  charge  the 
compulsory  Act  with  respect  to  vaccination.  That  Act  was 
operative  upon  the  rich  and  poor  alike — upon  everyone.  He 
had  had  to  take  a  very  disagreeable  part,  in  having  to  fine  a 
certain  doctor,  because  his  principles  prevented  him  from 
having  his  child  vaccinated,  and  all  those  who  knew  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act,  well  knew  the  resistance  offered  to  its  opera- 
tions. Two  or  three  days'  grace  were  allowed  to  get  it  done,  and 
if  the  parents  refused,  they  were  fined.  In  looking  at  any  great 
question  of  education,  they  must  remember  that  there  was  an 
immense  effect  in  the  operation  of  law  upon  the  state  of 
public  opinion.  Those  who  looked  upon  education  as  a  matter 
which  the  clergy  have  to  do  with,  or  as  in  some  way  trouble- 
some, would  think  differently  when  the  time  came  that  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  crime  not  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  Anyone  who  had  to  do  with  the  law,  must  have 
been    struck   with   the    strangely    uncertain   way     in  which 
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people  regard  right  and  wrong ;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
regard  the  law  and  draw  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  from 
that  which  the  law  pronounced  to  be  right  or  wrong. 
(Applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  W.  ROBERT" 
MORRISON,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  James's,  Halifax,  to  read 
a  Paper  entitled  "  The  Weak  Points  in  the  Working  of  our 
Present  System  of  Primary  Education  considered,"  who 
said  : — 

I  SHALL  in  this  paper  simply  offer  a  few  suggestions  of  a 
practical  nature  as  to  how  we  may  meet,  what  I  think  we 
all  feel  to  be  weak  points  in  the  working  of  the  present 
denominational  system  of  education.  The  great  principles 
which  underlie  the  subject,  and  which  must  guide  and 
influence  us,  whatever  course  we  take  upon  the  whole  matter,, 
have  been  already  ably  and  sufficiently  set  forth  at  this  Con- 
gress :  the  paramount  claims  which  the  existing  system  has 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  country  have  been  shown  :  the 
advantages  which  this  system,  which  is  already  in  possession 
of  the  ground  possesses  above  any  other  of  which  we  have 
yet  heard,  have  been  pointed  out :  the  real  work  done  by  this 
system  has  been  proved  by  men  the  best  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject;  and,  what  is  even  more  to  our  present  purpose,, 
this  work  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  steadily  progressive 
work.  If  we  could  now  further  show  that  there  is  that  in  this 
system  which  is  capable  of  expanding,  so  as  to  occupy  the  yet 
vacant  ground,  and  to  bring  beneath  its  salutary  influences 
those  who  have  not  been  reached  by  it  as  yet,  our  work  at 
this  Congress  would  be  well  nigh  accomplished. 

I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  serve  our  cause  by  any  attempt  tc* 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  system  does  not  as 
yet  nearly  cover  the  ground  which  a  system  truly  national 
ought  to  cover.  And  after  all,  it  is  with  this  that  we  have 
mainly  to  deal.  This  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Can  we 
cover  that  grouud?  Is  there  reasonable  cause  for  believing 
that,  adapting  our  existing  system  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country,  we  shall  do  so  ?     I  think  there  is. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  defects  which  are  the- 
results  of  inherent  badness  in  a  system,  and  those  which  are 
a  simple  question  of  machinery,  not  in  the  least  arising  from 
any  central  failure  or  break  down  in  the  system.  When 
defects  of  the  latter  sort  appear  in  any  department  of  things, 
we  set  ourselves   to  rectify   the  machinery,   not  to  supersede 
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the  system.  I  believe  that  the  shortcomings  in  the  existing 
system  of  primary  education  will  be  found  to  be  of  this 
description,  springing  not  from  anything  radically  faulty  in 
the  system,  but  to  be  purely  details  of  organisation,  which 
will  disappear  upon  a  careful  application  of  the  modifications 
which  past  experience  suggests. 

Let  us  see  what  organisation  we  already  possess,  for  it  may 
be  that  a  freer  and  more  extended  use  of  mechanism  already 
in  existence  would  help  to  cover  some  of  the  ground  yet  un- 
occupied. 

For  instance,  have  we  made  enough  of  infant  schools 
yet  ?  Here  is  a  description  of  school  which  touches  far 
the  most  important  portion  of  life,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  working  man's  child.  The  interval  between  five  and 
eight  years  of  age  is  a  period  of  the  utmost  moment  for  such 
children.  It  is  the  only  period  of  life  with  the  working 
classes  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  which  it  is  possible 
altogether  to  take  hold  of  and  occupy  for  the  purposes  of 
education  and  improvement.  The  infant  school  is  a  mine 
which  we  have  not  half  worked  yet.  And  from  the  peculiar 
receptiveness  of  the  child  in  those  years,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  the  stern  calls  to  labour  are  not  yet  heard,  we  find 
that  an  amount  of  education  may  be  acquired  in  the  infant 
school  more  than  one  might  at  all  have  expected,  looking  only 
at  his  tender  years.  All  the  groundwork  of  a  working  man's 
education  may  be  laid  in  the  infant  school.  Neglect  that 
period  in  his  life,  and  you  can  scarcely  repair  it  afterwards. 
Use  it  diligently,  and  the  child's  subsequent  progress  goes  on 
with  comparative  ease  and  certainty. 

In  order  to  bring  into  its  true  prominence  the  infant 
school,  let  it  be  laid  down  that  no  child  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  half  time,  or  to  earn  any  wages  until  he  shall  have 
passed  a  simple  examination  in  those  subjects  which  are 
taught  in  the  infant  school.  No  work  should  be  allowed  until 
eight  years  of  age,  and  then  not  until  such  an  examination  as 
I  have  mentioned  shall  have  been  passed. 

The  half  time  period  should  extend  from  eight  till  14  years 
of  age.  During  that  interval  (the  infant  school  examination 
having  been  passed  at  its  commencement),  the  child  divides 
the  day  between  work  and  schooling,  at  the  close  of  each 
school  year  passing  the  examination  at  present  prescribed  by 
the  Revised  Code. 

At  14  another  examination  should  await  him,  to  be  passed 
before  he  can  work  full  time,  or  earn  wages  in  any  manual 
occupation.  The  half  time  should  be  prolonged  until  he  can 
pass  such  examination. 

And  no  great  expense  would  be  involved,  for  we  have  a 
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machinery  ready  at  hand  for  carrying  out  these  proposed 
examinations  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
half  time  period,  in  the  persons  of  the  assistants  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Saturday  is  a  free  day  with 
them,  and  arrangements  might  be  easily  made  by  which  they 
should  visit  the  principal  centres  of  their  respective  districts, 
say  once  a  month,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  to  the  candidate 
half-timers  and  full-timers  to  be  examined.  On  passing,  the 
child  would  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the 
Examiner,  which  would  be  his  passport  to  half  work  or  whole 
work,  as  the  case  might  be.  Of  course,  power  would  be 
reserved  to  the  Examiner  to  pass  children  found  naturally 
incapable. 

Any  employer  of  labour  taking  into  his  employ  a  young 
person  without  such  certificate,  should  be  made  liable  to  a 
penalty — say  of  50s.  for  the  first  offence,  and  £5  for  the- 
second,  half  such  fine  to  be  given  to  the  informer. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  half  time  system  should  be  extended 
to  all  branches  of  industry.  I  need  not  add  one  word  on  this 
subject  to  what  has  been  so  well  said  at  this  Congress.  I  am 
a  hearty  supporter  and  believer  in  the  half  time  system.  I 
regard  it  as  a  most  happy  contrivance,  striking  the  mean 
between  the  demands  of  labour  on  the  one  hand  and  of  educa- 
tion on  the  other,  conceding  something  to  the  very  natural 
claims  of  the  parents  for  help  from  their  children  as  they  grow 
up,  towards  their  maintenance,  and  yet  contriving  to  reserve 
for  their  children  time  enough  to  enable  them,  if  they  be  but 
tolerably  regular  attendants  at  a  half  time  school,  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  an  education  suitable  to  their  future  wants. 

But  the  half  time  system  should  be  extended  not  only  to- 
the  towns,  but  to  the  country  also,  with  this  *  difference,  that 
while  continuous  attendance  should  be  required  in  town 
districts,  it  need  only  be  insisted  on  in  rural  places,  and 
probably  among  the  mining  population  also,  that  a  certain 
number  of  attendances  must  be  put  in  within  the  year.  The 
children  would  thus  be  free  for  field  labour  in  those  parts  of 
the  year,  when  every  hand  is  wanted  for  that  purpose, 
and  would  attend  school  during  the  other  portions  of  the 
year. 

Attention  has  been  already  called  at  this  Congress  to  the 
propriety  of  making  two  valuable  enactments  compulsory 
which  have  been  too  little  known  and  enforced  on  account  of 
their  being  but  permissive  Acts.  One  is  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  which  empowers  the  police  to  send  vagrant 
children  to  Industrial  Schools,  the  cost  of  their  education  to 
be  defrayed  from  the  borough  rates,  in  case  it  is  found  that 
the  parents  are  unable  to  pay.     The  other,  which  is  known 
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as  "  Denison's  Act,"  gives  Boards  of  Guardians  authority 
to  deduct  out  of  the  rates  the  cost  of  the  education  of  out- 
door paupers.  These  excellent  statutes  should  be  brought 
into  full  and  general  use  at  once,  and  I  should  be  disposed 
not  to  restrict  their  operation  to  vagrants  and  paupers  proper, 
but  to  exteud  them  to  all  cases  of  proved  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  to  pay  the  ordiuary  school  fees. 

The  local  authorities  should  have  powers  of  investigation 
and  of  dealing  with  neglected  children  found  to  be  attending 
no  school,  and  these  existing  statutes  could  be  easily  so 
amended  as  to  supply  a  remedy,  the  effects  of  which  would  be 
very  soon  felt  throughout  the  country,  but  chiefly  in  our  large 
towns.  Whatever  scruples  we  may  have  as  to  introducing 
compulsion  ordinarily  with  education,  a  question  can  hardly 
arise  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  up  such  children  as 
are  found  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect  so  far  as  their  parents 
are  concerned.  Of  such  unhappy  children  the  State  should 
view  herself  as  the  guardian,  and  to  see  them  educated  will  be 
one  of  her  veiy  first  duties. 

This  would  properly  include  the  case  of  the  children  of  those 
who  have  made  themselves  amenable  to  the  law,  and  it  might 
foe  enacted  that  the  police  should  be  requh*ed  to  see  that  the 
children  of  such  persons  were  at  school,  and  if  not  to  send 
them  there,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed,  if  necessary,  from  the  rates. 
This  would  touch  the  worst  blot  in  the  present  condition  of 
things,  and  would  get  at  the  children  of  the  dangerous  class, 
as  it  is  called.  The  habitual  breakers  of  the  law  form  a  dis- 
tinct class  perfectly  known  to  the  police.  Their  children,  as 
a  rule,  never  enter  a  school,  but  are  bred  up  to  crime.  To 
make  them  go  to  school  would  tend  more  than  anything  else 
to  break  up  those  nests  of  vice  and  crime,  to  save  the  poor 
children  themselves  from  future  misery,  to  bring  them  under 
"wholesome  influences,  and  to  lighten  the  burden  of  expense 
which  every  criminal  entails  upon  the  country. 

With  such  exceptions,  all  should  pay  for  their  children. 
Free  education  has  been  always  found  bad  in  more  respects 
than  one.  It  falls  into  contempt  as  education,  it  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  misapprehension  by  the  classes  for  whom 
it  was  perhaps  well  and  kindly  meant,  it  undermines  the 
parent's  proper  sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation  on  behalf 
of  his  child,  and  lowers  his  own  independence  and  self- 
respect. 

With  regard  to  school  buildings,  I  believe  that  at  present 
they  are  not  very  far  below  the  wants  of  the  country.  In  our 
towns,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  school 
accommodation  for  the  whole  number  of  children  who  ought 
to  be  at  school.     In  Manchester  it  is  said  that  about  90,000 
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should  be  in  the  schools.  There  is  school  accommodation  in 
Manchester  for  100,000.  Liverpool  has  school  accommodation 
for  4,000  more  than  are  at  school.  Nor  have  I  any  reason  to 
think  that  these  are  exceptional  instances.  An  exact  survey 
of  the  country  has  shown  that  in  the  whole  of  England  there 
are  but  3S0  parishes  deficient  in  school  accommodation,  or  not 
having  schools  within  reach  of  their  inhabitants,  and  most  of 
these  are  small  rural  parishes.  There  is  therefore  little  that 
requires  alteration  in  this  particular  at  present. 

There  are,  I  know,  places  in  need  of  schools,  and  not  a  few 
really  poor  parishes  and  remote  neighbourhoods  for  which 
something  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  at  once.  Government 
might,  I  think  with  advantage,  take  the  initiative  in  such 
localities.  Why  not  liberally  assist  them  to  erect  schools, 
and  to  begin  the  work  of  education  ?  At  present  they  are 
doing  nothing,  often  from  having  no  one  who  feels 
himself  in  a  position  to  make  a  beginning.  But  once 
■commenced,  the  work  would  go  on.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  out  the  people  in  many  of  those  places  to  take 
their  part,  if  Government  promised  to  supplement  any  sum 
they  might  collect  on  the  spot.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
might  be  requested  to  personally  visit  all  the  localities  at 
present  destitute  of  schools,  and  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion to  report  on  their  condition,  and  on  the  possible  funds 
that  might  be  contributed  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land.  My  impression  is  that  they  would  often  find  a 
response  from  the  residents  which  would  show  that,  with 
•external  aid,  a  beginning  might  be  made.  And  for  my  part  I 
can  conceive  of  no  application  of  national  funds  more  free  from 
objection  than  grants  made  thereupon,  nor  any  more  likely  to 
bring  in  a  good  return.  Everybody  approves  of  the  Govern- 
ment laying  out  some  very  large  sums  for  sanitary  purposes. 
Surely  with  equal  propriety,  and  with  consequences  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  country,  Government  might  come  to  the 
help  of  education,  in  those  localities  where  local  resources 
are  scanty  and  insufficient  ?  Aid  judiciously  bestowed,  after 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  each 
place,  would  be  more  than  met  by  the  increased  value  which 
the  educated  man's  labour  always  possesses  over  the  un- 
educated man's,  and  by  the  diminished  expenditure  which 
would  be  required  in  those  precise  localities  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  in  the  relief  which  it  would  bring  to  the 
general  cost  of  police,  reformatories,  and  gaols.  It  is  a  great 
question  whether  it  has  been  at  all  a  wise  policy  to  cut  down 
the  building  grants  as  the  Committee  of  Council  have  done, 
ever  since  the  Revised  Code.  Two  maxims  they  have  cer- 
tainly kept   well   before  them   since  that  time;  the  first,  in 
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every  case  to  give  as  little  as  they  could,  and  secondly,  to 
make  that  little  as  useless  as  possible  to  the  managers.  Every 
conceivable  difficulty  is  raised,  the  managers  are  treated 
through  the  whole  correspondence  as  if  they  were  adventurers 
seeking  something  for  their  personal  advantage,  instead  of 
being  gentlemen  animated  with  the  sole  desire  to  do  good  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  making  large  sacrifices  themselves 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  needless  and  irritating  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  wretched  grant,  when  it  is  wrung  from  them 
are  such,  that,  as  many  here  well  know,  not  unfrequently, 
after  a  long  and  vexatious  correspondence,  the  managers  have 
thrown  up  their  application  for  a  grant  in  disgust. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  and 
assist  by  liberal  grants  the  smaller  schools  throughout  the 
country.  More  might  advantageously  be  done  for  instance  in 
the  direction  of  a  minute  of  1867,  by  which  all  schools  ful- 
filling the  required  conditions  were  to  be  entitled  to  payment 
at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  pass,  instead  of  2s.  8d.,  when  the 
numbers  were  120. 

On  the  other  hand  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
schools  some  retrenchment  might  be  made,  and  public  money 
saved  with  no  real  loss  of  efficiency.  The  grants  made  to  very 
large  schools  are  sometimes  needlessly  great.  Cases  occur  in 
which  school  managers  find  themselves  with  more  money 
than  they  well  know  what  to  do  with,  and  sometimes  a  little 
ingenuity  has  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  expend  the  money 
before  the  school  year  expires,  for  to  show  a  large  balance  in 
hand  next  year,  would  be  to  have  the  grant  reduced  by  that 
amount  the  year  after.  After  a  certain  point  reached,  the  rate 
of  grant  should  gradually  diminish  ;  this  would  stop  the  need- 
lessly large  amount  of  public  money  absorbed  by  some 
schools  at  present,  and  would  leave  a  margin  which  could  be 
most  profitably  applied  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  where 
little  schools  are  struggling  for  very  existence,  and  would  be 
most  thankful  for  the  crumbs. 

Government  might  also,  with  a  view  to  the  country's  best 
interests,  foster  the  extension  of  technical  education.  I  had 
recently  the  opportunity  of  conversing  on  this  subject  with 
an  American  gentleman  who  has  largely  to  do  with  manufac- 
tures on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  England.  He 
expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  we  are  gradually  being 
distanced  in  the  race  with  other  countries  in  manufactures, 
mainly  through  what  seemed  to  him  a  most  unaccountable 
inattention  to  special  technical  training  for  our  workmen,  and 
indeed,  he  added,  for  our  masters  and  employers  too.  "With 
the  masters  the  result,  he  said,  was  seen  in  their  not  unfre- 
quently having  to  leave  themselves  in  the  hands  of  foremen 
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and  underlings,  never  having  thoroughly  understood  the  sub- 
ject themselves.  With  the  men  the  effect  was  perceptible  in 
their  lack  of  intelligence  and  readiness,  and  in  their  doing 
their  work  in  a  sort  of  mechanical  fashion,  very  different  from 
the  way  men  would  do  it  who  were  acquainted  with  the  laws 
and  science  of  the  operations  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
He  described  continental  countries  as  now  perfectly  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  such  training,  and  as  giving  it  a  steady  and 
increasing  measure  of  attention.  His  opinion  was  that  they 
are  rapidly  gaining  on  us  in  the  very  branches  of  industry  in 
which  we  used  to  enjoy  an  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and  it 
was  his  conviction  that  we  could  spend  no  funds  better  than 
by  stimulating  the  interest  in  education  generally  among  our 
working  population,  and  especially  in  diffusing  that  technical 
knowledge  which  is  so  invaluable. 

My  last  suggestion  is  that  we  should  accept  a  conscience 
clause,  which  would  enable  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  from  distinctive 
teaching  in  the  formularies  and  special  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  a  similar  conscience  clause,  bearing  on  their  denomi- 
national teaching,  to  be  of  course  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  the  other  religious  bodies.  That  parents  should  be  able  to 
require  us  to  leave  out  religion  altogether  from  our  instruction, 
I  wholly  object  to,  and  I  should  decline  to  take  charge 
of  any  child  upon  such  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
parents  who  belong  to  other  denominations  should  ask  us 
to  abstain  from  teaching  their  children  the  specialities  of  our 
Church,  is,  I  think,  a  most  fair  and  reasonable  request.  I  do 
not  sympathise  with  those  who  say  that  they  can  see  nothing 
in  the  schools  worth  support,  unless  their  aim  is  to  make 
Churchmen  of  the  scholars ;  but  I  do  sympathise  with  those 
who  could  take  no  interest  in  them  if  it  was  not  a  Christian 
education  that  they  imparted.  When  we  speak  of  education, 
we  mean  Christian  education.  We  know  no  other.  We  value 
no  other.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  impart 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  and  in  all 
that  is  vital  and  essential  in  Christianity,  without  introducing 
anything  which  could  jar  on  the  cherished  sentiments  of 
Dissenters.  Though  for  many  years  (like  most  other  clergy  - 
men)  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  successively  the 
different  classes  in  my  schools,  I  cannot  recall  one  instance 
in  which  the  remarks  on  the  subject  in  hand  could  be  offensive 
to  Nonconformists,  or  in  which  there  was  a  word  which  would 
give  pain  to  the  parents  themselves  had  they  been  present. 
As  to  interfering  with  the  peculiar  views  of  Dissenters,  I  have 
never  wished  to  do  so  in  our  schools.  We  always  felt  that 
Dissenters   certainly   did   not   commit  their  children  to    our 
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care  in  order  that  their  own  views  on  religious  subjects  should 
be  undermined  in  their  children  ;  and,  feeling  this,  it  seemed 
to  be  more  manly  and  more  Christian  too  not  to  take 
advantage  of  their  youth,  and  of  the  opportunities  accidentally 
afforded  to  us.  There  may  be  exceptions  here  and  there,  but 
I  am  sure  that  this  has  been  the  general  feeling  of  the  clergy 
on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  that  this  good  faith  kept  with 
Dissenters  has  been  at  least  one  element  in  producing  that  wide- 
spread confidence  in  our  schools  which  has  everywhere  been 
shown.  But  now,  especially  as  the  point  has  been  raised  and 
discussed,  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to  accept  without 
hesitation  a  conscience  clause  such  as  I  have  described, 
although  in  most  schools  it  will  be  only  the  formal  expression 
of  what  has  always  been  the  practice. 

But  as  to  abandoning'  religion  in  our  teaching  at  the  wish  of 
any  body  in  or  out  of  our  schools,  we  cannot  and  will  not  do  so. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  English  people,  or  any  considerable 
section  of  the  English  people,  wish  us  to  do  so.  The  line  is 
perfectly  plain  in  practice  between  religious  and  denominational 
teaching.  And  the  very  persons  who  would  wish  us  to  abstain 
from  the  latter  with  their  children  would  in  general  prize  the 
former  for  them  ;  while  objecting  to  our  trying  to  make  Church- 
men of  their  children,  they  would  fully  appreciate  our 
endeavours  to  make  them  Christians.  Eew  names  command 
more  general  respect  than  that  of  Dr.  Arnold.  We  know  that 
if  ever  there  was  a  large  hearted  man,  tolerant  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  he  was  one.  But  there  was  no  one  point  upon  which 
he  felt  more  strongly  and  acted  more  decidedly  through  life 
than  on  this.  Sectarian  teaching  he  had  no  sympathy  with,  but 
Christian  teaching  he  held  to  be  the  only  teaching  worthy  the 
name,  and  he  would  be  a  party  to  giving  no  other.  To  force  on 
the  young  sentiments  at  variance  with  the  views  of  their  parents 
on  all  secondary  points,  he  thought  unwarrantable  and 
mistaken;  but  to  attempt  to  educate  the  young  apai't  from  the 
principles  and  sanctions  of  revealed  truth,  to  leave  out  that 
element  he  always  emphatically  refused,  as  a  thing  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  teacher. 

Such,  then,  are  the  suggestions  which  seem  readily  to  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  : — 

1.  That  no  child  be  permitted  to  work  at  all  until  eight 
years  of  age,  at  which  period  he  should  be  allowed  to  work 
half  time  on  passing  an  examination  in  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  infant  school,  and  receiving  a  certificate  of  having  done  so. 

2.  That  the  half  time  system  be  continued  from  tho  time 
the  child  reaches  eight  until  he  has  attained  fourteen  years  of 
ago,  and  that  it  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  industry,  and 
be  adapted  both  to  country  and  town  occupations. 
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3.  That  on  attaining1  fourteen  the  child  be  not  permitted 
to  work  full  time,  or  to  earn  full  time  wages  until  he  shall  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  last  year 
in  half  time  schools,  and  shall  hare  received  a  certificate  to 
that  effect;  the  half  time  period  in  case  of  failure  being  pro- 
longed (except  in  cases  of  natural  incapacity,  of  which  the 
Examiner  must  judge)  beyond  fourteen,  until  he  shall  be  able 
to  pass  such  examination. 

•i.  That  employers  of  labour  be  liable  to  a  fine  for  violating 
these  regulations  by  employing  any  child  or  young  person 
who  has  not  been  able  to  produce  such  certificate  for  half 
time  or  whole  time  work,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  That  the  enactments  relating  to  vagrants  and  paupers  be 
made  compulsory,  and  be  extended  so  as  to  include  within 
their  operations  the  children  of  persons  convicted  of  offences 
against  the  law,  and  also  all  children  totally  neglected,  and  all 
proved  cases  of  inability  on  the  part  of  parents  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education. 

6.  That  encouragement  be  given  for  the  planting  of  schools 
in  districts  at  present  destitute  of  them ;  that  aid  be  given  by 
the  State  for  the  encouragement  of  education  in  poor  and 
neglected  localities  ;  that  application  for  building  grants  be 
met  far  more  liberally  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  few 
years;  and  that  a  reduced  scale  of  grants  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  those  schools  which  at  present  absorb  an  undue  share 
of  the  precious  fund  for  educational  purposes. 

7.  That  greater  attention  be  paid  than  heretofore  to 
technical  education. 

8.  That  a  reasonable  conscience  clause  be  adopted  by  the 
different  religious  bodies,  to  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  on 
this  head,  and  to  take  away  every  semblance  of  excuse  from 
parents  for  not  sending  their  children  to  existing  schools. 

These  are  suggestions  which  could  all  be  carried  out  without 
any  interference  with  the  existing  system.  My  firm  belief  is 
that  these  modifications,  if  introduced  and  adopted  thoroughly, 
would  go  a  great  way  to  remove  the  stigma  of  the  partial  and 
imperfect  operation  of  our  present  system.  It  certainly  would 
be  wiser  to  try  whether  our  existing  machinery  can  meet  the 
wants  of  the  country  before  we  supersede  it.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  own  that  if  it  be  possible  so  to  modify  the  system 
in  operation  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  we  should 
greatly  prefer  it  to  introducing  any  radical  change.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  English  primary  education 
know  its  exceeding  sensitiveness,  and  how  every  change  of  a 
serious  nature  throws  it  back.  The  introduction  of  the 
Revised  Code,  though  of  a  totally  different  character  from  the 
thorough  revolution  contemplated  at  present,  gave  a  shock  to 
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the  cause  of  education,  which  vibrated  to  the  very  foundations 
of  the  structure;  and  there  are  departments,  which  to  this 
hour,  have  not  recovered  the  effects  of  that  shock.  As  to  the 
idea  that  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  the  Birmingham  League 
could  be  set  on  foot  side  by  side  with  the  schools  on  the 
denominational  plan,  without  very  soon  destroying  them,  it  is 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  probability.  Their  scheme 
should  be  regarded  (whatever  they  may  think  fit  to  say  until 
they  get  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in)  as  one  of  complete 
revolution,  and  as  leading  ultimately  to  the  utter  break-up  of 
the  present  system. 

Considering  what  has  been  done  already,  the  steady  pro- 
gress going  on,  and  the  manifest  capacity  for  extension  which 
belongs  to  the  present  system,  it  certainly  seems  the  part  of 
common  sense  to  bring  that  great  voluntary  system  which 
exists  into  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  times,  instead  of 
looking  outside  for  something  wholly  novel  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  little  recommended  by  the  experience  of  such 
lands  as  have  tried  it. 


The  President  then  stated  the  Eight  Hon.  the  EARL  OF 
HARROWBY,  K.G.,  wished  to  offer  a  remark,  who,  on 
rising,  said  : — 

AS  to  the  working  of  what  was  called  Mr.  Denison's  Act, 
when  sitting  at  Birmingham  not  long  ago,  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  what  the  operation  of  it  would  be,  if 
applied  universally  to  that  town.  From  the  best  information 
that  could  be  obtained,  it  seemed  to  be  that  they  would  get 
1,600  more  of  the  poorest  children  into  the  schools.  (Hear, 
hear.)  "When  they  recollected  that  that  was  the  class  most 
likely  to  furnish  the  criminal  class  ;  that  outdoor  paupers  were 
furnished  with  nothing  but  bare  subsistence,  there  could  be 
no  margin  left  for  anything  else.  They  could  not  educate 
their  children.  If  education  was  given  within  the  workhouse, 
what  principle  could  forbid  it  being  given  to  those  who  were 
recipients  of  relief  outside  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  simple  fact 
of  the  extension  of  that  compulsory  principle  in  that  one 
direction  would  to  a  great  extent  clear  the  streets  of  some  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  neglected  classes.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
hoped  it  might  be  done.  It  had  been  proposed  in  Parliament 
once  or  twice.  He  had  pressed  it  himself,  but  there  had 
always  been  some  Poor  Law  objection  which  he  could  never 
understand.  The  expense  was  almost  nothing.  They  had  to 
pay  hvopence  or  three-pence  a  week  for  each  child.     There  was 
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no  interference  with  the  conscience,  for  the  parents  chose 
the  school,  hence  there  was  no  difficulty  in  it.  Only  extend 
that  provision,  and  he  believed  the  great  part  of  the  practical 
difficulty  would  be  removed,     (Applause.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Eev.  Dr.  BELL,  Vicar  of 
G-oole,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who  said : — ■ 

HE  had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
masses  for  twenty-five  years,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to 
attend  the  Congress  and  see  whether  the  views  put  forward 
agreed  with  his  experience.  As  a  clergyman  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  previously  as  a  physician  in  practice  for  nearly  the 
same  period,  his  experience  showed  him,  they  must  not  attempt 
to  divorce  religion  from  education.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
a  general  public  meeting  would  be  attended  with  advantage  to 
the  Union,  and  many  of  those  who  would  read  the  speeches 
and  papers  might  come  forward  to  help  them  in  the  grand 
work  they  had  in  hand.  The  value  of  having  religion  com- 
bined with  general  instruction  he  had  experienced  himself. 
He  had  the  happiness  to  have  obtained  his  education  in  that 
double  way.  If  it  had  been  necessary  for  him,  surely  it  was 
necessary  for  others,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  promote  religious  and  general  instruction. 
They  should  go  together  in  order  that  the  poorest  child  in  the 
country  might  have  the  same  advantage  he  had  received. 
That  he  felt  strongly,  and  it  had  been  the  great  stimulus  to 
all  his  exertions  in  popular  education.  As  a  physician,  visiting 
the  sick  at  their  bedside,  he  had  seen  the  value  of  a  religious 
education,  and  since  he  had  become  a  clergyman  he  had  wit- 
nessed its  value  still  more,  and  believed  it  to  be  an  utter  impos- 
sibility for  a  clergyman  going  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  and 
dying  person  who  had  never  had  any  religious  instruction,  to 
make  anything  of  him.  If  any  religious  impression  were  made 
he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  He  had 
witnessed  the  early  education,  suspended  or  neglected,  come 
back  after  a  few  of  his  visits.  The  seeds  sown  in  early 
life,  though  neglected  for  a  time,  afterwards  sprung  up  and 
the  consequences  had  been  most  satisfactory,  therefore, 
they  must  continue  as  Christian  men  to  combine  the  two 
things  together.  The  paper  from  Dr.  Barry  had  delighted 
him,  because  it  contained  matter  of  deep  interest,  and 
touched  upon  things,  in  regard  to  religious  instruction, 
which  he  had  experienced  himself.  They  should  have 
more    or    less     of    religious     instruction    in    their     schools 
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daily.  Ho  would  rather  sacrifice  the  Sunday-school,  however 
important,  than  the  daily  instruction,  because  when  properly 
given,  in  a  quiet  unobtrusive  way,  and  not  made  a  task,  it 
assumed  a  kind  of  relaxation  from  other  duties,  or  mixed  with 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  appear  a  task.  It  was 
desirable  that  ministers  connected  with  Church  or  Chapel 
Schools,  should  pass  through  them  once  or  twice  daily,  and  by 
their  conduct,  and  action,  and  knowledge  of  what  was  R'oincr 
on,  impart  a  good  impression  upon  the  young  people  there. 
So  much  for  the  question  of  religion. 

Now  there  was  the  question   of  secular  education.       His 
candid  opinion  on  the  matter  was  that  the  system  of  rating 
would,  by-and-by,  entirely  fail,   and  would  be  the  means  of 
paralysing  all  voluntary  effort.     It  would  strike  at  the  root  of1 
that  grand  universal  principle  of  charity  in  its  most  extensive- ' 
sense.       He  had  no  doubt  it  would  act  apparently  well  for  a- 
time,  but  eventually  it  would  get   into   disrepute  and  come  i 
almost  to  a  stand-still.    He  was  glad  to  hear  the  expressions  of' 
Canon   Toole  and  Mr.  Allies  on  the  subject  of  Grovernment  j 
grants,  because  he  had  felt  the  pressure  of  the  difficulty  there 
was  connected  with  the  niggardly  way  in  which  those  allowances 
were  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council.     A  few  years  ago — - 
soon  after  the  Revised  Code  was  introduced — he  had  read  a 
short    paper  upon    that   subject    before   the    Social    Science 
Congress.   Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Adderley,  and  others  were  present 
and   replied,    and   he   then  feared  that  their    schools    wouldM 
meet  with  that  shock  which  Mr.  Morrison,  in  his  paper  just 
read,  corroborated  in  his  experience.     He  found  his  schools,  J 
which  had  received  £150  per  annum,  had  only  since  got  about  \ 
.£80  per  annum.     He  had  asked  Mr.  Norris,  Inspector,  how  he 
succeeded   for  the  first  nine  months,  and  the  result  exactly 
agreed    with    what    he    had    stated.       They    ought    to    have  j 
larger   allowance,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the   Grovernment 
would    deal  more  liberally    in  that  matter.       The   tenor   of , 
nearly    all  the    papers  and   speeches    were    asking    that    the  ; 
grants  should  be   increased.      It   would,  perhaps,  be  a  good 
plan  to  encourage  certificated  teachers,  to  give  them  some 
allowance    on    their    certificates,    though    not    so    much    as 
before.      There  were  some   schools  where  the  chief  teachers  i 
might  be  certified  and  the.  others  uncertified.      With  regard  j 
to  the  conscience  clause,  he  thought  Mr.  Meyrick  understood  ' 
that  matter  better  than  any  who  had  spoken  upon  it.     He  had 
never  felt  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  any  conscience  matter 
with   his  people,  although   his  church  was  the  chief  church. 
He    had   about    7,000   people,  and  had  conducted  the  schools  I 
for    fourteen    years;    nearly    1,000    children    passed   through 
them  every  year,  and  how  many  instances,  he  asked,  of  dis- 
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senting  parents  objecting  to  the  instruction  in  his  schools 
out  of  these  14,000?  Only  one!  Just  one  individual 
demurred  to  the  teaching  in  the  Church  schools,  and  the 
reason  of  that  was,  no  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  ;  it  was  wished  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  volun- 
tary. The  people  had  been  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,, 
and  they  had  confided  their  children  to  his  care.  Members 
of  different  sections  ef  Wesleyans  or  Methodists  had  come 
and  said  to  him  : — "  Oh,  how  these  little  children  in  their 
infant  school  can  say  their  prayers  ;  they  come  home  and  say 
their  little  prayers  and  hymns,  and  it  is  quite  delightful  to 
find  the  Christian  instruction  they  receive."  He  had  no 
difficulty,  because  he  made  no  distinction  with  regard  to  sect; 
but  wished  to  live  peacefully  with  all  men.  With  regard  to 
Roman  Catholic  children,  the  priests  were  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  children  to  be  sent  to  the  schools,  so  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever.  These  things  he  stated  to 
show  his  belief  that  if  proper  care  had  been  used  the  "  Con- 
science Clause  "  need  never  have  been  thought  of. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Eev.  J.  P.  PITCAIRN.. 
M.A.,  Yicar  of  Eccles,  to  make  a  few  remarks,  who  said  : — 

T  that  late  period  of  the  morning  he  should  not  trespass 
upon  their  time  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  At  tho 
same  time  he  did  not  like  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  saying 
one  or  two  words  which  he  thought  would  be  echoed  in  the 
minds  of  his  brother  Churchmen  in  Manchester,  and  also  of 
those  Nonconformist  ministers  who  were  determined  to  uphold 
the  denominational  system  of  education.  If  he  were  asked 
from  what  source  such  a  scheme  as  that  propounded  at  Bir- 
mingham could  have  originated,  he  could  never  have  supposed 
it  to  have  proceeded  from  practical  men  acquainted  with  tho 
minds  and  feelings  of  the  population  of  this  country.  He 
should  have  imagined  it  sprang  from  the  mind  of  some  one, 
who,  busy  in  the  mysteries  of  his  own  midnight  labours,  was 
sketching  out  something  he  would  like  to  have  carried  into- 
execution  in  a  field  where  education  had  never  been  tried, 
where  nothing  had  been  done,  and  where  he  wished  to  have- 
some  doctrinaire  system  of  his  own  to  apply  to  every  one 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  He  should  never  have  expected 
that  such  a  scheme  should  have  proceeded  from  men  who 
called  themselves  "  Liberals/'  He  considered  their  proposal 
the  most  "illiberal"  system  of  education  that  could  possibly 
be  devised.      He  was   an  admirer — and  lie   hoped   they    all 
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were — of  religious  liberty,  but  the  system  of  education 
advocated  by  the  Birmingham.  League,  which  said  to  what- 
ever portion  of  the  people  of  England,  of  the  working  classes, 
who  desired  to  have  religion  combined  with  the  education  of 
their  children,  they  would  practically  swamp  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  substitute  for  them  a  system  in  which 
no  religion  would  be  taught.  They  should  send  their 
children  to  purely  secular  schools  supported  by  the 
common  rates  of  the  country,  or  they  should  have  no 
school  at  all  !  Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  he  could  not  have  believed  such  a  scheme  could  have 
been  propounded  by  any  politician  or  statesman.  One  of  the 
grand  cries  of  certain  men  in  these  days  was  the  reduction 
of  expenditure  and  diminution  of  taxation.  Why,  taxation 
was  growing  upon  them  on  every  hand,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  public  life  in  England.  "\ Vhat  would  be  the  result  of 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme  as  that  proposed  by  the  Birming- 
ham League  ?  To  say  nothing  of  adding  to  the  general 
costs  of  the  country,  about  £750,000  already  paid  by  the 
children's  pence  and  other  means,  there  would  be  the 
immense  addition  of  building  schools,  and  there  would  be  the 
tremendous  addition  of  police  rates.  If  domiciliary  visits 
had  to  be  paid  to  every  home  of  the  working  classes  ;  if 
penalties  were  to  follow  the  non-sending  of  children  to  schools, 
and  under  Lhe  compulsory  system  they  must  have  penalties, 
and  if  those  fines  or  penalties  were  not  paid,  they  must 
multiply  the  number  of  police,  and  they  must  multiply  the 
number  of  prisons.  Such  a  principle  was  altogether  un- 
English  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  their  country,  and  he  felt 
satisfied  that  the  respectable  working  classes  would  neverbear 
such  a  svstem  of  domiciliary  police  visitation.  Let  it  be  carried 
out  properly,  not  by  police  visitation,  but  as  the  Union  pro- 
poses to  do.  Extend  those  Acts  of  Parliament  and  apply 
compulsion  to  that  class  who  needed  it,  and  he  believed  the 
country  would  carry  it.  There  were  a  class  of  people  who  were 
not  very  loth  to  speak  of  women's  rights  and  women's  suffrage. 
Why  did  they  not  in  reference  to  this  question  appeal  to  the 
mothers  of  the  children  of  England.  A  gentleman  had 
said  the  other  day,  that  "  only  one-fourth  of  the  working 
classes  desired  their  children  should  be  educated  in 
denominational  schools."  He  denied  the  truth  of  that,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  working 
classes  were  polled  there  would  be  at  least  three-fourths  of 
them  favourable  to  the  denominational  scheme.  They  would 
never  choose  a  school  over  whose  doors  were  written  that 
infidel  principle,  "  no  religious  teaching  whatever  given  here." 
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If  the  feelings  of  the  mothers  of  those  children — the  women  of 
England — were  appealed  to,  they  would  give  but  one  opinion, 
i.e.,  that  their  children,  if  educated  at  all,  should  be  educated 
in  the  principles  of  their  common  Christianity.  The  conscience 
clause  was  never  more  fairly  put  than,  "  liberty  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  teach,  and  liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  to  withdraw."  They  all  felt  that  in  attempting  to 
supplement  what  had  done  so  well  in  the  past,  what  had  done 
such  a  noble  and  great  work,  it  would  be  wrong  to  set 
denominationalism  aside,  and  allow  a  new  and  untried  scheme 
to  step  into  the  vacant  ground  to  occupy  it.  Underneath 
that  question  there  was  a  far  deeper,  if  they  could  imagine  it, 
even  a  more  precious  question ;  albeit  no  question  should  be 
more  precious  to  them  than  to  hand  down  to  those  who  were 
to  follow  them,  a  religious  education.  If  the  system  of  the 
Birmingham  League  were  to  be  carried,  he  believed  beneath 
that  were  underlying  the  great  questions  to  which  Canon 
Norris  had  ably  alluded,  and  with  which  were  fraught  the 
stability  of  every  institution  they  reverenced  and  loved  in 
their  country.  There  were  no  doubt  imperfections,  incon- 
sistencies, and  compromises,  which  after  all  were  but  the 
history  of  English  life.  There  was  a  future  to  be  met  which, 
to  his  mind,  was  threatened  with  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  evil  to  this  country.  On  these  grounds  he  gave  his  most 
hearty  support  to  the  objects  of  that  meeting.  He  felt  it 
was  a  cause  worth  working  for,  worth  living  for,  worth 
making  sacrifices  for ;  and  that  if  the  various  denominations 
throughout  England,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  all  religious 
teachers  were  united,  and  allowed  their  voices  to  be  heard  in 
Pai'liament,  as  well  as  aroused  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England,  they  would  succeed  in  maintaining  the 
religious  education  of  the  people,  and  be  enabled  to  hand  it 
down  to  children  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to  them. 
(Applause.) 


Thursday,  November  4th. — 2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


OPENING    ADDRESS     BY    THE     PRESIDENT,    THE 
RIGHT   HON.   W.   F.    COWPER,   M.P. 

THE  PRESIDENT,  on  rising,  said  :  The  National  Educa- 
tion Union  lias  for  its  object  to  obtain  a  complete 
national  system  of  primary  education.  Though  some  have 
exaggerated  deficiencies,  and  others  have  extenuated  them, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  stringent  and  effective  measures 
are  required  to  improve  the  quality  of  at  least  one-half  the 
existing  schools,  to  promote  more  regular  attendance,  and  to 
bring  under  tuition  large  masses  of  roving  children  who 
swarm  in  ignorance  and  idleness  in  the  large  towns. 

Important  questions  have  recently  been  raised  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  endeavours  are  to  be  based  for  the 
purpose  of  remedying  these  evils,  and  these  questions  must 
be  solved  before  there  can  be  united  action  amongst  the 
advocates  of  education  for  the  working  classes.  The  declara- 
tion which  is  the  most  startling,  and  which  demands  our  first 
attention,  is  that  the  children  of  the  working  classes  require 
to  be  taught  in  school.-;  nothing  more  than  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  have  no  need  for  instruction  in  revealed 
truth,  or  for  training  in  the  morality  which  is  based  on 
religion. 

But  the  working  classes  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  if 
the  State  should  undertake  the  education  of  their  children,  it 
shall  do  so  thoroughly,  and  not  put  them  off  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mere  mechanical  methods  of  mental  action,  but  shall 
treat  them  as  immortal  beings,  having  faculties  as  spiritual 
and  souls  as  aspiring  as  the  children  of  the  noblest  and 
Avealthiest  of  the  land.  Is  religious  teaching  to  be  treated  as 
a  privilege  for  the  children  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes, 
and  to  be  denied  to  the  children  of  the  lower  class  ?  Is  the 
idea  of  duty  to  be  put  before  them  at  all,  and  if  so,  is  it  to  be 
inculcated  without  mentioning  the  sacred  name  of  the  Creator, 
to  whom  all  duty  is  due,  or  are  they  to  be  told  only  of  their 
duty  to    themselves    on    the    principle    of  enlightened    self- 
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interest  ?     If  this  be  part  of  the  march  of  intellect,  it  is  a 
march  towards  the  downward  road  to  barbarism. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  put  forward  by  the  new 
Birmingham  League  is  that  all  schools  to  be  established  under 
its  auspices  shall  be  unsectarian,  and  this  word  was  interpreted 
by  the  authoritative  exponent  of  the  scheme  to  mean  that  in 
all  schools  it  should  be  prohibited  to  teach  catechisms,  creeds, 
and  theological  tenets ;  so  that  the  corner  stone  on  which 
the  structure  of  national  education  is  for  the  first  time  to  be 
reared  amidst  a  nation  which  has  Christianity  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  is  the  formal  and  national 
repudiation  of  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed. 

How  far  is  this  principle  to  extend  ?  Is  it  to  be  applied  to 
juvenile  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  other  institutions 
where  the  State  stands  in  the  place  of  the  parent  ?  The 
advocates  of  this  new  principle  assume  that  the  religious 
teaching  may  be  supplied  elsewhere,  but  have  not  cared  to 
explain  where  or  how.  The  parents  are  not  able,  and  a 
double  set  of  schools  cannot  be  established. 

What,  then,  can  have  driven  enlightened  men  to  this 
dangerous  conclusion  ?  I  suppose  it  is  the  force  of  the 
religious  difficulty. 

They  dared  not  face  it ;  they  could  not  solve  it,  so  they 
declared  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  was  to  put  it  on 
one  side.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  religious  difficulties 
have  been  so  dealt  with.  Luther  created  one  in  the  16th 
century.  The  Pope  could  not  solve  that  difficulty,  and  put  it 
aside ;  but  he  did  not  thereby  get  rid  of  it.  And  this  present 
religious  difficulty  will  turn  out  to  be  too  stubborn  and  tough 
to  be  got  rid  of  simply  by  being  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
The  superficial  view  of  the  religious  difficulty  is  that  it 
arises  from  fastidious  scruples  of  parents  or  from  the  jealous 
competition  of  sects  to  make  proselytes.  But  no  good  teacher 
deals  in  controversy  with  children  of  this  tender  age,  and 
the  children  of  Dissenters  that  go  regularly  to  Church  schools 
on  the  week-days  go  as  regularly  to  their  respective  chapels 
on  the  Sundays. 

The  antagonisms  that  used  to  prevail  between  different 
religious  communities  are  less  aggressive,  now  that  the  need 
is  becoming  more  apparent  for  them  to  unite  in  the  defence 
of  the  truth  they  hold  in  common,  against  the  increasing- 
assaults  of  Materialism  and  Pantheism. 

But  the  deeper  view  of  the  religious  difficulty  is  this,  the 
primary  schools,  like  the  colleges  of  the  universities,  the 
endowed  and  grammar  schools,  mainly  owe  their  existence 
to  religious  benevolence.  Although  religious  zeal  has  planted 
schools  for  the  lower  classes  over  the  face  of  the  land,  it  has 
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not  succeeded  in  placing  them  everywhere ;  though  it  has 
brought  a  large  number  into  great  usefulness,  it  has  left  a 
many  more  less  efficient  than  they  should  be ;  and  the 
difficulty  is  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  religious  feelings  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing  all  that  is  needed,  on  the  other,  they 
cannot  be  superseded  and  excluded  without  destroying  the 
elaborate  edifice  of  primary  education  which  has  been  reared 
and  sustained  by  the  labours  and  sacrifices  of  half  a  century. 

The  sense  of  obligation  to  provide  good  schools  for  the  poor 
is  too  partially  felt  by  those  who  have  the  means,  and  the  duty 
of  sending  their  children  to  school  is  too  little  appreciated  by 
parents,  in  the  present  low  state  of  moral  feeling,  to  enable 
voluntary  efforts  to  become  universally  effective ;  and  pecu- 
niary aid  may  be  looked  to  from  public  sources,  and  indirect 
coercion  for  attendance  must  be  got  for  legal  authority. 

The  difficulty  is  how  to  get  this  aid  of  the  rates  and  taxes, 
and  from  legal  enactments,  without  destroying  that  moral 
force,  that  benevolent  energy,  that  religious  zeal,  which  is 
the  main-spring  of  primary  education.  If  the  denominational 
system  were  superseded  by  secularism,  the  teachers  would  go 
with  it.  They  are  trained  in  normal  schools,  under  the 
religious  idea.  The  best  of  them  are  attracted  to  the  work  by 
the  sense  of  a  high  vocation ;  and  would  feel  themselves  out  of 
place  in  a  secularist  school,  and  they  would  be  succeeded  by 
the  class  of  teachers  commonly  found  in  American  schools ; 
actuated  by  nothing  higher  than  pecuniary  motives,  and  taking 
to  this  work  only  when  other  occupations  fail. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  loss  to  education  that  would  arise 
from  superseding  the  working  power  of  clergymen,  dissenting 
ministers,  and  laymen,  by  the  extinction  of  denominational 
schools,  and  I  look  round  in  vain  for  any  other  powers  to 
supply  their  place. 

Suppose  the  Gordian-knot  could  be  cut  in  this  summary 
way  by  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
on  secular  principles,  another  difficulty,  which  I  may  call  the 
irreligious  difficulty,  would  arise  if  the  parents  protested  in 
the  name  of  conscience  against  their  children  being  forced  to 
receive  an  education  without  any  religious  teaching. 

In  my  own  opinion,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for 
others,  the  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  rendering  the  schools  which  are  nationally 
supported  unsectarian  without  becoming  irreligious,  or,  in 
other  words,  religious  without  being  sectarian.  In  districts 
where  voluntary  zeal  or  ability  is  wanting,  and  new 
schools  must  be  started  by  the  initiative  of  some  public 
body,  the  school  which  is  not  managed  by  any  denomination 
cannot  of  course  have  its  religious  teaching  based  on   the 
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formularies  that  are  distinctions  of  any  particular  religious 
body ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  elements  of  religion 
should  not  be  taught,  and  when  we  seek  for  vehicles  of 
instruction  that  are  authoritative,  universal,  and  uncontrover- 
sial,  may  we  not  find  them  by  looking  into  the  first  parish 
church  where  we  shall  see  the  Bible,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  most  prominent  position.  These 
are  not  the  exclusive  heritage  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of 
any  body  of  Christians,  they  are  the  birthright  and  cherished 
profession  of  all  Christians,  and  they  will  provide  exactly  what 
is  wanted  for  teaching  young  children  the  elements  of 
Christianity  without  sectarianism.  The  Apostles'  Creed  recites 
the  parts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  and  is 
revered  by  all  denominations  of  Christians. 

Existing  schools  should  be  maintained  and  rendei*ed 
accessible  to  all  children  by  a  distinct  admission  of  the  right 
of  the  parent  to  withdraw  his  child  from  any  lesson  to  which 
he  may  object  in  writing.  This  proviso  should  be  required  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  an  annual  grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  should  be  framed  so  as  not  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
the  teachers  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  parent,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  which  is 
given  in  cases  where  the  parents  do  not  object. 

In  this  way  the  inviolability  of  the  conscience  of  all  parties 
will  be  respected.  The  State  will  remain  within  its  proper 
province,  without  attempting  to  exercise  authority  in  the 
domain  of  revealed  truth,  and  yet  will  not  be  guilty  of  the 
grave  error  of  preventing  poor  children  from  being  taught 
the  elements  of  morality  and  religion.  The  teachers  and 
managers  will  be  saved  from  the  difficulty  of  being  silent  on 
the  most  important  part  of  education,  and  refraining  from 
appealing  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  are  the  main- 
spring of  right  doing,  while  a  conscience  clause  properly 
framed  will  check  any  tendency  to  abuse  the  opportunities  of 
elementary  teaching  for  purposes  of  proselytism  and  contro- 
versy. 

The  parent,  too,  will  have  his  freedom  of  choice  respected. 
If  he  feels  the  value  of  having  his  child  grounded  in  the 
elements  of  religious  knowledge  and  religious  action,  he  will 
obtain  it,  but  if  he  prefer  secularism  he  has  only  to  demand 
that  his  child  be  withdrawn  from  certain  lessons,  and  the 
school  becomes  a  secular  one  for  him.  Though  it  is  necessary 
that  this  power  be  reserved  to  every  parent,  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  exercised  are  so  few  as  not  to  occasion 
any  inconvenience  to  the  business  of  the  school. 

We  have  had  this  morning  such  admirable  papers  on  the 
utter  impossibility  of  carrying  out  direct   compulsion   in  a 
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satisfactory  manner,  that  I  may  appeal  to  those  who  heard 
them  that  this  is  hardly  a  question  which  is  still  open  for 
discussion.  An  arbitrary  line  of  compulsion  must  be  drawn 
between  one  class  and  others ;  and  it  is  clear  there  could  be 
no  effective  compulsion  without  a  registration  of  attendance 
and  a  record  of  occasional  abuses  that  would  be  costly  in 
machinery  and  easily  evaded.  (Hear.)  The  remaining  point 
was  that  all  the  schools  which  are  to  be  supported  by  rates 
are  to  be  gratuitous.  The  burden  thus  thrown  on  the  rates 
would  lead  to  abuse,  and  our  experience  of  poor-law  medical 
aid  shows  how  readily  people  will  give  up  independence 
for  public  aid.  We  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  induce 
any  class  to  believe  that  they  are  to  get  gratuitously  from 
the  State  what  otherwise  they  would  have  to  provide  for 
themselves.  Where  are  you  to  draw  the  line  ?  No  doubt 
there  are  many  parents  who  may  be  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  provide  the  school  fees  for  their  children  without 
suffering  by  want  of  food ;  but  if  it  were  generally  stated  that 
all  rate-supported  schools  were  free,  there  surely  would  enter 
into  those  schools  the  children  of  persons  perfectly  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  for  their  children's  schooling,  and  thus  you 
would  destroy  their  independence  and  self-respect,  and  you 
would  be  taking  a  most  dangerous  step  towards  pauperising 
the  working  classes  of  this  country.  (Hear.)  The  more 
we  study  this  scheme  of  the  League,  the  more  we  shall 
feel  that  it  is  not  a  scheme  which  offers  any  such  advan- 
tages that  for  the  sake  of  it  we  should  make  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  destroy  the  system  which  has  prevailed  so 
long  and  worked  so  well  in  this  country.  Let  us  proceed  in 
this  matter  as  practical  men.  We  have  practical  experience 
of  the  good  working  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and  while  we 
are  as  sorry  as  any  set  of  men  can  be  that  those  schools  have 
not  attained  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended, 
that  system  has  extended  itself  over  the  face  of  the  laud,  and 
as  wise,  patient,  and  prudent  men,  we  should  put  forth  our 
energies  and  give  our  attention  to  methods  of  enlarging  and 
improving  it,  and  supplying  its  deficiencies;  and  we  should 
not  hastily  rush  into  a  system  that  would  destroy  what  has 
conferred  such  great  benefits,  and  introduce  into  this  country 
theoretical  ideas,  foreign  habits,  and  arbitrary  regulations, 
which  I  firmly  believe  would  entirely  disappoint  those  benevo- 
lent men  who  have  put  them  forward  in  the  hope  of  success  ; 
and  thus  it  would  be  found  that  instead  of  advancing  the 
great  cause  which  has  assembled  us  here  to-day,  we  should  be 
striking  a  blow  at  education  from  which  it  would  take  years 
and  years  to  recover.     (Applause.) 
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The  President  then  called  upon  the  Kev.  J.  BARDSLEY, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Manchester,  to  read  a  Paper 
entitled  "  Recent  Misstatements  on  the  Question/'  who,  on 
rising,  said : — 

A  CLERICAL  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  a  great  speaker, 
whose  speeches  were  generally  laudatory  of  America  and 
its  citizens,  and  by  no  means  commendatory  of  England  and 
its  institutions,  "  your  friends  would  like  to  hear  for  once  the 
bright  side  of  the  subject."  Now  as  we  had  so  much  of  the 
dark  side  at  the  League  Congress  in  Birmingham,  I  will  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  few  words,  supply  the  contrast.  From  the 
addresses  then  made,  we  should  almost  conclude  that  the 
working  classes  in  England,  for  want  of  education,  were  fast 
lapsing  into  semi-barbarism,  and  that  the  population  was< 
multiplying  beyond  the  supply  of  educational  appliances. 
From  the  best  attention  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  I  am  constrained  to  come  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  The  increase  of  the  means  of  education  in  this 
country  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
its  population.  This  appears  from  evidence  supplied  from 
various  quarters.  With  respect  to  the  part  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  taken  in  this  great  question,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  searching  and  elaborate  tables  of  the  National 
Society,  that  in  1831  she  had  but  one  child  in  36  of  the  popu- 
lation in  her  parochial  schools ;  in  1837  she  had  but  one  in 
32;  but  by  a  gigantic  effort  in  the  decade  between  1837  and 
1847,  she  reduced  it  to  one  in  17 ;  in  1857  one  in  15  ;  and  in 
1867  one  in  13.  This  relates,  of  course,  to  children  found 
solely  in  her  parochial  schools,  and  is  only  a  partial  representa- 
tion of  her  contribution  to  the  great  work  of  national 
education.  I  do  not  say  this,  for  a  moment,  to  magnify  the 
Church.  I  mention  it  only  to  show  how  the  work  of  education 
is  progressing.  But  not  only  has  the  Church  gained  upon  the 
population  in  her  educational  efforts,  but  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  multiplication  of  schools  of  all  kinds  in  reference- 
to  the  whole  nation.  The  same  tables  to  which  I  before 
referred  tell  us  that  in  1803  the  number  of  day  scholars,  in 
all  kinds  of  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  was  524,241,  or 
one  in  17^  of  the  entire  population.  In  1818  this  number  was 
671,883,  or  one  in  17£;  in  1833  it  was  1,2,6,947,  or  one  ir? 
Hi;  in  1851  it  was  2,144,  .:*78,  or  one  in  8| ;  while  in  1858 
it  was  2,535,462,  or  one  in  7' 7  of  the  whole  population. 

Gratifying  and  astonishing  as  this  statement  may  appear, 
it  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  tables  of  the  National  Society,, 
but  by  the  Commissioners  on  Education  in  1861,  and  inciden- 
tally confirmed,   as   Mr.    Meyrick   stated  yesterday,  in    the 
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large  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  recent  episcopal  charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  vast  diocese  over  which  he 
presides.  While,  therefore,  you  have  but  one  child  in  nine 
under  education  in  France,  and  one  in  eight  in  Holland,  you 
have  one  in  seven  in  England,  thus  approximating  to  Prussia, 
"which  has  one  in  six  and  a  quarter. 

But  when  we  recollect  that  we  have  what  Prussia  has  not, 
nearly  three  millions  of  Sunday  scholars,  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  salutary  and  sanctifying  kind  of  teaching,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  educational  position  of 
England  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  Europe.  It  is  very  true 
this  conclusion  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what  I  am  constrained 
to  designate  the  random  and  reckless  statements  made  the 
other  day  at  Birmingham ;  but  the  conclusion  rests,  as  will  be 
seen,  upon  evidence  so  solid  that  it  cannot  be  impugned. 
The  discrepancy  between  our  conclusion  and  theirs  arises 
from  this  plain  fact,  that  they  collect  their  statistics  according 
to  certain  preconceived  notions,  and  not  according  to  existing 
facts.  This  was  the  vice  of  the  Manchester  statistics  which 
have  been  so  widely  quoted.  They  were  constructed  upon  this 
fallacious  principle — that  every  child  not  found  at  school  at 
three  years  old  was  said  to  be  neglected,  while  everyone  that 
had  left  the  school  at  twelve  was  placed  in  the  same  class,  thus 
making  the  school  term  nine  years,  whereas,  it  is  but  a  little 
more  than  four  years  and  a  half.  Without  amplification  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  one  thought  alone  annihilates 
one-half  of  the  asserted  destitution  in  Manchester.  Moreover, 
they  assumed  that  if  children  were  not  always  at  school  they 
were  neglected,  whereas,  the  school  year  is  but  220  days,  and 
if  a  child  attend  125  to  130  it  is  a  good  average.  The  truth 
is,  when  we  hear  of  so  many  thousands  of  children  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  London  being 
uneducated,  the  assertions  are  made  without  the  least  reliable 
data.  Wrhat  can  we  think  of  the  statement  of  the  Honourable 
Auberon  Herbert,  the  other  day  at  Birmingham,  that  "  two 
millions  of  children  are  left  to  perish  through  our  controversies." 
If  you  place  these  twro  millions  of  supposed  neglected  childi'en 
side  by  side  with  the  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  we 
have  in  our  schools,  the  naked  absurdity  of  his  statement 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  The  Provisional  Committeo 
of  the  League  affirmed  in  their  report  that  there  were  only 
17,023  children  at  the  elementary  day  schools  in  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Burgess,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  writes  to  say  that  he 
has  carefully  examined  the  Blue  Book  of  1868  and  1869,  and 
that  there  are  over  19,000  children  in  Church  of  England 
schools  alone,  6,000  in  different  Nonconformist  schools,  giving 
a  total  in  day  schools  of  25,000,  besides  3,000  in  Church  of 
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England  night  schools.  Such  gross  misstatements  made,  not 
by  one  of  their  speakers  in  the  tlights  of  his  oratory,  but  made 
by  the  committee  themselves  in  the  town  where  their  congress 
was  being  held,  are  simply  discreditable.  No  doubt  many  of 
these  gentlemen  are  earnest  and  sincere  advocates  of  educa- 
tion according  to  their  views,  but  there  is  one  part  of  their 
training,  I  venture  to  think,  has  been  somewhat  neglected. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  loose  and  slovenly  manner  in 
which  they  collect  and  collate  their  statistics.  As  honour- 
able men  we  all  have  surely  a  personal  interest  in  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  being  known,  for  to  use  a  somewhat 
pretentious  phrase,  we  cannot  be  "  successful  in  our  thera- 
peutics unless  we  are  exact  in  our  diagnosis."  I  am  very 
far  from  saying  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  great 
centres  of  our  population,  and  I  think  that  we  are  in  the 
course  of  speedily  and  effectually  doing  it.  Both  parties  are 
agreed  that  some  form  of  compulsion  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  the  special  circumstances  of  our  large  towns,  only  our 
friends  seem  to  be  strangers  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  exten- 
sively, but  indirectly,  adopted  in  this  country  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  There  are  now  eight  Acts  of  Parliament, 
beginning  with  the  Factory  Act  of  1844,  and  ending  with 
the  Workshop  Act  of  1867,  all  of  which  contain  more  or  less 
of  this  indirect  principle. 

"What,  however,  is  wanted  is  this,  that  most  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  permissive  shall  be  made  obligatory.  If  there 
are  not  sufficient  Industrial  Schools  for  the  vagrant  children 
found  in  our  large  towns,  let  the  Board  of  Guardians  be  made 
to  build  them.  If  not  sufficient  Reformatories  for  our  criminal 
children  let  the  Benches  of  Magistrates  be  compelled  to  provide 
them.  If  this  were  done  it  would,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
sweep  away  the  moral  nuisance  that  defiles  our  streets.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  that  we  may  advantageously  follow  our 
American  cousins  one  step  further  in  this  direction.  The 
time  is  come  when  we  may  all  unite  to  ask  from  the  Legislature 
an  act,  prospective,  of  course,  in  its  bearing,  and  to  be  intro- 
duced with  great  caution  and  tenderness,  that  no  child  shall 
be  eligible  for  employment  unless  it  can  bring  a  certificate 
of  a  certain  amount  of  school  attendance,  to  show  a  certain 
amount  of  elementary  teaching.  This  would,  I  believe,  be  an 
inestimable  boon  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  largely  advance 
the  great  cause  we  all  have  at  heart ;  at  the  same  time,  when 
this  is  done,  1  never  expect,  like  many  gentlemen  of  the 
League,  that  we  shall  make  our  country  a  paradise.  As  long 
as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  as  long  as  we  have  Satan's 
activity,  man's  corruption  and  the  world's  temptation,  we 
shall  have  an  enormous  amount  of  evil  to  deplore,  even  under 
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the  most  favourable  circumstances.  It  is  chimerical  to  ex- 
pect to  the  contrary.  The  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who 
spoke  at  Birmingham  think  they  have  already  discovered  this 
Arcadia  in  the  United  States.  One  of  them,  who  gave  £1,000 
to  the  League,  exclaimed,  "  we  must  do  away  with  absenteeism 
as  they  have  done  in  America  ;  "  I  quote  his  meaning  rather 
than  his  words.  If  the  gentleman's  head  had  been  as  full  of 
information  as  his  pui'se  is  evidently  full  of  money,he  never  could 
have  made  that  statement.  Though  we  have  not  the  "  truant 
officer,"  as  our  kinsmen  over  the  water  have,  what  will  this 
gentleman  think  when  he  is  told  that  the  average  attendance 
in  the  United  States  is  but  106  days  in  the  year,  in  Canachi 
96,  while  in  England,  so  derided  and  despised,  it  is  125. 
Another  exclaims,  "let  us  have  compulsory  education,  as  they 
have  in  the  United  States,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  unedu- 
cated children."  What  will  this  gentleman  think  when  he  is 
told  by  Mr.  Fraser,  an  unexceptionable  authority,  that  com- 
plaints are  made,  by  distinguished  Americans,  of  an  amount 
of  educational  destitution  in  their  large  towns  greatly  exceed- 
ing that  which  is  attributed  to  the  large  centres  of  our  own 
population  at  home.  He  gives  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Randall, 
a  prominent  educationist,  who  says,  "we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  there  are  not  far  from  100,000  children,  within 
the  city  of  New  York,  who  either  attend  no  school,  or  whoso 
means  of  instruction  are  restricted  to  the  very  briefest  period." 
But  the  time  forbids  that  I  follow  these  gentlemen  further  in 
their  boastful  allusions  to  the  system  of  education  established 
in  the  United  States,  or  else  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  from 
the  testimony  of  distinguished  Americans  themselves,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Fraser,  that  the  efficiency  and  influence  of  that 
system,  in  the  formation  of  national  character,  is  by  no  means 
superior  to  our  own.  Never,  in  any  gathering  of  any  kind 
that  I  remember,  was  there  a  larger  amount  of  transcendental 
verbiage  uttered,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  practical  wisdom 
conveyed.  The  assembly  largely  consisted  of  men  who  have 
done  nothing  for  education,  except  to  spout  about  it,  and 
though  it  is  hazardous  in  these  days  to  predict  what  Govern- 
ments will  do,  and  what  they  will  not  do,  yet,  if  there  be  any- 
thing that  may  be  considered  as  certain  in  this  world,  it  is 
that  no  English  Government,  of  any  party,  would  be  so  unpa- 
triotic and  suicidal,  as  to  set  aside  the  noblest  system  of 
voluntary  education  in  the  world,  for  the  visionary  fancies  of 
mere  theorists  and  doctrinaires. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  the  Right   Rev.  BISHOP 
RYAN  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who  said  : — 

'JHHAT  before  he  went  out  to  foreign  work,  he  had  much  to 
.JL  do  in  Liverpool  and  Highbury  with  education,  so  that  on 
returning,  after  14  years  of  service,  he  was  very  much  interested, 
in  looking  into  the  state  of  education  as  it  then  existed.  One 
thing  which  struck  his  mind  most  was  the  subject  of  the 
paper  just  read — the  misrepresentations  which  are  made.  As 
he  had  little  time,  he  would  read  an  extract  from  something 
he  published  last  year  : — 

"  Hazardous  experiments  have  been  advocated  by  many,  wo  supported  their 
theories  and  proposals  by  one-sided  and  inadequate  representations  of  the  present 
state  of  the  case.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  I  would  quote  the  statement 
made  before  a  large  assembly  in  one  of  our  chief  towns  that  the  middle  class  has 
contrived  to  do  little  or  nothitit.'  in  itself  in  the  way  of  securing  the  means  of 
appropriate  education  for  its  children.  Now  in  that  very  town  there  exists  a  large 
collegiate  institution  with  three  schools — each  under  its  own  head  master,  and  all 
under  a  principal  of  the  whole  establishment.  The  pupils  all  meet  every  day  f<or 
public  prayers — the  form  used  being  one  selected  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury.  They  also  meet  together  on  great  pubic  occasions,  such  as  prize  giving  and 
commemoration  days.  The  lower  school  of  the  three  is  free  to  all  pupils  paying 
£4  a  year,  and  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  go;  d  English  education,  with  tho 
opportunity  of  learning  French.  Into  this  school  exhibitioners  from  the  Rational 
School  of  the  town  are  admitted,  and  out  of  it  exhibitions  are  given  into  the 
middle  school,  where  the  charge  is  £12  a  year,  and  where  the  continental  languages 
are  taught  instead  of  Greek,  and  the  education  given  has  re  erence  more  es|  eci  dly 
to  commercial  life.  From  this  again  exhibitions  are  given  into  the  upper  school, 
where  the  pupils  are  prepared  lor  the  universities,  for  which  also  there  are  exhi- 
bitions. The  commodious  and  well-furnit-hed  apartment-*  of  the  institution  are 
thrown  open,  with  all  their  appliances,  for  the  use  of  evening  clashes,  so  that  in  tht> 
very  place  where  tl  e  assertion  was  made  that  the  middle  cla.-ses  had  done  nothing 
for  themselves,  there  has  existed  since  the  year  184 J  one  of  the  most  effective 
organisations  that  can  be  conceived  for  securing  in  the  cheapest  ajd  most  efficient 
manner  the  benefits  of  education.  Besides  this,  theie  are  in  that  town  institutions 
for  those  who  object  to  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  equally 
accessible,  so  that  the  very  object  which  is  professed  to  be  sought  is  already  fully 
secured  in  a  way  which  meets  the  feelings,  the  requirements,  the  means,  of  all  who 
with  to  provide  a  suitable  education  for  their  children." 

There  was  not  a  little  shopkeeper  in  Liverpool  who  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  for  his  children  at  this  institu- 
tion, for  about  £1  a  quarter,  a  thoroughly  good  English  and 
French  education.  With  respect  to  agricultural  schools,  two 
years  ago  it  was  stated  that  there  were  scores  of  parishes 
without  a  school.  The  fact  was  omitted  that  these  parishes 
being  very  small,  and  the  contiguous  parishes  having  good 
schools,  the  children  went  to  those  schools.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  these  misrepresentations  were  made.  Now  why 
was  this  done  ?  Evidently  so  to  depreciate  our  efforts  as  to 
favour  the  idea  of  compulsion.  He  was  certain  the  time 
would  never  come  when  they  would  see  an  English  labourer 
put  into  prison  because  his  child  was  not  sent  to  school. 
Some  one  had  said,  "  No,  we  don't  mean  to  imprison  thenr, 
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but  inflict  a  fine."  Now,  if  the  fine  were  not  backed  up  by  a 
prison,  it  could  not  mean  much.  With  reference  to  indirect 
compulsion,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  that  day,  he 
might  mention  that  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius  they  had  a 
trial  of  the  two  systems.  The  coolie  labourers  were  more 
under  Government  than  the  English  labourers,  and  the  want 
of  education  was  so  great  that  the  compulsory  system  was  set  up, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  He  once  said  to  the 
Governor,  "  I  am  certain  you  will  never  send  any  Ram  Sammy 
to  prison  because  his  child  is  not  at  school.  If  you  do,  you 
must  act  the  same  towards  the  Hon.  Mr.  So-and-So  if  his 
child  is  not  at  school,  and  the  compulsory  law  will  become  a 
dead  letter."  Observe  the  effect  of  what  might  be  called 
"attractive  compulsion."  Schools  were  established  for  the 
Indians,  with  native  teachers  who  could  teach  English.  In 
1856  there  was  not  a  single  native  pupil,  and  now  there  were 
1,200  children  in  those  schools.  What  an  immense  attraction 
it  would  be  if  clergymen  were  able  to  make  a  bond  fide  state- 
ment to  their  parishioners  : — "  If  you  will  only  send  your 
children  to  school,  there  will  be  such  and  such  advantages." 
Bishop  Evan  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any  railway 
company  in  England  should  employ  servants  who  were  unable 
to  read  the  rules  which  they  had  to  observe.  At  a  recent 
railway  accident  inquiry  it  transpired  that  such  was  the  case. 
He  thought  that  compulsion  should  be  used  in  such  cases.  If 
large  employers  gave  encouragement  to  this  attractive  com- 
pulsion, education  would  take  an  enormous  spring  all  over  the 
country.  As  to  the  advantage  which  we  who  are  already  in 
possession  have,  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the  following 
testimony  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe  : — 

"The  great  difficulty  that  confronts  us  in  the  first  instance  is  this:  that  we  hare 
got  already  a  system  of  education  ;  that  that  system  has  been  raised  at  some  cost 
and  with  some  labour ;  that  though  it  is  not  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the 
country  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  efficient  system,  and  that  it  is  in  many  respects 
well  adapted  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people  ;  that  in  the  rural  districts 
especially  it  is  ir.  the  hands  of  those  by  whose  aid  alone  improvements  can  succeed — 
namely,  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  clergy." 

What  we  ask  is  not  subversion,  not  substitution,  but 
generous  encouragement,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  extend 
facilities  for  education.  He  would  give  one  instance  how  this 
might  be  done.  Last  year  he  had  a  small  parish  in  Suffolk, 
containing  134  people.  A  clever  teacher  from  a  neighbouring 
school  came  on  two  nights,  and  they  had  about  40  pupils,  the 
result  being  very  satisfactory.  In  agricultural  parishes, 
where  the  villages  were  near  to  each  other,  centralisation 
might  be  adopted,  as  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Tollemache  in 
Suffolk.  Then  there  was  the  "grouping"  system,  encouraged 
by  Miss   Burdett   Coutts,  which   was  an  admirable  plan  for 
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scattered  parishes.  There  was  one  regulation  which  interfered 
with  it,  namely,  that  if  one  of  the  five  schools  to  be  grouped 
was  within  two  miles  of  a  population  of  500,  there  could  be  no 
grant.  It  was  desirable  that  this  rule  might  be  cancelled. 
Wonderful  progress  had  been  made  within  the  last  30  years, 
both  in  town  and  village  education,  and  therefore  we  had  a 
right  to  ask  for  help,  and  not  obstruction.     (Hear.) 


The  President  then  called  upon  J.  FLINT,  Esq.,  Eegistrar 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  on  Education,  to 
read  a  Paper  entitled  "Arguments  against  a  Scheme  of 
Rates  for  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Schools 
for  the  Children  of  the  Poor  generally/'  who,  on  rising, 
said  : — 

THERE  are  several  plans  for  promoting  the  education  of 
the  poor.  One  plan  is  the  purely  voluntary  principle 
according  to  which  the  various  religious  bodies  defray  the 
entire  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  for  the 
poor,  receiving  no  subsidy  either  from  the  State  or  out  of 
any  local  fund  such  as  a  local  rate.  The  purely  voluntary 
principle,  as  regards  the  education  of  the  poor,  has  died  out, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  revived.  All  the  religious  bodies, 
including  the  comparatively  small  religious  community  of  the 
Jews  since  1832,  when  Government  grants  were  first  given 
through  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  have  one  by  one  accepted 
State  aid.  The  Unitarians  have  few  or  no  separate  week-day 
schools,  and,  therefore,  may  be  left  out  of  sight.  The  reli- 
gious body  which  last  abandoned  the  purely  voluntary 
principle  was  the  Congregationalists  or  Independents,  whose 
views  were  long  represented  by  such  gentlemen  as  Messrs. 
Baines,  Miall,  and  Morley,  now  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
by  Dr.  Unwin.  Within  the  last  year  or  so,  the  College  at 
Homerton,  under  Dr.  Unwin's  own  superintendence  for  train- 
ing teachers  for  schools  of  the  Independents,  has  undergone 
a  preliminary  inspection  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimately  receiving  Government  grants. 
The  'purely  voluntary  system  has  passed  away. 

Another  plan  is  to  cast  the  entire  cost  of  founding  and 
supporting  schools  upon  local  rates  made  compulsory  upon  all 
householders,  owners  of  land,  &c.  Under  this  scheme  the 
State  would  not  give  any  pecuniary  assistance.  Purely 
voluntary  subscriptions  would  disappear.  Those  who  advocate 
this  scheme  do  not  disguise  their  intentions  that  schools  so 
supported  should  he  free  and  secular.  Religious  teaching  m 
such  schools  would  not  be  given. 
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A  third  plan  is  to  support  schools,  partly  by  State  grants 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  partly  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  religious  bodies,  and  partly  out  of  local  rates. 

A  fourth  plan  is  that  now  in  operation  over  an  extensive 
portion  of  this  country — namely,  that  the  different  religious 
bodies  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  and  supporting 
schools  ;  they  voluntai-ily  supply  the  main  portion  of  the  cost ; 
the  State  steps  in  and  supplements  their  contributions  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  as  to  the  buildings,  as  to  the 
teachers,  and  as  to  the  attainments  of  the  scholars.  It  vaa,y 
be  noticed  that  this  system  is  in  possession  of  the  field  ;  that 
it  has  commended  itself  to  the  feeling's  of  the  religious  bodies 
comprising,  as  these  do,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Wales;  that  a  large  State  department  has  ever  since  1839 
been  in  existence  to  assist  in  administering  it ;  and  that  the 
school  property  all  over  the  country,  and  the  important  train- 
ing college  property  in  use  under  this  system,  has  been  secured 
to  the  religious  bodies  by  legal  trust  deeds ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  growing  eccentricities  of  the  present  age,  and 
the  tampering  with  existing  interests,  even  to  the  extent  of 
confiscation,  cannot  be  alienated. 

The  question  which  is  imminent  is,  whether  the  system  now 
in  operation  shall  be  destroyed,  or  in  any  way  impaired,  and  a 
system  based  to  any  extent  on  local  rates  be  set  up  in  its 
place,  or  placed,  side  by  side  with  it,  in  direct  antagonism. 
The  question  is  one  which  will  ultimately,  perhaps,  be  severely 
contested.  The  question  whether  the  State  should  do  all  for 
education — find  all  the  money,  all  the  schools,  and  all  the 
management — it  is  needless  to  discuss.  This  would  be  too 
gigantic  a  task  for  any  State  to  undertake. 

II.    LOCAL    EATING    SCHEME. 

The  first  argument  which  may  be  urged  against  schemes  of 
local  rates  for  education,  as  contrasted  with  the  existing* 
scheme,  is  that  such  schemes  would,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  the  ratepayers.  At  present  the  money 
given  by  the  State  to  schools  is  given  out  of  the  general 
income  of  the  whole  nation  •  and  rightly  so,  education  being, 
in  these  days  of  locomotion,  a  national  object  rather  than 
local.  The  income  of  the  whole  nation  is  represented  by 
about  £550,000,000.  Why,  in  the  name  of  justice,  should  wo 
remove  the  burden  or  incidence  of  the  charge  from  this  large 
area,  and  throw  it  upon  the  narrow  area  of  rateable  property, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  only  £76,000,100  ?  Consider  how  many 
thousands  of  persons  would  escape  their  just  share  of  the 
burden  by  this  change  who  now  do  bear  it.  Local  taxation  is 
already  very  great,  and  it  would  not  be  a  way  to  make  cduca- 
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tion  popular  among  the  majority  of  local  taxpayers  to  throw 
upon  them  a  new  burden,  while  the  general  income  of  the 
whole  nation  could  well  support  it,  and  while  the  different 
religious  bodies  are  willing  to  incur  so  large  a  part  of  it,  under 
a  strong  sense  of  religious  and  social  duty. 

Another  argument  which  may  be  urged  against  local  rates 
is  that  the  schools  maintained  by  means  of  them  would  be 
entirely  opposed  in  character  and  management  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  large  number  of  the  taxpayers,  viz.,  the  religious 
bodies.  Suppose  we  assume  that  an  effort  were  to  be  made  to 
preserve  in  a  rate-supported  school  some  sort  of  distinctive 
religious  teaching,  the  question  would  constantly  arise  what 
sort  of  distinctive  religious  teaching  that  should  be.  The 
ratepayers  would  claim  a  share  in  managing  the  schools  and  in 
appointing  the  teachers ;  but  ratepayers  do  not  all  hold  the 
same  religious  views,  hence  would  ensue  contentions  in  every 
parish  or  school  district.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  parish 
in  which  two  or  three  chief  religious  bodies  were  pretty  evenly 
balanced — Church  people,  Wesleyans,  and  Baptists,  or,  as  it 
might  happen  in  Wales,  Calvanistic  Methodists.  A  teacher 
this  year  is  required.  The  Church  people  are  at  the  time 
slightly  numerically  superior.  They  would  wish  to  appoint  a 
teacher  holding  their  own  views — a  Churchman,  who  would 
tinge  his  lessons  with  Churchmen's  views.  There  would  be  a 
sharp  and  unseemly  contest,  but  the  Church  people  would 
carry  the  day.  After  a  time  the  teacher  leaves  his  situation, 
or  dies.  On  this  occasion  the  Calvanistic  Methodists,  we  will 
suppose,  have  slightly  the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
succeed  in  getting  a  teacher  of  their  own  religious  type 
appointed.  Is  the  religious  character  of  that  school,  which 
before  was  of  the  Church  of  England  type,  to  be  suddenly 
changed  or  reversed  ?  There  would  be  constantly  con- 
tentions arising  among  the  ratepayers  in  many  parishes 
as  to  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  and  the  religious 
character  of  the  schools.  To  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
religious  teaching  would  necessarily  in  time  be  eliminated, 
and  so  with  our  rating  scheme  we  should  be  brought  down 
to  a  cold,  naked  secular  scheme — one  foreign  apparently  to  the 
convictions  of  the  English  people,  that  is  if  we  look  facts  and 
figures  fairly  in  the  face.  The  Church  of  England  alone  has 
at  the  present  moment  more  than  11,900  district  national  and 
parochial  week-day  schools,  institutions,  or  establishments,  of 
which  more  than  5,500  annually  receive  Government  aid,  while 
6,400  do  not.  In  the  year  1861  all  the  religious  bodies 
possessed,  if  we  reckon  by  departments  of  schools  under 
separate  teachers,  as  many  as  22,600,  containing  1,549,000 
scholars.     These  figures  show  that  not  a  secular  but  a  religious 
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education  is  that  which  accords  with  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  this  paper,  that  "  with  a  rating 
scheme  for  education,  we  should  be  brought  down  to  a  secular 
scheme."  There  are  many  persons  who  will,  perhaps,  say, 
"  Well,  we  never  contemplated  any  other  than  a  secular  scheme 
when  rates  were  introduced." 

Here  a  fair  argument  against  the  secularists  might  be 
advanced.  All  the  religious  bodies  already  have  their 
own  schools,  and  their  conscientious  religious  convictions 
would  not  alloAv  them  to  accept  in  any  way  secular  schools. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  compulsory  rate  were  to  be  levied,  and 
secular  schools  set  up  in  rivalry  to  theirs,  they  would  be 
subject  to  the  great  injustice  of  paying  twice  over  for  education, 
firstly,  voluntarily  for  the  support  of  their  own  schools  ;  and 
secondly,  compulsorily  by  rate  for  the  support  of  schools  the 
objects  perhaps  of  their  most  deeply -rooted  abhorrence.  This 
is,  in  fact,  felt  by  the  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States 
to  be  a  grievous  hardship.  In  self-defence  they  are  rapidly 
setting  up  schools  of  their  own,  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
moral  results  produced  by  the  "  common  schools  "  which  are 
secular.  The  voluntary  system  and  the  rating  system  cannot 
exist  side  by  side,  one  or  the  other  must  languish  and  die. 
The  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  when  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  once  said  : — 

"To  establish  a  school  rate  is  a  very  serious  measure,  for  if  the  rate  becomes 
unpopular,  what  are  jou  to  do  ?  The  voluntary  system  will  in  the  meantime 
have  died  out,  you  cannot  restore  it,  and  thus  you  may  be  stranded  altogether." 

Suppose  we  assume  that  the  very  auspicious  time  may  come 
when  all  public  schools  for  the  poor  will  be  so  improved  that 
they  will  receive  State  assistance,  and  be  inspected  by  the 
State,  and  that,  as  is  now  the  case  in  our  best  schools,  the 
annual  cost  of  each  child's  education  will  be  £1.  10s.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  estimated  that  2,000,000 
children  might  ultimately  enter  schools  connected  with  the 
State.  At  £1.  lCs.  per  child,  the  cost  of  educating  these 
would  be  £3,000,000.  Under  our  present  system,  the  burden 
is  thus  divided :  the  State  pays  a  third,  the  religious  bodies 
who  subscribe  to  the  schools  a  third,  and  the  parents  a  third 
in  the  form  of  school  pence.  Under  the  rating  scheme  with 
free,  secular  schools  as  advocated  at  the  Birmingham  Congress, 
the  whole  cost  would  be  precipitated  upon  unwilling  rate- 
payers. 

Some  persons  argue  for  permissive  rating,  others  for  com- 
pulsory. As  regards  permissive  rating,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
does   not  appear  probable  that  persons  will  voluntarily  tax 
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themselves  to  do  that  which,  if  disposed,  they  could  as  well  do 
without  taxing  themselves.  The  work  is  permissive  in  either 
case.  Eating  for  education,  to  be  worth  anything  at  all, 
would  have  to  be  compulsory,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  so 
much  the  more  obnoxious. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  results,  religious  and 
moral,  of  the  rate-supported  and  "common  schools"  of  the 
United  States — the  home,  the  very  cradle,  of  school  rates.  In 
some  of  these  schools  the  books  and  apparatus  are  supplied  in 
the  greatest  profusion — in  fact,  lavishly  supplied.  The  fittings, 
as  desks,  &c,  are  perfect.  In  some  schools  they  are  even  of 
the  finest  polished  mahogany,  each  scholar  being  provided 
with  a  separate  seat  and  desk — a  novelty  to  us. 

The  intelligence  of  the  children  is  marvellously  quickened ; 
the  teachers  give  their  lessons  with  great  vivacity.  They  are 
"  smart,"  if  one  may  use  an  American  phrase.  But  discon- 
tent as  to  the  results  of  the  system  is  very  prevalent ;  nor 
does  this  discontent  exist  solely  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy. 
Intelligent  laymen  share  and  have  shared  it — men  who  have 
occupied  official  positions  which  have  enabled  them  to  closely 
watch  the  fruits  of  the  "  common  schools." 

Presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  directors  of  county 
and  city  high  schools,  assembled  not  long  ago  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  different  parts  of  the  nation,  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberation  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education.  It  was  there  that  the  editor  for  several 
years  of  the  Massachusetts  Journal  of  Education  with  great 
fervour  said,  "A  great  change  must  be  adopted  in  our 
educational  system,  for,  from  the  very  midst  of  our  schools, 
depravity  is  daily  growing  up.  He  had  been,"  he  said,  "  in 
an  official  capacity  brought  in  contact  with  five  or  six  thou- 
sand of  the  teachers  of  New  England,  many  of  whom  were 
morally  unfit  for  their  work,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
State  must  be  shaken  to  ruins  under  the  present  training  of 
American  youths."  Before  he  left  the  hall,  he  said  that  there 
was  not  one  in  ten  of  the  teachers  of  New  England  to  whom 
he  would  entrust  the  moral  training  of  his  child. 

Another  speaker,  Professor  Greenleaf,  called  for  a  different 
training  of  the  young.  He  said  he  knew  of  thirteen  young 
men  who  came  from  one  school,  and  every  one  of  them  had 
rushed  headlong  into  destruction.  The  same  speaker  said 
that  one  of  our  teachers  had  made  to  him  the  following 
declaration  : — "I  think  I  must  somewhat  change  my  system 
of  teaching ;  I  think  I  ought  to  give  a  little  more  moral 
instruction,  for  already  two  of  my  scholars  have  been  hanged 
for  murder." 

Ex- Governor  Clifford,  in  a  late  letter  to  a  gentleman  of 
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West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  used  the  following  remarkable 
language  : — 

"  I  hare  a  general  impression,  derived  from  a  long  familiarity  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  crime,  both  as  District  Attorney  and  Attorney-General,  that  the  merely 
intellectual  education  of  our  schools,  in  the  absence  of  than  moral  culture  and  dis- 
cipline which  in  my  judgment  ought  to  be  au  essential  part  of  every  system  of 
school  education,  furnishes  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and 
the  prevalence  of  crime.  I  can  safely  say,  as  a  general  inference  drawn  from  my 
own  somewhat  extensive  observation  of  crime  and  criminals,  that  as  flagrant  cases 
and  as  depraved  characters  have  been  exhibited  amongst  a  class  of  persons  who 
have  enjoyed  the  ordinary  elementary  instruction  of  our  New  England  schools, 
and  in  some  instances  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  could  be  found  by 
the  mo6t  diligent  investigation  among  the  convicts  of  Norfolk  Island  or  of  Botany 
Bay." 

Notwithstanding  these  barren  results,  the  annual  cost  of 
the  education  of  each  child  in  the  "common  schools"  of  the 
United  States  is  £2  per  annum,  while  in  our  very  best 
religiously  conducted  schools  under  the  Committee  of  Council, 
with  certificated  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  pupil  teachers, 
and  the  best  appliances,  it  is  only  30s. 

The  necessity  for  school  rates  has  sometimes  been  based 
upon  certain  statistical  statements  as  to  the  large  number  of 
children  totally  uneducated  in  this  country,  and  running  the 
streets.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  opportunity  to  show,  in 
the  course  of  discussion,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Horace  Mann 
showed  the  other  day,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  most  of 
such  statements  are  baseless  and  incorrect,  being  founded  on 
arithmetical  fallacies,  which  I  have  frequently  exposed  in  the 
public  press. 

If  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  paper  be  correct,  our 
truest  policy  would  seem  to  be  that  of  maintaining,  extending, 
and  perfecting  our  present  denominational  system,  as  supple- 
mented by  Government  grants  and  inspection,  and  not  to 
introduce  a  scheme  of  school  rates,  which  would  create  bitter- 
ness and  jealousies,  and  be  a  source  of  national  and  social 
weakness  in  generations  long  after  all  we  who  are  here  have 
passed  away.  I  know  it  may  be  said  by  those  who  wish  to 
tear  up  the  present  system  by  the  roots  that  there  is  a  residue 
of  children  yet  to  be  brought  under  education,  but  that  before 
our  system  can  do  the  work  a  whole  generation  may  be  ruined. 
Is  it,  then,  a  question  of  time  on  which  the  advocates  of  a 
rating  scheme  base  the  necessity  for  change  ?  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Commission  reported  that,  allowing  an  average 
school-life  of  six  years,  there  were  only  120,000  uneducated  or 
non-school-going  children.  Even  putting  the  number  at 
250,000  (a  quarter  of  a  million),  for  the  sake  of  latitude  of 
argument,  cannot  the  present  system  rise  to  its  responsibilities  ? 
My  answer  is,  let  the  numerical  progress  of  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  as  showing  what  has  been  done,  show  also 
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what  can  yet  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1803,  the  proportion  of  week-day  scholars 
was  one  to  17|  of  the  whole  population  ;  in  181 8,  it  was  one  to 
17£  ;  in  1833,  it  was  one  in  11  j  ;  in  1851,  it  was  one  to  8"36; 
in  1858,  it  was  one  in  7*7.  In  Prussia  the  population  is  one 
to  627  of  the  population;  in  Holland,  it  is  one  to  81 1 ;  in 
France,  it  is  one  to  9"0. 

The  non-introduction  of  school  rates  implies  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  system.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  extended 
and  modified  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desired. 

1.  The  State  department  never  makes  the  first  move.  It 
says  you  musi  come  to  us;  we  do  not  first  come  to  you.  But 
suppose  apathy  or  real  need  to  exist  in  a  place,  then  that  place 
does  not  make  the  first  move.  Why  should  not  the  State 
department  be  the  first  to  make  overtures  ?  England  and 
Wales  might  be  divided  into  large  districts,  say  six ;  in  these 
districts  "inquisitors"  might  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
office,  not  to  examine  schools,  but  to  traverse  their  districts, 
find  out  places  large  enough  to  require  schoolrooms,  but 
destitute  of  them.  They  might  ascertain  the  peculiar  local 
circumstances  making"  the  erection  of  schoolrooms  difficult. 
This  information  might  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  office.  If 
the  "inquisitor"  said  to  the  Council,  this  parish  requires  a 
larger  building  grant  than  usual,  it  should  be  dealt  with 
exceptionally,  and  have  the  increased  building  grant.  The 
Council  may  trust  the  eyes  of  their  "inquisitor"  as  much  as 
voluminous  forms  and  tables  sent  up  to  them.  It  may  be  said, 
why  give  one  parish  a  larger  grant  than  another  when  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  "  poor  parish ; "  for  in  every  parish 
there  must  be  land  and  houses,  and  the  income  accruing 
therefrom  must  be  going  into  somebody's  pocket,  who  should 
be  made  to  pay  his  share  for  education.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  "poor  parish"  practically.  If  not,  why  are  the 
poor  rates  double  in  some  parishes  that  which  they  are  in 
others  ?  Does  not  an  influx  of  poor  into  a  parish  who  live  in 
the  smallest  tenements,  without  a  corresponding  influx  of 
wealthy  persons,  render  a  parish  practically  poor  ?  "Kate 
them,"  say  some.  What !  rate  paupers  for  education  ? 
School  building  might  be  encouraged  in  such  cases  by  excep- 
tionally increased  building  grants. 

The  second  part  of  the  duties  of  the  "  inquisitors  "  might 
be  to  penetrate  the  parishes  where  schools  already  exist,  but 
are  not  inspected  and  annually  assisted  by  Government. 
They  might  confer  with  the  managers,  point  out  the  advan- 
tages of  connection  with  the  State,  and  give  explanations  of 
the  Revised  Code,  look  over,  and,  if  permitted,  register  the 
schools  for  future  examination.     The  "  inquisitors  "  would  be 
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the  "  eyes,"  tlie  pioneers,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  State 
department. 

2.  Inquisitorial  influence  to  bring  some  7,000  or  8,000 
schools  under  Government  inspection  is,  however,  useless, 
unless  the  simple  system  of  ' '  payment  for  results  in  teaching  " 
is  adopted,  these  results  being  tested  by  examination  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors.  The  Government  does  not  give  the 
annual  grant  to  any  school  which  is  not  under  a  certificated 
teacher.  But  why  not  give  it  to  a  school  under  an  uncertifi- 
cated teacher,  if  that  teacher  is  proved  to  have  submitted  a 
sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  pass  the  examination. 
More  free  trade  in  teaching,  and  less  monopoly,  is  what 
seems  to  be  required.  I  urge  this  argument  in  Manchester — 
the  home  of  free  trade.  It  is  said  the  inspectors,  in  schools 
under  uncertificated  teachers,  can  test  the  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  but  not  the  general  "  tone "  and  religious 
influence,  aud  that,  therefore,  some  guarantee  like  the  certifi- 
cate is  necessary.  But  the  clergyman  is  the  best  judge  of 
this.  He  sees  the  teacher  and  school  all  through  the  year  : 
the  inspector  sees  both  only  a  few  hours  in  the  year.  Much 
may  be  left  to  the  managers  and  clergy  in  selecting  teachers 
who  can  impai't  religious  influence  or  "  tone."  It  is  said  you 
require  a  medical  man  to  have  a  diploma,  and  a  lawyer  to  be 
duly  certified  as  to  his  competency.  Why  not  the  teacher  ? 
This  argument  is  not  sound.  The  medical  man  and  lawyer  are 
not  paid  according  to  results  or  to  their  amount  of  success. 
The  doctor's  patient  may  die  under  his  hands ;  the  lawyer's 
client  may  lose  his  case  ;  yet  payment  to  both  must  be  made. 
In  both  cases,  therefore,  it  is  right  to  insist  on  a  diploma.  In 
the  case  of  a  teacher  there  is  not  this  necessity.  His  school  is 
paid  for  according  to  the  result  produced.  No  results,  and 
there  is  no  pay.  The  best  certificate  a  teacher  can  produce  is 
a  well-taught  school,  as  proved  to  be  so  by  strict  examination 
by  Her  Majesty's  Insjoector. 

3.  Certificated,  as  a  rule,  are  superior  to  uncertificated 
teachers.  To  encourage  teachers,  therefore,  to  be  examined 
for  certificates,  the  old  "augmentation  grant" — that  is  to  say 
the  pecuniary  value  formerly  attached  to  the  certificate,  but 
since  cruelly  abolished — might,  with  advantage,  be  wholly  or 
partially  restored. 

4.  Increased  building  grants  throughout  the  country  might 
be  given.  The  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Bruce,  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  once  said  in  my  hearing 
he  was  in  favour  of  restoring"  the  original  Government 
allowance  per  foot  of  building  space,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  erection  of  schoolrooms. 
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To  sum  up  we  seem  to  require  : — 

1.  Inquisitors  or  surveyors  of  the  educational  wants  of 
districts  of  the  country,  and  of  cities  and  towns. 

2.  Payment  for  good  results  in  teaching  in  all  schools, 
whether  under  certificated  teachers  or  not;  these  results  being 
tested  by  the  same  standard  of  examination  applied  in  all  the 
schools. 

3.  The  restoration  of  the  direct  pecuniary  value  of  the 
teachers'  certificates,  to  encourage  teachers  to  undergo 
examinations  for  certificates. 

4.  Increased  building  grants  everywhere  from  the  State. 
Such  modifications  would  seem  to  give  expansion,  popularity 

and  permanency  to  the  present  denominational  system  of  the 
education  of  those  poor  who  are  independent  of  the  poor-rates. 


The  President  then  called  upon  J.  BURHAM-SAFFOPD, 
Esq.,  Worcester,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who,  on  rising, 
asked  : — 

IF  the  primary  object  of  education  was  to  enrich  or  to 
ennoble,  to  create  high  thoughts  or  high  living  ?  Secular 
education,  it  was  said,  would  improve  the  status  of  the  lower 
classes.  Good.  But  was  that  the  only  evil  society  groaned 
under  ?  The  experiment  of  purely  secular  education  had  been 
tried  in  other  countries  and  had  been  found  wanting.  France, 
Prussia,  and  America  presented  no  examples  that  we  should 
desire  to  follow.  Worldly  knowledge  would  not  empty  our 
streets  and  prisons  of  crime,  violence,  and  misery.  Know- 
ledge was  a  double-edged  weapon,  and  its  abuse  was  as  much 
to  be  feared  as  its  use  was  to  be  desired.  The  proposition  of 
secular  education  had  been  received  with  applause  where,  in  a 
Christian  country  like  ours,  a  very  different  reception  might 
have  been  expected.  This  proved  that  there  was  an  anti-religious 
body  whose  boldness  made  up  for  their  want  of  strength ;  at 
any  rate  it  showed  that  we  had  reached  a  crisis  in  regard  to 
education.  How  could  we  expect  "peace  and  happiness, 
religion  and  piety  to  be  established"  in  our  land  if  we  refused 
to  teach  religion  to  our  children  ?  With  what  face  could 
missionaries  press  that  religion  upon  the  heathen  which  was 
ignored  in  our  schools  ?  The  extension  of  the  franchise  had 
made  the  education  of  the  working  classes  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance.  He  recommended  the  establishment  of 
night  schools  for  working  men,  and  the  encouragement  of 
village  clubs,  reading  rooms,  &c,  as  an  antidote  to  the  literary 
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trash  which  pandered  to  the  vices  of  the  people.  A  compulsory 
system  such  as  that  proposed  was  faulty  in  its  conception,  and 
its  introduction  into  England  would  be  dangerous  in  its 
results.  How  was  it  to  be  done  ?  He  thought  that  police 
force  should  be  limited  entirely  to  Eeformatory  Schools. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  F.  S.  DALE,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Birmingham,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Birmingham  Association  for  the  Extension  and  Amendment 
of  the  Present  System  of  National  Education,  to  read  a 
Paper  entitled  u  Popular  Fallacies  with  regard  to  Recent 
Proposals/'  who,  on  rising,  said  : — 

fT^HOSE  persons  always  occupy  a  position  of  advantage 
JL  who  come  forward  boldly,  with  a  new  proposal,  espe- 
cially if  that  proposal  be  to  do  perfectly,  in  some  new  way, 
a  work  which  (up  to  the  present  time)  had  not  been  done 
perfectly. 

Certain  proposals  have  recently  been  made  for  a  new 
scheme  of  national  education.  Now  we  know  the  weak  points 
of  our  present  system — we  can  calculate,  with  some  accuracy, 
how  far  that  system  has  succeeded,  and  where  it  has  failed— 
so  that  when  men  come  forward  and  declare  with  confidence 
that  a  new  machinery  has  been  discovered  which  shall  do 
thoroughly  all  that  has  been  left  undone,  it  is  not  unnatural 
(considering  the  large  amount  of  latent  hopefulness  which 
there  is  in  all  men)  that  many  persons  should  be  ready  to 
give  up  the  old,  and  to  try  the  new.  At  least  it  is  in  this 
way  that  I  am  inclined  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Education  League  has  met  with  a  far  more 
favourable  reception  than  I  think  it  deserves.  Now,  while 
many  are  denouncing  the  present  system  as  a  failure,  and 
expecting  great  things  from  the  unti'ied  and  the  unknown, 
there  are  floating  about  in  some  minds  certain  vague  and  ill- 
defined  notions.  As  common  notions  are  often  common 
mistakes,  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these. 

1.  There  is  a  notion  abroad  that  the  "religious  people"  (as 
they  are  called)  are  now  the  great  impediment  to  the  spread 
of  education. 

In  attempting  to  confute  this  notion  we  may  fairly  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  Christian  zeal  has  been 
the  life  and  soul,  as  it  was  the  originating  cause  of  our 
national  education.  It  seems,  therefore,  rather  hard  that  the 
assertion  should  be  now  made  so  positively  (and  without  any 
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kind  of  proof)  that  the  very  persons  who  up  to  the  present 
time  have  done  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  are  now  the 
obstructives  in  the  way  of  further  progress. 

A  man's  character  should  stand  him  in  some  stead.  We 
do  not  believe  every  idle  suspicion  which  random  gossips  may 
throw  out  against  a  tried  friend.  So  here, — the  various 
Christian  bodies  of  this  country  were  the  staunch  and  only 
friends  of  the  education  of  the  poor  when  it  was  a  cause  sus- 
pected and  despised;  and  now,  when  the  charge  is  made  against 
them  that  they  allow  their  sectarian  differences  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  extension  of  education,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
demand  that  the  charge  be  proved.  Are  they  to  be  denounced, 
wholesale,  as  unfriendly  to  education,  because  they  venture  to 
object  to  a  particular  scheme  as  an  unwise,  and  in  many 
respects  an  impracticable,  scheme  ?  The  real  point  at  issue- 
is  wo£  "  shall  education  be  extended" — but  "is  it  necessary 
that  religious  instruction  and  training  be  a  forbidden  thing  in 
all  our  schools  before  we  can  hope  to  extend  education  ?  " 

The  captain  of  a  ship  is  not  to  throw  overboard  a  valuable 
cargo  because  some  of  his  frightened  passengers  cry  out  that 
they  shall  never  get  to  shore  unless  he  does  so.  If  it  were 
proved  that  the  religious  teaching  (which  is  now  happily  made 
an  integral  part  of  most  of  our  national  education)  is  the  one 
great  impediment  to  the  spread  of  primary  secular  education, 
I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  allow  that  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  put  aside  altogether  the  vexed  question  of  creeds 
and  symbols,  and  to  say,  "  We  cannot  suffer  this  question  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  national  rneasm*e." 

But  again,  I  say,  let  the  necessity  for  this  first  be  proved. 
It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  prove  the  negative.  We  may,  how- 
ever, confidently  say,  that  by  excluding  religious  influences, 
we  should  remove  the  greatest  stimulus  to  all  earnest,  loving, 
voluntary  effort.  We  should  be  putting  in  chains  those  who 
have  done  well  nigh  all  the  work  in  the  past,  and  who  are 
ready  to  do  the  most  in  the  future.  We  should  be  taking  the 
life  and  heart  out  of  the  Christian  teacher,  and  turning  him 
into  a  mere  hard  Governmental  machine  for  drilling  children 
in  the  three  K/s.  Christian  people  are  not  standing  in  the  waj^ 
of  universal  education,  although  many  of  them  do  feel  that  the 
people  may  and  ought  to  be  educated,  without  writing  over 
the  doors  of  our  National  Schools,  "  No  religious  truth  taxight 
hei-e." 

Another  common  fallacy  is  of  this  sort :  If  the  denomina- 
tional system  possesses  any  real  vitality,  it  will  be  able  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  a  system  of  free  and  rate-supported 
schools.  If  parents  do  really  prize  religious  teaching  for  their 
children,  as  some  persons  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  they  wil 
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surely  be  willing  to  pay  a  few  pence  weekly  for  the  privilege ; 
and  if  good  people  are  so  anxious  for  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  young  as  they  profess  to  be,  they  will  surely  continue 
or  even  double  their  subscriptions  in  order  to  support  their 
own  denominational  schools.  Such  reasoning  as  this  is 
manifestly  unfair.  If  people  have  done  liberally  and  nobly 
beyond  others  in  the  past,  is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  three  times  as  much  in  the  future  ?  Besides, 
is  education  based  upon  religious  principles  to  be  made  an 
expensive  luxury  ?  Is  a  restrictive  if  not  a  prohibitory  tax  to 
be  imposed  upon  all  education  which  recognises  a  world 
beyond  this,  and  One  unseen  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  ? 

What  Christian  men  may  do,  if  they  find  Christianity  put 
by  law  at  a  disadvantage,  is  not  to  be  brought  forward  as  a 
reason  why  our  Legislators  may  venture  to  put  a  tax  upon 
Christian  instruction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  and  rate-supported  schools  would  be  the 
downfall  of  existing  schools. 

For,  let  us  suppose  a  case : 

In  a  district  containing  1,000  children  of  school  age,  there 
is  a  school  at  present  existing  for  500  children  ;  a  free  school  is 
opened  for  the  remaining  500,  and  rates  are  levied  to  pay  for 
the  building  and  the  maintenance  of  the  new  school. 

No  scheme,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  yet  propounded  for 
preventing  the  children  at  school  No.  1  removing  to  No.  2,  or 
at  least  leaving  No.  1  and  staying  away  until  a  free  school  is 
provided  for  them  also.  The  natural  result  of  openiug  a  free 
scbool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  school  where  fees  are  paid 
will  be  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of 
parents  who  had  been  doing  their  best  to  pay  for  their 
children's  schooling,  and  who  now  suddenly  find  that  those 
who  bad  hitberto  done  nothing  to  help  themselves  are  helped 
to  everything,  while  they  are  expected  still  to  pay. 

There  is  a  manifest  unfairness  about  such  an  arrangement, 
against  which  the  working  men  of  our  land  would  protest. 
Add  to  this  consideration  another.  Some,  at  least,  of  those 
whose  children  attend  No.  1  will  be  rated  for  school  No.  2, 
and  thus  they  will  have  to  pay  school  fees  for  their  own 
children  and  school  rates  for  their  neighbours'  children. 

The  truth  is,  free  schools  must  upset  the  existing  schools, 
unless  they  too  can  be  made  free.  Will,  then,  the  subscribers 
to  No.  1  school  double  their  former  subscriptions  in  order  to 
put  their  school  upon  fair  terms  of  competition  with  the  free 
school  No.  2.  Surely  this  is  expecting  too  much.  Now  that 
they  are  taxed  for  the  new  rate-supported  school,  they  are 
asked  to  pay  a  double  subscription  for  the  support  of  their 
own  school. 
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The  assertions  of  the  promoters  of  a  new  scheme,  that  they 
do  not  "  seek  to  interfere  with  existing  schools/'  must  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth.  If  a  man  sinks  a  well  close  to  his 
neighbour's  well,  and  goes  deeper  than  his  neighbour,  he  may 
not  "  seek  "  to  interfere  with  his  neighbour's  supply ;  but  he 
does  very  effectually  interfere,  and  leaves  it  dry ;  so  that  it  is 
well  to  face  the  truth.  The  new  proposals  do  not  go  to 
supplement,  but  to  supersede  the  existing  schools. 

Another  common  mistake  amongst  a  certain  class  of  men  is 
to  suppose  that  a  scheme  of  Christian  instruction  may  be 
drawn  up  which  shall  contain  the  most  important  truths  of  the 
Bible,  and  which  yet  shall  be  unsectarian ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  a  broad  safe  ground  between  dogmatic  teaching 
of  religion,  and  no  religious  teaching  at  all. 

Those  who  fancy  that  this  is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
must  be  strangely  sanguine  men. 

What  would  this  new  scheme  of  Christian  instruction  be 
but  a  new  creed — which  should  unite  all  Christians — a  thing 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for ;  but  who  that  knows  only  a  little 
of  the  past  history  of  Christendom  can  speak  of  such  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  Christian  truth,  as  though  it  were  a 
thing  easily  determined.  No  doubt  when  men  come  to  teach 
children  that  which  they  hold  as  the  Christian  faith,  their 
differences  of  creed  often  disappear.  Those  who  are 
theoretically  far  apart,  and  who  would  carry  on  an  endless 
controversy  about  their  doctrinal  differences — when  they 
come  to  teach  children,  to  tell  them  of  God  and  of  His  love — 
to  explain  the  Bible  histories,  to  speak  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God,  of  His  wondrous  works  and  gracious  words — I  say  when 
they  are  teaching  these  things  to  children  they  find  that  there 
is  no  place  for  sectarian  teaching.  There  is  practically  an 
unsectarian  Christianity  which  every  good  Christian  teacher 
gives  unconsciously  to  his  children. 

But  this  fact  (while  it  takes  away  the  sting  from  the  objection 
made  against  denominational  schools)  does  not  in  any  degree 
lessen  the  difficulty  of  deciding  theoretically  what  is  and  what 
is  not  of  vital  importance.  No  Government,  I  fancy,  would 
take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  drawing  up  a  creed  and 
peremptorily  imposing  it  upon  all  schools.  And  are  there  any 
of  us  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  various  Christian 
bodies  in  this  country  might  be  brought  to  agree  among  them- 
selves upon  a  general  scheme  of  Christian  truth  for  schools. 
The  difficulty  grows  as  it  is  looked  at.  Give  Christian  men 
full  liberty  to  teach  that  which  they  believe  to  be  essential 
truth,  and  the  Christianity  taught  in  our  schools  will  be 
practically  unsectarian. 

Attempt  to  define  the  limits  of  sectarian  teaching,  and  the 
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discussion  will  be  interminable,  and  the  result  will  be  nothing 
better  than  the  stirring  up  of  the  bitterest  animosities. 

There  are  other  popular  fallacies  which  deserve  notice,  but 
there  is  not  time  for  their  consideration. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  one  word  of  a  more  general 
character  in  conclusion. 

I  believe  that  auy  scheme  of  education  which  shall  be 
national  must  commend  itself  to  the  national  conscience. 
Plain  men,  who  look  at  a  thing  broadly,  in  a  rough  and 
ready  way,  must  feel  that  there  is  a  manifest  fairness  about 
the  proposals  made. 

It  will  not  do  to  prove  that  the  existing  system  has  done 
well.  Men  will  still  say,  Perhaps  a  new  system  will  do  better. 
It  will  not  avail  much  to  pi'ove  that  the  children  neglected 
and  untaught  are  fewer  by  so  many  thousands  than  some 
persons  have  represented.  The  answer  will  be,  "  They  are 
yet  too  many."  No  doubt  many  parents  value  religious 
teaching  for  their  children ;  but  a  great  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  suspicion  against  everything  with  which  the 
"parsons"  have  to  do. 

Therefore  I  say  a  national  scheme  must  be  one  which  carries 
on  the  front  of  it  fair  play  to  all.  Here  is  our  strength  to  be 
found;  and  under  this  conviction  I  venture  to  protest  against 
all  unnecessary  refinements  and  limitations.  "  A  conscience 
clause  in  all  schools"  is  to  be  " under standed  of the  people." 
"A  conscience  clause,  where  necessary"  seems  to  open  a  door 
for  evasions.  Better  give  more  than  is  necessary  than  see:.i  to 
give  grudgingly  and  per  force.  Our  anxiety  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religious  teaching  is  put  down  as  professional  and 
a  matter  of  course.  But  let  us  show  an  honest  desire  to  grant 
fair  play  to  all,  and  I  feel  sure  we  shall  win  the  day. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Bev.  Canon  BEECHEY, 
M.A.,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  who,  on  rising,  said  : — 

I  HAD  no  expectation  till  I  entered  the  room  to-day, 
that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  address  you,  and  I  must 
therefore  apologise  for  any  want  of  preparation  which  may 
appear  in  my  address.  It  struck  me  this  morning  that  I 
might  profitably  refer  to  one  practical  instance  of  the  working 
of  the  two  proposed  systems  of  education  before  us,  which 
fell  within  my  own  knowledge  and  experience.  Our  excellent 
Chairman  of  this  morning  referred  to  the  large  body  of 
colliers  on  the  Bridgewater  estate,  but  with  his  usual  modesty, 
did  less  than  justice  to  the  admirable  and  generous  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  collier  lads,  which  with  Lord  Elles- 
rnere's  hearty  approval,  the  Bridgewater  Trustees  have  made. 
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Not  only  are  well-taught  night  schools  provided  in  every  con- 
venient neighbourhood,  placed  under  Government  inspection, 
but  a  very  clever  and  popular  lecturer  is  liberally  paid  to 
inspect  and  examine  these  schools  repeatedly,  and  to  give 
elementary  lectures  once  a  week,  on  all  such  subjects  as  may 
enlarge  their  mind,  and  be  useful  in  their  particular  calling. 
Arrangements  are  also  made,  to  which  I  need  not  particularly 
refer,  by  which  there  is  rather  a  premium  on  their  attendance 
than  any  special  payment  for  coming.  Yet  what  is  the  fact  ? 
Scarcely  one-half  of  the  lads  attend  with  anything  like  regularity  ! 
And  when  we  come  to  inquire,  "Why  do  you  not  use  direct 
coercion,  we  are  met  by  two  replies. 

1.  If  we  use  much  compulsion,  they  leave  our  service  and 
go  to  that  of  other  coal  proprietors  who  may  not  care  for 
their  schooling  at  all  :  and, 

2.  Compulsion  of  any  serious  kind  will  not  in  general  bo 
borne  by  the  Colliers'  Union  without  the  danger  of  a  strike. 

Now,  first,  let  me  ask,  are  these  the  men  with  whom  compul- 
sive education  is  likely  to  be  popular  ?     Are  these  the  men 
who   will  consent  to  have  their  children   taken  from  their 
labour  and  sent  to  the  one  Government  school  which  will 
alone  be  open  to  them,  and  where  they  must  submit  to  tho 
repeated  punishment  which  unwilling  attendants   at   school 
will  scarcely  escape,  without  the  power  of  removal  ?     If  I  know 
Lancashire  men,  I  think  they  will  never  submit,  even  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  such    compulsory  education.     But,  again, 
it  is  quite   clear  from  this  case  that  freedom  from  payment 
will  not  fill  our  schools.     Here  the  absentee  is  not  more  free 
from  payment  than  the  attender.     Yet  one-half  of  the  scholars 
at  least  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  so  liberally 
provided  for  them.     There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  than  to 
assert  that  the   small  charge  for  education    at   our  National 
Schools  prevents  parents  from  sending  their  children.    It  is  not 
what  the  education  costs,  but  what  the  child  can  earn.     It  is  not 
that  his  schooling  costs  twopence,  but  that  the  boy  can  earn 
one  shilling.    Take  the  example  of  the  Shoe  Brigade.    A  body, 
I  believe,  of  600  or  7(J0  boys,  earning  many  of  them  from  six- 
pence to  one  shilling  a-day, — compulsory  education  will  take 
the  earnings  of  these  children  forcibly  away  from  their  poor 
parents,  and  send  them  to  a   school  as   bad  to  them   as  a 
Eeformatory.     "What,  on  the  other  hand,   has  indirect   and 
charitable  influence  substituted  ?     It  fits  up  and  places  in  an 
honest  trade  these  little  fellows,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
they  shall  submit  to  regular  instruction  in  their  night  and 
ragged  schools,  where  they  obtain  a  very  fair  education.     But 
with  regard  to  the  education  in  these  Bridgewater  night  schools 
the  case  is  infinite! v  stronger.     What  will  the  free  and  com- 
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pulsory  scheme  do  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?     It    will  sweep 
away  at  once  all  this  benevolent  and  liberal  and  paternal  edu- 
cational provision  of  such  a  proprietor  as  the  Eaid  of  Elles- 
mere.       It  will  say   to  his  colliers,  "We  will  educate  your 
children   in    our    school,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and  we 
will  make  you  send  your  children,  for  so  many  years,  before 
we  let  them  earn  you  anything.     We  will  break  through  the 
strongest  link  of  charity  and  love  between  your  employer  and 
his  labourers,  and  give  you  in  its  place  a  cheap  and  irreligious 
and  compulsory  education."      Now,  what  in  the  place  of  this 
does  the  plan,  proposed  by  this  Educational  Union,  hold  out 
to  us  ?     It  does  not  destroy — it  most  thankfully  recognises 
this  noble  effort  of  individual  sympathy  and  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  private  employer  of  labour.     But  it  laments 
that,  partly  from  the  want  of  similar  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  other  neighbouring  employers,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  any  sufficient  sense  of  parental  responsibility  on  the 
other  hand,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  educational  benefit  pre- 
sented to  the  colliers  is  lost,  and,  therefore,  it  aims  at  an  indirect 
amount  of  pressure  against  both  these  obstacles.     It  would  first 
extend  the  same  provisions  as  already  exist  in  the  Factory  Act 
to  our  mining  proprietors.     It  would  compel  the  neighbouring 
owners  to  provide  half  time  and  night  schools  for  all  their 
hands  under  a  certain   age ;  and   it  would  provide  a  certain 
test — a  certain  standard  of  educational  proficiency — for  all  these 
lads,   before   they   become  full   colliers.     The   practical  facility 
attending  such  an  arrangement  is  far  greater  than  at  first 
might  appear.     The  establishment  of  the  half  time  and  collier 
night  schools  is  at  least  as  easy  as  for  factory  hands,  and  the 
regular  attendance  of  the  scholars  would  be  effectually  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  become  full  colliers  till 
they  had  passed  a  certain  examination.     At  present  these  lads 
all  enter  as  drawers   to    their  parents    or   masters,    who,   I 
believe,  receive  their  wages  as  such.      Let  it  only  be  known 
that  they  cannot  leave  this  position  for  that  of  a  full  collier 
until  they  get  their  certificates  of  education  from  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector,  and  we  shall  soon  see  them  regular  attendants 
at  school — their  parents  and  the  lads  being  equally  united  by 
interest  in  promoting  their  attendance.    Nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
that  the  obtaining  of  such  a  certificate  would  be  attended  by  j 
any  difficulty  or  any  additional  expense.     All  that  is  nee 
sary  is  first  to  agree  as   to  which  standard  of  proficiency  shall' 
be  considered  the  lowest  that  we  can  allow  them  to  passin;!^, 
and  then  to  let  such  as  are  of  the  required  age,  attend  on  them 
day  of  inspection  at  either  the  parish   school,   or  at  their  own.m 
collier-night  school ;    (if  under  inspection,  as   these  are),  and 
having  passed  in  that  standard,  let  a  printed  certificate   bej 
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given  to  them,  signed  by  the  Inspector,  and  registered  at 
the  Privy  Council  Office.  I  would,  even  go  a  step  further, 
and  I  would  say  no  collier  should  be  employed  as  engine 
tenter,  inspector,  or  underlooker  who  has  not  passed  a 
further  examination,  and  obtained  a  higher  certificate.  The 
lives  of  the  colliers  should  not  be  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  single  man  who  had  not  given  proof  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  all  the  elements  of  danger,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  his  department.  The  examination  for 
these  higher  grades'  might  also,  without  further  expense, 
take  place  at  the  time  of  school  inspection,  and  by  the  same 
Inspector.  Here  then,  we  should  have  a  system,  aiding, 
encouraging,  and  rendering  effectual  the  work  of  private 
charity  and  of  personal  responsibility,  whilst  it  makes  it  the 
interest  of  the  parent  and  the  scholar  alike  to  obtain  the  best  and 
speediest  education  :  in  the  place  of  a  cold,  heartless,  irrespon- 
sible system,  which  nobody  likes,  and  under  which  neither 
employer,  nor  teacher,  nor  parent,  nor  scholar  would  work 
with  anything  like  personal  interest  or  satisfaction, 

The  same  principles,  I  am  convinced,  apply  to  the  whole 
system  of  education.     To   crush  the  zeal — the    charity — the 
earnest  desire  for  education  which  has  so  long  been  manifested 
by  the  friends  of  religious  instruction  and  which  the  religious 
principle  has  hitherto  been  the  only   one   to  foster  (insomuch 
that  not  a  church  is  ever  built  but  the  village  school  precedes 
or  follows  it  immediately)  :    to  destroy  all  that  interest  in  the 
management  and  superintendence  and  success  of  the  education 
in  their  several  schools  which  the  ministers  of  religion  have 
always  shown  under  the  denominational  system  : — to  force  the 
lowest  children  of  poverty  and  moral  degradation  into  the  same 
;  school  with  the  respectable  farmer's  or  artisan's  son,  who  most 
:  willingly  pays  for  his  child's  schooling  :   and  to  substitute  in 
the  place  of  our  present  system,  a  cheap  but  compulsory  Govern- 
ment-supported school,  from  which   all   religious  teaching  is 
banished — to   do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  very,  very  few  who 
really  object  to  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  which  is 
ordinarily  given  in  denominational  elementary  schools,  is  what, 
I  am  persuaded,  neither   the  clergy  nor  the  people  of  this 
country  will  ever  consent  to. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  the  conscience  clause,  in  which  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Morrison,  and  declared  that  during  a  ministry 
of  nearly  40  years,  nine  of  which  were  passed  in  Fleetwood, 
where  every  persuasion  met,  and  where  he  had  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  school  for  300  scholars  on  that  principle,  not  a 
single  parent  had  ever  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
religious  instruction,  much  less  any  desire  for  his  child's 
exemption  from  it,  Mr.  Beechey  concluded  by  strongly  appeal- 
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ing  to  the  opposite  effect  which,  the  Birmingham  system  must 
produce  on  the  parents,  the  scholars,  and  all  the  present  friends 
of  education,  as  a  proof  that  such  a  system  would  never  be 
submitted  to  by  the  people  of  this  country. 


The  President  then  called  upon  R.  J.  GAINSFORD,  Esq., 
Sheffield,  to  read  a  Paper  entitled  "  The  Experience  of 
Various  Countries  as  to  Secular,  Mixed,  and  Denomina- 
tional Education,"  who,  on  rising,  said  : — 

IN  referring  to  the  experience  of  various  countries,  I 
confine  myself  in  this  paper  strictly  to  the  question  of 
secular,  mixed,  or  denominational  education,  both  because 
that  is  the  essential  question  before  us,  and  because, 
whatever  other  lessons  experience  may  teach  us,  as  to  either 
compulsion  or  rating,  this  is  clear,  that  compulsion,  if  only 
the  parent  can  choose  the  school  to  which  his  child  shall  be 
sent,  and  rating,  if  only  the  ratepayer  can  decide  to  what 
school  his  rate  shall  be  paid,  are  capable  of  being  adapted  to 
the  denominational  as  well  as  to  the  secular  or  mixed  system 
of  education.  Which  then  of  these  systems  is  the  best  ?  The 
natural  reply  would  be,  that  which  most  parents  adopt  for 
their  own  children;  and  most  parents  in  the  bringing  up  of 
their  own  children  practically  recognise  the  advantages  of 
denominational,  i.e.,  religious  education  ;  Church  of  England 
parents  usually  send  their  children  to  a  Church  of  England 
School,  Catholics  send  their  children  to  a  Catholic  School, 
and  Wesleyans  and  Dissenters  generally  send  their  children 
to  a  school  of  their  own  denomination.  That  which  they  all 
consider  the  best  education  for  their  own  children  is  thus 
naturally  expressed.  Why  is  not  that  which  is  best  for  their 
own  children  best  also  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ?  The 
plain  answer  to  this  must  be  that  what  is  best  for  the  rich  is 
also  best  for  the  poor,  but  that  some  of  the  rich  wish  to  per- 
suade themselves  and  othei's  into  the  belief  that  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  thus  the  experience  of  almost  all  parents  in  favour  of 
denominational  education,  whatever  arguments  may  be  used 
by  or  to  any  of  them.  When  the  majority  of  pai'ents  who  can 
freely  choose  for  themselves  pi'efer  to  send  their  own  children 
to  secular  or  mixed  schools  in  which  children  of  all  religions 
are  educated  together,  then  we  may  believe  that  they  really 
think  such  a  mode  of  education  best,  but  not  till  then;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  we  shall  venture  to  count  in  favour  of 
the  denominational  system  <  f  education  all  those  parents  who 
practically  adopt  that  system  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  and  thus  by  spontaneous  and  concurrent  action  so 
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declare  themselves  in  favour  of  denominational  education  as 
necessarily   to  express  their  innermost  and  sincere  feelings. 
The  man  who  sends  his  own  children  to  a  denominational 
school  and  recommends  a  secular  or  mixed  school  for  the  poor 
more  than  neutralises  his  own  recommendation  ;  his  example 
is  better  than  his  precept.     But   Prussia  is  vouched  by  the 
friends    of  secular  education  as   the  pattern   for    imitation. 
What  then  does  Prussia  say  ?     Has  it  expressed  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  secular,  mixed,  and 
denominational  schools  ?     Ts  the  opinion  so  expressed  that  of 
the  Government,  or  of  the  people,  or  of  both,  and  if  of  both, 
has  the  Government  led  or  followed  the  people  ?     Has  it  been 
expressed  after  sufficient  experience  of  all  the  systems,  and 
been  so  expressed  as  to  be  a  clear,  free,  and  conclusive  judg- 
ment on  them  by  competent  persons  ?     If  so,  we  may  profit 
much  by  their  experience  and  their  judgment.     Our  Royal 
Commissioners  on  Education  sent  the  Rev.   J.   Pattison  as 
Assistant-Commissioner  to  report  on  elementary  education  in 
Germany,   and  he,  after  remarking,  "  It  is  precisely  because 
the  history  of  education  in  Germany  is  a  part  of  the  national 
history,  and  the   school  a  genuine  offshoot  of  national  life, 
strongly   rooted    in  the  soil,   that  we   may   consult   it   with 
advantage/'  informs  us,  first,  that  religious  instruction  is  there 
an  essential,   and  the  most  important   element   of    primary 
education  ;    second,  that  the  several    States  of  Prussia  and 
Germany   have   tried   secular   schools,    mixed   schools,    and 
denominational  schools,   under  varying  circumstances  in  the 
various  States ;  and  third,  that  the  people  in  all  the  States, 
thus  starting  under  such  different  conditions,  have,  after  full 
and  sufficiently  long  experience,  generally  disused  secular  and 
mixed,  and  come  round  to  the  adoption  of  denominational 
schools,   and  that  Government  by  concurrence  in  this  conclu- 
sion has  only  followed  in  the  wake  of  public  opinion  ;  so  that 
whatever  may  have  been  in  any   State  the  original  law  or 
custom,   the   denominational  school  became  everywhere  the 
rule,   wherever  practicable,  and  the  secular  or  mixed  school 
remained  extant  only  in  the  localities  where  from  peculiar 
circumstances  a  denominational  school  was  impossible.     And 
these   conclusions   are   confirmed   by   the   reports    of    other 
Assistant-Commissioners   respecting   other    countries   where 
secular    schools    have    existed   under   the    most    favourable 
circumstances,  but  where  public  opinion  is  veering  round  to  a 
preference  for  denominational  schools.     It  seems  indeed  to 
be  a  law  of  human  nature  that  where  two  or  more  religions 
comprise  large  numbers  of  the  same  people,  the  members  of 
each  religion,  if  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  prefer  denomi- 
national schools  ;  and  if*  secular  or  mixed  schools  be  by  law 
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established  amongst  them,  they  gradually  modify  them  into 
the  condition  of  denominational  schools.  Mr.  Pattison 
explains  the  different  education  laws  which  have  prevailed  in 
former  times  in  the  several  States  of  Germany,  the  modifica- 
tions through  which  they  have  passed  and  their  present 
practice,  and  shows  that  from  whatever  point  they  started, 
along  whatever  road  they  have  travelled,  they  have  all  arrived 
at  or  are  all  now  tending  towards  the  one  result  of  denomi- 
national schools  as  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  So  far 
from  religion  not  being  an  essential  element  of  Prussian 
primary  education,  Mr.  Pattison  assures  us  that — 

"  The  very  foremost  feature  of  the  educational  condition  of  Germany  at  this 
moment  is  a  revival  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  its  claims  to  educate  the 
people.  It  is  precisely  ^in  Prussia  that  this  movement  has  been  most  active  and 
successful." 

And  at  page  231  he  informs  us  that — 

"  The  matters  taught  in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  the  distribution  of  time  among 
them  in  a  one-class  village  school,  teaching  2G  hours  per  week,  would  be  as 
follows : — 

Religion C>  hours. 

Reading  and  writing    12     ,, 

Ciphering  5     „ 

Singing  3     ,, 

26hour3." 
And  again, — 

"Of  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary  school,  religion  forms  still,  as  it 
always  has  done,  the  first  and  staple." 

Of  mixed  schools  Mr.  Pattison  remarks  : — 

"The  silent  influences,  which  could  not  be  made  matter  of  complaint  or 
petition,  were  more  deadly  than  overt  attempts  on  the  faith  of  the  children.  It 
was  not  the  master,  but  the  school ;  not  the  lessons,  but  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  its  shoolfellows  which  exerts  the  insensible  sway  over  the  child's  mind.  The 
law,  even  had  it  been  strictly  enforced,  was  powerless  to  control  these  forces ;  but 
it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  it  could  not  be  enforced  ;  the  division  of  the 
school  day  which  would  have  been  required  to  keep  religious  instruction  apart 
from  the  other  lessons  was  not  possible  in  the  country,  where  the  children  came 
from  great  distances.  As  early  as  1822,  therefore,  we  find  that  mixed  schools  were 
expressly  recognised  by  Government  to  have  failed,  and  were  only  to  be  continued 
exceptionally  in  such  localities  as  could  not  maintain  a  confessional  school.  This 
rescript  is  the  more  remarkable  as  coming  from  Von  Altenstein,  a  minister  whose 
views  on  popular  education  are  above  suspicion  of  sectarian  bias  !  '  Experience 
has  shown  that  in  simultaneous  schools  the  chief  matter  of  education,  viz.,  religion, 
is  not  sufficiently  cared  for,  and  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  it  cannot  be. 
The  intention  of  these  schools,  to  wit,  the  promotion  of  tolerant  feelings  between 
the  members  of  different  communions,  is  seldom  or  never  attained.  Disagreements 
between  teachers  of  the  two  confessions  in  the  same  school,  or  between  the  master 
and  parents  of  the  opposite  confession,  have  often  involved  the  whole  commune 
in  religious  dissension,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  evils  inseparable  from  mixed 
schools.  Such  establishments  can  therefore  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  rule. 
Exceptions  may  still  be  allowed,  either  in  cases  of  obvious  necessity,  or  when  a 
coalition  is  the  free  choice  of  the  two  congregations,  acting  uuder  the  advice  of 
their  respective  clergy,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
authorities.'  "     (Cabinet  rescript  of  27th  April,  1822.) 
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Coming  down  to  recent  periods,  Mr.  Pattison  writes  : — 

"  Whatever  were  the  follies  and  delusions  of  the  era  of  disturbance  1848-9,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  real  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
came  to  the  surface  then.  The  extreme  party  desired  to  banish  all  denominational 
instruction  from  the  school,  and  to  leave  that  to  be  taught  in  the  Church  by  the 
minister.  The  more  moderate  party  wished  that  religious  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  school,  and  that  the  Church  should  retain  the  right  of  inspection  over 
this  instruction  only." 

And  he  thus  states  the  purport  and  result  of  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  which  then  ensued  :— 

"  In  the  National  Assembly  at  Berlin,  only  a  small  party  was  found  to  support 
a  system  of  general  religious  instruction  in  Scripture  history  and  the  doctrines 
common  to  all  Christian  sects.  This  view,  though  supported  in  the  press  by 
Direct  ir  Diesterweg,  met  with  little  public  favour.  The  method  of  secular  schools 
with  separate  religious  instruction,  whether  to  be  given  in  the  school,  or,  as  in 
Holland,  out  of  it,  by  the  respective  ministers  of  re  igion,  was  the  plan  at  first 
most  generally  supported  both  in  and  out  of  the  National  Assembly.  Though  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  5th  December,  1848,  broke  off  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  prematurely,  it  had  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  bring  about  a  general 
conviction  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  organising  the  Prussian 
schools  on  his  system,  were  all  but  insuperable.  It  was  called  to  mind  that  the 
original  foundation  of  so  many  of  the  schools  by  the  Church  had  connected  school 
and  church  in  many  material  ways.  The  funds  out  of  which  the  master  was  paid 
were  often  Church  revenues  ;  partly  endowments,  partly  collections  in  the  church. 
Many  schoolmasters  are  at  the  same  time  officers  of  the  church,  and  make  up  a 
considerable  part  of  their  income  by  holding  such  offices.  The  school-buildings 
and  master's  dwelling-house  are  often  Church  property,  or  the  church  chest  is 
liable  for  their  maintenance  and  repair.  It  was  considered  that  the  secular  system, 
however  it  might  be  liked  in  the  towns  and  by  the  middle  class,  would  be  very 
unacceptable  to  the  country  people;  that,  were  an  attempt  made  to  carry  it  out,  a 
powerful  party  would  be  formed  against  it,  who  would  erect  rival  schools,  which, 
supported  by  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  people,  would  empty  the  State 
schools.  The  result  of  the  attempt  would  thus  be  to  call  into  being  a  network  of 
exclusively  Church  schools,  and  so  to  make  education  more  sectarian  than  before. 
Accordingly  the  Constitution  of  31st  January,  1851,  contains  the  following 
article  : — 'Art.  24.  In  the  ordering  of  the  public  people's  schools  regard  shall  be 
had  as  far  as  possible  to  denominational  relations.  The  religious  instruction  in 
the  people's  school  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  respective  religious  bodies.'  This 
article  probably  represents  pretty  fairly  the  result  of  the  previous  discussion  to 
which  the  subject,  both  in  the  Assembly  and  by  the  public  at  large,  had  been 
submitted." 

And  Mr.  Pattison  expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that — 

"  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  1848,  appears  to  have  wrought  a  general 
conviction  amongst  all  practical  men  that  the  denominational  school  is  the  only 
school  that  is  at  present  possible  in  Germany.  Secular  education  may  still  be 
argued  for,  here  and  there,  as  a  theory,  but  simultaneous  schools  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  is  not  now  the  aim  of  any  educational  party." 

And  he  afterwards  says  : — 

"  I  will  sum  up  the  present  practice  of  the  Prussian  schools  in  respect  of  religious 
instruction.  Were  the  question  asked,  Is  the  Prussian  system  at  the  present 
moment  a  system  of  mixed  or  denominational  education?  the  answer  must  be 
that  there  is  no  general  law  for  the  whole  kingdom  on  the  subject.  According  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  any  commune  is  free  to  have  a  mixed  school  if  it  can  agree  to 
do  so,  and  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  authorities ;  but  so  strong  is  now  the 
feeling  against  mixed  schools  that  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  this  consent  would  ever 
be  asked,  or,  were  it  asked,  would  be  granted.  By  a  mixed  school  is  meant  one  in 
which  the  teachers  are  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  two  religions.  In  a 
Tillage  school,  where  there  is  only  one  master,  the  method  was  to  appoint  a 
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Protestant  and  Catholic  alternately,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  office ;  an  expedient 
which,  at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  Posen  and  East  Prussia,  has  ceased  since 
1856.  The  strictly  secular  school  was  introduced  into  the  Western  provinces  with 
the  French  law,  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  municipal  9ystem  of  that  law  in 
which  the  commune  is  a  purely  civil  division  ;  but,  though  the  Code  Napoleon  is 
still  retained  a  cherished  possession  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Bchools  have  almost  all  bee  me  confessional  schools,  and  this  without  any 
legislative  enactment,  but  bv  the  mere  current  of  circumstances.  The  commune 
still  remains  a  civil  corporation,  with  the  obligation  of  building  and  maintaining 
both  church  and  school  for  the  inhabitants  within  its  boundaries  ;  but  the  preference 
of  confessional  schools  is  now  so  decided  that  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  have 
invariably  separate  schools.  In  poor  and  remote  villages  a  few  mixed  schools 
may  still  remain  in  the  Rhine  province,  but  they  are  only  kept  so  by  the  poverty 
of  "the  people,  and  are  yearly  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  wealth  and 
population." 

And  elsewhere  he  says  : — 

"According  to  the  system  in  force,  viz.,  the  denominational,  no  difficulty  arises 
in  populous  districts,  where  each  confe.-sion  is  numerous  enough  to  maintain  its 
separate  school.  Compulsory  attendance  is  only  a  religious  grievance  where  a 
minority  of  one  confession  is  dispersed  so  thinly  amid  a  majority  of  the  other  as 
to  be  unable  to  have  its  own  school." 

Again,  Mr.  Pattison  writes  : — 

."  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  German  experience  on  the  subject  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  present  decided 
tendency  towards  denominational  teaching  is  the  result  of  attempts  carried  on  for 
many  years  under  very  favourable  circumstances  to  perfect  the  opposite  system  of 
unsectarian  education.  The  German  school  is  not  in  the  rude  stage  of  traditional 
Church  divisions  upon  which  the  light  of  the  modern  idea  of  mutual  toleration 
and  approximation  has  yet  to  dawn.  It  has  passed  through  the  tolerative  period, 
and  has  striven  to  mould  itself  on  those  principles,  and  is  now  deliberately 
recurring  to  a  system  of  separate  schools  more  sharply  divided  than  ever." 

The  Royal  Commissioners  add,  as  their  own  summing  up 
on  this  head  : — 

"  The  interior  affairs,  i.e.,  those  which  relate  to  teaching  and  discipline,  are 
almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  clergyman  of 
the  parish  is  ex-ojHcio  local  inspector,  and  as  such  has  the  management  of  the 
school  as  well  as  the  duty  of  visiting  it.  He  is  also  personally  charged  with  the 
religious  instruction,  which  is  minute  and  laborious.  He  has  to  prepare  every 
young  person  in  the  parish  for  confirmation  by  daily  lessons  of  at  least  an  hour, 
spread  over  a  considerable  period.  Where  there  are  mixed  schools  for  more  than 
one  denomination,  both  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  clergymen  discharge  this 
duty  for  the  children  of  their  own  denomination,  but  mixed  schools  are  rare. 
Almost  all  the  schools  in  Prussia  are  denominational." 

Prussia,  then,  is  in  the  position  of  the  practical  man,  who 
had  tried  honesty  and  its  opposite,  and  candidly  declared 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  that  "  honesty  was  the  best  policy, 
he  had  tried  both."  Prussia  has  tried  all  three — secular, 
mixed,  and  denominational  schools — and  has  tried  them  under 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  secular  and  mixed 
systems,  i.e.,  these  have  been  the  earlier  and  the  originally 
popular  systems,  as  they  certainly  were  the  more  economical 
svstems,  which  latter  recommendation  is  not  uncared  for  by  a 
Prussian,  and  yet  gradually  in  all  the  States  use  and  custom,  and 
feeling  and  law,  have  converged  towards  one  result,  which  is,  as 
theRoval  Commissioners  inform  us,  that  "almost  all  the  schools 
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in  Prussia  are  denominational."  Prussia  has  gone  through  the 
very  experiments  on  which  the  secularists  ask  us  to  adventure  ; 
the  Prussians  are  well  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and 
we  see  the  lesson  they  teach  us.  But  I  may  be  told  that  the 
report  from  which  I  have  quoted  was  issued  a  few  years  ago, 
and  that  it  does  not  bring  the  result  of  Prussian  experience 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  I  have  not  failed  to  notice  the 
description  of  the  mixed  school  at  Schwallback,  in  Nassau, 
which  appeared  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  in  a  Man- 
chester paper  in  September  last.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  that 
I  have  the  obliging  permission  of  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  to 
quote  from  a  letter  dated  23rd  September  last,  from  his 
correspondent  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  in  which  the  writer 
says  : — 

"la  Prussia  and  Saxony,  in  people's  schools  education  is  denominational,  i.e., 
each  6chool  is,  as  far  as  the  religious  instruction  given  in  it,  either  Lutheran. 
Reformed,  or  Roman  Catholic.  But  I  do  not  know  that  the  lines  are  becoming 
more  sharply  divided.  Mixed  schools  still  exist  in  some  parts  of  Prussia,  where 
the  population  is  partly  Lutheran  and  partly  Catholic,  where  the  village  is  too 
small  to  support  two  separate  schools,  but  wherever  practicable  they  are  separate." 

The  instance  given  by  Mr.  Kay  is  therefore  rather  an  excep- 
tion to  than  a  specimen  of  the  rule,  and  indeed  Mr.  Kay  very 
fairly  says  that  "  owing  principally  to  the  command  of  lai'ger 
means,  education  has  made  much  greater  progress  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  the  Duchy  of  Baden  than  it  has  in  Nassau  j  "  and 
you  learn  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mundella' s  correspondent  at 
Chemnitz  that  the  people's  schools  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  are, 
as  a  rule,  denominational. 

But  we  have  in  the  blue  books  of  the  Education  Commission 
reports  from  other  Assistant- Commissioners  as  to  schools  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Canada,  in  Holland,  in 
France,  and  in  Switzerland.  If  they  all  tend  to  show  that  the 
inclination  of  free  popular  sentiment  is,  after  experience  of 
secular  or  mixed  schools,  towards  denominational  schools,  we 
might,  as  rational  men,  be  induced  to  adopt  denominational 
schools  even  if  secular  or  mixed  schools  already  prevailed 
amongst  us ;  but  surely,  under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot 
abandon  the  denominational  system  at  present  established 
amongst  us,  but  should  rather  endeavour  to  extend  and 
strengthen  it,  so  as  to  enable  this  proved  and  best  system  of 
popular  education  to  become  co-extensive  with  the  wants  of 
the  people.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  common 
schools  are  secular,  are  supported  by  a  local  rate,  and  governed 
by  a  local  board,  who  appoint  the  schoolmaster,  and  manage 
all  the  affairs  of  the  school,  so  that  the  American  common 
schools  are  very  much  in  the  position  to  which  schools  in 
England  would  be  reduced  if  that  national  system  of  education 
which  some  applaud  in  their  writings  and  speeches  were 
n 
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established  in  England.  "What,  then,  is  the  present  state  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  ?  Such  as  to  be  a 
warning  instead  of  an  example  to  us.  Too  often  the  election 
of  the  schoolmaster  is  a  mere  job,  and  his  selection  for 
political  or  friendly  or  any  other  motives  than  those  of  qualifi- 
cation ;  as  little  as  possible  spent  upon  the  schools,  the 
buildings  out  of  order,  the  school  requisites  insufficient,  the 
attendance  of  scholars  extremely  irregular,  whilst  but  too 
frequently  they  fail  to  acquire  morality  as  well  as  religion. 
Of  course  these  faults  are  not  universal,  but  Mr.  Fraser's 
report,  and  still  more  the  extracts  which  have  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cromwell  from  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  school  inspectors,  show  that  they  frequently  occur ;  and 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Fraser's  report  that  even  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  experience  of  the  evils  of  their  common 
school  system,  there  is  a  gro  ing  feeling  in  favour  of  denomi- 
national education.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Fraser  must  speak 
for  himself.     He  writes  : — 

"  Considerable  anxiety  is  being  awakened  in  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful 
men,  earnest  and  eager  supporters  of  the  system  of  common  schools,  by  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rising  generation  are  growing  up  and  going 
forth  into  life  without  any  methodical  knowledge  of  the  Bible  at  all." 

And  again,  Mr.  Fraser  says  : — 

"I  know  that  many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  American  public  schools 
would  gladly  see  imported  iuto  the  system  some  means  of  communicating  to  the 
pupils  more  of  definite  religious  knowledge." 

And  yet  again  : — 

"  From  this  circumstance,  that  the  public  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  divested  of  a 
distinctly  religious  character,  and  practically  give  nothing  but  secular  instruction 
to  their  pupils,  arises  a  state  of  public  feeling  towards  them,  which,  if  not  yet 
predominant,  is,  I  think,  steadily  growing  ;  which  in  some  individual  minds  is 
very  strong,  and  even  pervades  whole  sections  of  the  community  ;  and  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  adverse  influence,  seems  likely  to  tLreaten  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  the  system  as  now  administered.  Hence  the  growing 
preference  which  is  observed  in  some  place3  for  parochial  schools — that  is,  schools 
connected  with  particular  religious  congregations  or  societies." 

And  in  his  summary,  at  p.  202,  he  sets  down  amongst  the 
influences  likely  to  disintegrate  the  present  common  school 
system  in  the  United  States  "  the  growing  feeling  that  more 
distinctly  religious  teaching  is  required,  and  that  even  the 
interests  of  morality  are  imperfectly  attended  to."  But  if  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  offer  little  encouragement  to  us 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  let  us  learn  what  another  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  reports  as  to  Holland, 
where  primary  education  is  both  undenominational,  and  in  his 
judgment  excellent  of  its  kind.  His  report  amounts  really  to 
this,  that  where  a  school  system  was  nominally  secular,  but 
really  and  practically  favourable  to  a  particular  and  predomi- 
nant religious  party,  there  that  party  was  satisfied  with  it, 
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though  it  was  unfair  to  others ;  "but  that,  when  the  secular 
system  in  Holland  was  so  carried  out  as  to  be  really  neutral, 
and  not  practically  to  lean  towards  any  religious  party,  then 
it  satisfied  no  one.     Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  reports  that,  now — 

"  Popular  instruction  in  Holland  is  still  Christian.  But  it  is  Christian  in  a 
sense  so  laige,  so  wide,  from  which  everything  distinctive  and  dogmatic  is  so 
rigorously  excluded,  that  it  might  as  well  perhaps  have  rested  satisfied  with  calling 
itself  moral." 

What,  then,  has  been  the  result,  and  how  do  the  Dutch 
relish  these  perfectly  neutral  schools  ?  Are  they  satisfied 
with  them,  or  is  there  any  tendency  to  prefer  others  in  which 
more  distinct  religious  instruction  is  given  ?  The  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Arnold's  report  indicates  the  probable 
reply  :— 

"  The  able  and  experienced  inspector  who  conducted  me  round  the  schools  of 
Utrecht,  M.  Von  Hoijtema,  in  pointing  out  to  me  a  private  elementary  school, 
remarked  that  such  schools  had  a  much  greater  importance  in  Holland  now 
than  a  few  years  ago.  I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this.  He  replied  that  in  the 
large  towns,  at  any  rate,  there  was  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  inadequate 
religious  instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and  an  increasing  demand  for  schools 
where  a  real,  definite  religious  instruction  was  given.  He  added  that  this  was  a 
grave  state  of  things  ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  very  undesirable  that  the  schools 
of  the  State,  with  their  superior  means  of  efficiency,  should  not  retain  the  education 
of  the  people  ;  that  Government  would  probably  be  driven  to  do  something  in 
order  to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections  to  them.  I  was  greatly  struck  by 
these  words  of  M.  Von  Hoijtema;  his  testimony  is  above  suspicion;  he  is  a 
Government  official,  and  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  experience,  and  weight.  But 
I  do  not  regard  his  testimony  as  decisively  establishing  the  failure  of  the  recent 
school  law  of  Holland  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hour  is  not  yet  come  forjudging  this 
law  decisively.  But  it  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  example  of  Holland 
cannot  at  this  moment  be  appealed  to  as  exhibiting  the  complete  success  of  the  non- 
denominational  principle.  In  fact,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  anybody 
of  public  schools  anywhere  exists,  satisfying  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of 
parents  for  their  children's  genuine  moral  and  religious  training  and  the  demands 
of  the  partisans  of  a  strict  religious  neutrality.  Schools  professing  neutral  religious 
teaching  exist,  but  these  do  not  satisfy  rigid  neutrals.  They  may  profess  to  give 
'  an  instruction  penetrated  with  Christianity,  yet  without  any  admixture  of  Christian 
dogma,'  but  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  it.  Not  the  orthodox  only,  but 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  the  undevout,  the  indifferent,  the  sceptical,  have  a 
deep-seated  feeling  that  religion  ought  to  be  blended  with  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  even  though  it  is  never  blended  with  their  own  lives.  They  have  a  feelino- 
equally  deep-seated,  that  no  religion  has  ever  yet  been  impressively  and  effectually 
conveyed  to  ordinary  minds,  except  under  the  conditions  of  dogmatic  forms  and 
positive  formularies."  "The  State  must  not  forget  this  in  legislating  for  public 
education ;  if  it  does  it  must  expect  its  legislation  to  be  a  failure.  The  power 
which  has  to  govern  man  must  not  omit  to  take  account  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful motors  of  men's  nature,  their  religious  feeling." 

In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Holland 
presents  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  secular  schools,  yet 
those  who  are  there  officially  connected  with  them  are  alarmed 
at  the  " increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  inadequate  religious 
instruction  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  schools  where  a  definite  religious  instruction  is  given," 
and  apprehend  ' '  that  Government  will  probably  be  driven  to 
do  something  in  order  to  try  to  remove  the  present  objections 
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to  them."  In  other  words,  after  an  experience  of  secular 
schools  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  popular 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  them  and  of  preference  for 
denominational  schools  is  showing  itself  in  Holland.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  also  the  Assistant-Commissioner  to  report 
on  the  elementary  schools  of  France.  Passing  over  his 
historical  narrative,  we  may  state  that  first  the  Code  Napoleon, 
and  subsequently  Guizot's  law  of  1833,  had  established  secular 
schools  under  lay  teachers  in  every  commune.  After  such 
experience,  Mr.  M.  Arnold  reports  that — 

"  One  of  the  most  eminent  Liberals  in  France  told  me,  that  for  his  part,  ever 
since  1848  he  had  wished  to  confide  the  whole  primary  instruction  of  the  country 
to  the.  religious  communities.  It  was  declared  that  the  public  morals  were  proved 
by  the  statistics  of  crime  not  to  have  improved  since  the  law  of  1833,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  have  deteriorated,  and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  religion  to  cure  a 
state  of  disorder  which  mere  instruction  had  perhaps  aggravated,  certainly  not 
corrected."     (p.  47) 

After  describing  the  economy  and  good  sense  which  charac- 
terise the  present  administrative  control  and  inspection  of 
schools  in  France,  and  remarking  that  "he  could  not  discover 
that  even  in  the  great  towns,  where  population  is  thickest, 
masses  of  poor  children  anywhere  remained  without  instruc- 
tion," he  thus  sums  up  his  report  on  the  French  schools  : — 

"  The  French  system  is  religious ;  not  in  the  sense  in  which  all  systems  profess 
to  be  more  or  less  religious,  in  inculcating  the  precepts  of  a  certain  universal  and 
indisputable  morality  ;  it  inculcates  the  doctrines  of  morality  in  the  only  way  in 
which,  the  masses  of  mankind  ever  admit  them,  in  their  connection  with  the 
doctrines  of  religion.  I  believo  that  the  French  system  is  right.  Here  it  coincides 
with  the  systems  of  England  and  Germany.  Morality,  but  dignified,  but  sublimed 
by  being  taught  in  connection  with  religious  sentiment ;  but  legalised,  but 
empowered  by  being  taught  in  connection  with  religious  dogma  ;  this  is  what  the 
French  system  makes  the  indispensable  basis  of  its  primary  instruction." 

I  refer  to  the  primary  schools  of  Canada  only  for  the 
purpose  of  mentioning  that  they  have  dealt  with  the  religious 
difficulty,  first,  by  regulations  as  to  mixed  schools ;  and  second, 
by  permitting  the  establishment  of  separate,  i.e.,  denomina- 
tional schools,  if  any  ratepayers  in  a  school  district  think 
proper  to  establish  such,  in  which  case  they  receive  a  propor- 
tion both  of  the  Government  grant  and  of  the  local  rate ;  and 
Mr.  Fraser  finally  reports  : — 

"  There  cm  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  purely  Catholic  schools  of  Lower  Canada, 
the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  carefully  attended  to.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  teachers  are  members  of  religious  orders,  and  the  skill  and 
success  with  which  the  Christian  brothers  discharge  their  duty  in  these  respects  is 
well  known.  I  presume  also  that  religious  instruction,  though  probably  of  a  less 
dogmatic  and  definite  character,  is  given  in  the  Protestant  dissentient  schools.  The 
law,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  to  the  cure,  priest,  or  officiating  minister,  the  exclusive 
right  of  selecting  the  books  having  reference  to  religion  and  morals  for  the  children 
of  his  own  religious  faith  in  the  schools.  What  is  called  'the  religious  difficulty  ' 
only  emerges  where  the  population  is  divided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  where  the  children  in  the  school  are  mixed  in  a  similar  way.  In  such  cases,  as 
we  have  found  almost  everywhere  else,  religious  instruction  goes  to  the  wall.     The 
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susceptibilities  both  of  parents  and  of  sects  on  the  point  are  so  keen  that,  to  avoid 
offences,  that  branch  of  the  teaching  is  abandoned  altogether.  The  cases,  however, 
where  this  would  occur  would  not  be  very  numerous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vast. 
majority — four-fifths — of  the  population  are  of  one  way  of  thinking  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  where  dissentients  exist,  facilities  are  afforded  them  for  establishing 
separate  schools.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  mixed  schools,  with  religious  instruc- 
tion occupying  a  definite  place  in  their  programme,  are  a  phenomenon  hardly  to 
be  met  with  on  the  American  continent.  No  compromise  and  no  comprehension 
have  yet  been  discovered  sufficiently  skilful  to  appease,  or  sufficiently  tolerant  to 
embrace,  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Christian  communities.  It  was  so  iu  the  United 
States  ;  it  was  so,  though  less  prominently,  in  Upper  Canada  ;  it  is  so,  though  in 
still  smaller  proportions,  here  (in  Lower  Canada).  It  looks  almost  hke  a  law  of 
human  nature  that  it  shall  be  so  everywhere."     (p.  313) 

The  experience  alike  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries 
teaches  us  that  parents  usually  consider  denominational  as 
superior  to  secular  or  mixed  schools,  and  prefer,  when  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  religious  schools  for  their 
own  children,  even  although  they  may  not  be  practically 
religious  themselves.  To  us,  who  have  that  best  form  of 
education,  denominational  schools,  already  established  amongst 
us,  and  firmly  built  into  and  consolidated  with  our  social  and 
religious  institutions  and  habits,  it  would  be  madness  to  pull 
down,  or  disturb,  or  in  any  way  weaken  the  educational 
structure  we  have  so  elaborately  and  carefully  raised  in  this 
country.  We  should  rather  apply  ourselves  so  to  increase 
and  apportion  public  aid  to  private  efforts  as  to  stimulate 
defaulters,  to  encourage  earnest  workers,  and  to  reward  meri- 
torious results  ;  applying  pressure  to  bring  the  children  into 
the  schools  without  interference  with  the  free  choice  of  parents 
as  to  the  schools  for  their  children,  and  especially,  and  above 
all,  applying  that  pressure  in  such  a  way  as,  if  possible,  or  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  to  cure  that  great  evil  of  ours,  as  of 
every  system  of  education — irregularity  of  attendance.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  country  where  secular  or  mixed  schools 
educate  a  whole  people  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties ;  but 
for  an  instance  where  such  a  result  is  attained  by  denomina- 
tional schools  I  need  go  no  farther  than — Prussia. 


The  President  then  called  upon  H.  H.  SALES,  Esq.,  Hono- 
rary Secretary  to  the  Yorkshire  Board  of  Education,  to 
read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Introduction  of  Instruction  in 
the  Rudiments  of  Science  into  Primary  Schools,"  who,  on 
rising,  said  : — 

SPECIAL  grants  for  technical  or  scientific  instruction  should 
form  an  essential  feature  in  all  schools  aided  by  Govern- 
ment. 

1.  Because  the  present  system  of  instruction  enforced  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Revised  Code  utterly  fails  to  develope 
the    intelligence    of  the  pupils,    and    is   productive    only    of 
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mechanical  results.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the 
annual  reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools.  One 
or  two  quotations  must  here  suffice.  Mr.  J.  Gr.  Fitch,  M.A., 
in  his  last  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
has  made  an  elaborate  calculation  in  order  to  estimate  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  those  children  in  his  district  who, 
under  the  present  system,  may  be  expected  to  be  classes  in 
the  higher  standards  before  leaving  school.  His  results  show 
that  77'4  per  cent,  of  those  examined  will  ultimately  reach  the 
fourth  standard;  34*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  will  reach  the  fifth; 
and  11*4  per  cent,  will  reach  the  0th.     Mr.  Fitch  remarks  : — 

"  Considering  that  to  pass  in  the  sixth  standard  requires  no  higher  attain- 
ments than  the  power  to  read  from  a  newspaper  with  moderate  fluency, 
to  write  a  sentence  from  dictation,  and  to  work  sums  in  practice,  this 
result  is  not  one  which  justifies  much  boastfulness.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a 
boy  to  attain  this  point  without  receiving  much  intellectual  stimulus  or  exercise; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  his  education,  unless  supplemented  by  the  evening 
class  or  the  people's  college,  by  the  Christian  Institute  or  by  reading  habits,  will 
remain  miserably  incomplete.  Yet  anything  short  of  this  standard  is  still  more 
unsatisfactory ;  and  in  view  of  the  demand  now  so  loudly  made  for  workmen  of 
technical  skill,  it  is  melancholy  to  record  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  our  present 
scholars  leave  the  primary  school  not  only  uninstructed  in  the  element  of  science, 
but  also  destitute  of  that  rudimentary  knowledge,  without  which  all  future  teaching 
of  science,  even  if  it  were  offered  to  them,  would  be  well-nigh  unintelligible." 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  reports  : — 

"  The  mode  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  has  certainly  fallen  off  in  intelli- 
gence, spirit,  and  inventiveness  during  the  four  or  five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  my  last  report.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  In  a  country  where  everyone 
is  prone  to  rely  too  much  on  mechanical  processes,  and  too  little  on  intelligence,  a 
change  in  the  education  department's  regulations,  which  by  making  two-thirds  of 
the  Government  grant  depend  upon  a  mechanical  examination,  inevitably  gives  a 
mechanical  turn  to  the  school  education,  and  a  mechanical  turn  to  the  inspection 
is,  and  must  be  trying,  to  the  intellectual  life  of  a  school.  In  the  inspection  the 
mechanical  examination  of  individual  scholars  in  reading  a  short  passage,  writing 
a  short  passage,  and  working  two  or  three  sums,  cannot  but  take  the  lion's  share  of 
room  and  importance,  inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  Government  grant  depend 
upon  it." 

These  opinions  are  endorsed  by  the  most  experienced  of 
our  primary  schoolmasters.  In  a  memorial  presented  a  few 
months  ago  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  by  the 
London  Church  Schoolmasters'  Association,  and  from  other 
friends  of  education  residing  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  is 
this  noteworthy  statement : — 

"The  experience  not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  almost  every  one  engaged  in 
popular  education,  proves  conclusively  that  the  Revised  Code  has  had  generally  a 
disastrous  influence.  It  imposes  an  unfair  test  of  results;  it  has  given  a  mechan- 
ical character  to  the  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools." 

The  Committee  of  Council  have  given  a  sign  of  their 
consciousness  that  educational  "results"  are  other  than 
mechanical  reading,  mechanical  writing,  and  mechanical 
arithmetic.  The  rigidity  of  the  Eevised  Code  has  been 
slightly  relaxed.  By  a  minute  of  Council,  dated  Feb.  20th, 
1867,  provision  is  made  for  an  additional  grant  of  Is.  4d.  per 
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pass  in  reading",  writing,  or  arithmetic,  up  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £8  for  any  one  department  of  a  school,  on  condition 
that  at  least  one-fifth  part  of  the  average  number  of  scholars 
over  six  years  of  age  pass  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or 
more  specific  subjects  beyond  those  prescribed  by  the  code. 
The  Rev.  R.  Temple,  M.  A.,  in  his  report  of  Cheshire,  writes  : — 

"The  minute  of  the  20th  February,  1867,  so  antirely  coincides  in  its  aims  and 
methods  with  the  views  which  I  ventured  to  express  two  years  ago,  with  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  the  higher  subjects  of  history,  grammar, 
geography,  &c,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  the  intelligence  of  the  scholars,  that 
it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  as  much  in  its  praise  as  I  think  it  deserves. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  feeling  a  little  triumph  at  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  my 
district — who  have,  I  know,  been  inclined  to  think  me  rather  unreasonable  in  my 
demands  for  the  higher  subjects — are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  my  mode  of 
examination,  as  their  scholars  were  in  most  cases  prepared  to  satisfy  the  tests  of 
the  new  minute  at  once,  and  so  the  schools  in  my  district  have  generally  obtained 
the  additional  grant  in  the  first  instance." 

Here,  however,  our  commendation  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  must  cease ;  for,  in  accord 
with  the  incongruity  that  has  hitherto  pervaded  the  action 
of  "  my  Lords,"  and  to  which  educationists  must  submit  until 
a  minister  of  public  instruction  unites  the  two  departments  of 
education  in  a  symmetrical  whole,  it  is  provided  that  while 
any  branch  of  science  may  be  taught  as  one  of  the  secular 
subjects,  yet  the  science  system  of  the  Science  and  Art 
department  shall  nob  be  recognised  during  the  three  attendances 
of  an  elementary  school  receiving  aid  from  the  Educational 
department,  Whitehall.  The  intelligence  of  the  children  in 
the  State-aided  schools  is  undeveloped  by  the  mechanical 
teaching  enforced  by  the  Revised  Code.  The  Committee  of 
Council  acknowledge  the  evil,  and  faintly  desire  to  stimulate 
instruction  in  higher  subjects.  Instruction  in  the  rudiments 
of  science  would  remove  the  evil.  A  department  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  is  charged  to  promote  such 
instruction.  But  Whitehall  has  no  dealing  with  South  Ken- 
sington, and  "  how  not  to  do  it "  again  receives  a  practical 
exemplification,  to  the  injury  of  our  national  education  and 
manufacturing  industries. 

2.  Because  our  manufacturing  interests  require  the  spread 
of  technical  education,  it  follows  that  the  elements  of  science 
should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  The  present  system 
of  science  classes,  in  connection  with  the  department  of 
Science  and  Art,  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress ;  and  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  system, 
shown  in  its  adaptability  to  local  circumstances,  and  the  high 
standard  of  its  examinations,  inducing  careful  preparation,  a 
great  evil  is  in  existence  in  connection  with  it.  Now  whether 
the  fact  be  palatable  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  still,  the  teaching  in 
these  classes  is  in  many  cases  mere  cram,  te  and  the  know- 
ledge gained  limited.       The  notable  instance  given  by  a  well 
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known  science  inspector,  of  a  class  almost  totally  deficient  in 
mathematical  knowledge,  that  had  committed  to  memory  the 
proof  of  the  method  of  adapting  a  formula  in  spherical  trigo- 
nometry to  logarithmic  computation,  which  is  employed  in 
great  circle  sailing,  may  be  the  grossest  form  of  evil,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree  it  most  extensively  prevails."  This  cramming 
system  is  entirely  due  to  the  unprepared  state  in  which  tho 
pupils  come  to  the  classes,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  subject  in 
which  they  are  to  receive  only  twenty-five  lessons  before  they 
undergo  a  stringent  examination,  upon  the  results  of  which 
the  teachers'  payments  depend.  The  removal  of  this  evil 
presents  no  difficulty.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  children 
in  attendance  at  the  State-aided  schools  require  to  be  taught 
some  subject  other  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  hi 
order  that  their  intelligence  may  be  developed.  We  now  see 
that  these  same  children  require  to  be  prepared  for  the  evening 
science  classes  which  the  manufacturing  interests  demand,  and 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  establish. 

To  the  results  that  arise  from  the  teaching  of  science  to 
children,  let  one  or  two  witnesses  testify.  Dr.  Carpenter 
writes  : — 

"Elementary  science  tends  to  develope  faculties  undeveloped,  and  even  re- 
pressed by  ordinary  systems  of  culture.  The  power  of  apprehending  scientific- 
facts  exists  in  an  appreciable  degree  in  very  young  children.  I  am  quite  sure,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  the  simple  truths  of  science  are  built  up  very  readily,  in- 
deed, in  the  mind  of  a  child  of  ordinary  apprehension,  if  only  properly  presented 
to  him  by  a  judicious  teacher.  From  ten  to  twelve  the  observing  faculties  are  ex- 
tremely active,  and  there  is  in  most  children's  minds  a  love  of  simple  knowledge, 
wbicli  enables  them  under  a  good  teacher  to  apprehend  the  bearings  of  the  facts 
which  they  observe.  Teaching  of  the  kind  I  am  now  indicating  tends  greatly  to 
increase  the  general  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  mind." 

Mr.  Percival  bears  testimony  that  the  boys  who  are  in- 
structed in  scientific  studies  become  more  recipient  and  more 
capable  of  applying  their  minds  to  other  subjects.  In  the 
City  of  London  schools,  where  upwards  of  600  boys  are 
taught,  instruction  in  the  elements  of  science  is  given  to  boys 
of  eight  years  of  age  and  upwards.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott 
says  : — 

"  The  results  of  this  teaching,  as  ascertained  by  the  examinations  of  the  depart 
ment,  are  that  tho  pupils  obtain  very  high  distinctions." 

This  testimony  might  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  I 
only  add  thereto  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  scientific  instruc- 
tion : — 

"  Elementary  "instruction  in  drawing,  in  physical  geography,  and  in  the  phe 
nomena  of  nature  should  be  given  in  elementary  schools." 

Impressed  with  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the  Council  of  the 
Yorkshire  Board  of  Education  have  established  at  Wakefield 
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and  Sheffield  a  weekly  professorial  lecture  or  u  gallery  lesson ,} 
in  the  rudiments  of  science.  The  children  of  the  primary 
schools  who  are  over  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  have  passed 
the  fourth  standard  of  the  Revised  Code,  are  assembled 
weekly  at  a  convenient  centre  in  each  town.  At  Sheffield, 
the  lecture  is  in  the  elements  of  chemistry ;  at  Wakefield, 
the  subject  is  physical  geography.  The  substance  of  the 
central  lecture  is  repeated  during  the  week  in  the  several 
schools  by  the  individual  schoolmasters,  who  take  the  subject 
as  the  additional  subject  of  the  Whitehall  regulations  under 
the  minutes  of  February,  1867.  This  tentative  scheme  is 
now  in  operation,  and  we  hope  that  the  direct  results  will  be 
seen  in  the  removal  of  the  two  evils  I  have  brought  under 
your  notice,  viz.,  the  evil  engendered  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  Revised  Code,  and  the  evil  of  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  ordinary  evening  science 
classes. 

The  foregoing  brief  thoughts  and  statements  imperfectly 
express  my  convictions,  daily  strengthened  by  experience,  of 
the  growing  need  for  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  science  into  our  primary  schools.  For  this 
subject  I  claim  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  members  of 
this  Union,  and  not  those  alone,  for  here  at  least  is  common 
ground  upon  which  all  can  unite  for  the  promotion  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  school  boys,  and  for  the  well-being  of  our 
mechanics  and  manufacturers. 


REV.  G.  W.  OLVER,  B.A.,  Wesleyan  Training  College, 
Westminster  : — I  wish  to  speak  upon  a  question  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  that  I  would  not  have  said  any 
more  were  it  not  that  the  religious  difficulty,  so  far  as  Wesleyan 
Methodists  are  concerned,  has  not  at  all  been  touched  in  this 
Congress.  It  is  known  to  all  the  clergy  that  the  Methodist 
Church  pervades  the  parishes  of  this  country  almost  as  much 
as  any  other,  except  the  Established  Church.  From  every 
hamlet  in  which  there  is  a  place  of  meeting  and  a  Sabbath- 
school,  returns  are  made  year  by  year,  and  the  answers  to  the 
inquiries  concerning  the  schools  find  their  way  into  my  hand. 
Consequently  where  the  religious  difficulty  is  felt,  I  may  be 
supposed  to  learn  what  that  difficulty  is.  Had  all  the  clergy 
in  this  country  been  of  the  spirit  of  Canons  Melville,  N orris, 
and  Beechey,  then,  so  far  as  Methodists  are  concerned,  there 
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would  not  have  been  any  religious  difficulty  at  all.  (Hear.) 
Methodism  ejected  from  the  Establishment  has  never  entirely 
lost  its  traditional  reverence  for  its  forms.  The  Church 
Catechism,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  second  answer : 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  M.  or  N.,"  &c,  I  have  never  found 
any  difficulty  with,  and  no  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
Liturgy,  which  is  used  in  multitudes  of  our  places  of  worship. 
Then,  what  is  the  difficulty  ?  The  very  difficulty  which  has 
been  overlooked.  Mr.  Meyrick  has  spoken  as  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  School  Inspectors.  I  submit  that  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  are  least  likely  to  meet  with  the  religious 
difficulty  so  far  as  it  concerns  us.  Why  ?  Because  the 
Inspector  goes  into  the  school — the  National  School — 
and  examines  the  children  upon  religious  matters.  How  is  he 
to  know  if  there  is  any  religious  difficulty  ?  Only  so  far  as 
scholars  are  withdrawn  from  the  examination.  Methodists 
are  not  likely,  as  a  rule,  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
the  religious  instruction  which  is  given  in  Church  schools. 
Religious  instruction  in  the  day-school  is  one  thing;  Sabbath 
liberty  is  quite  another.  (Hear.)  I  know,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know,  that  the  National  Society  has  withdrawn  the  rule  which 
compels  attendance  at  the  Church  Sunday-school  as  a  condition 
for  attendance  on  week-days  ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  clergy 
in  the  Established  Church  who,  notwithstanding  the  with- 
drawal of  that  condition  of  membership  in  the  National 
Society,  do  most  intolerantly  persist  in  compelling  attendance 
at  the  Sabbath-school  as  a  condition  of  instruction  in  the 
week-day  school.  (Hear.)  And  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  nation,  if  it  is  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  this 
educational  subject,  should  fairly  face  those  difficulties  and 
understand  them,  I  hope  it  will  be  distinctly  understood  that 
as  a  Church  the  Methodist  people  complain  deliberately, 
advisedly,  and  only  after  repeated  efforts  to  secure  the 
removal  of  the  evil  privately,  and  complain  in  Mr.  Meyrick's 
district  of  the  intolerance  of  compelled  attendance  at  Sabbath- 
schools.  (Hear.)  Let  us  understand  that  this  conscience 
clause  question  upon  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  upon  the  week- 
day is  to  be  dealt  with  as  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  speakers 
here,  and  then,  so  far  as  the  Methodist  Church  is  concerned, 
the  difficulty  is  practically  at  an  end.  (Applause.)  But  it  will 
be  a  very  false  thing  if  we  go  from  this  congress  with  the  idea 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Birmingham  League  has  been 
merely  the  expression  of  a  spirit  of  irreligion  in  opposition  to 
a  spirit  of  religion.  I  declare  it  to  be  my  deliberate  convic- 
tion that  it  has  been  in  very  many  cases,  and  to  a  very  large 
extent,  a  protest  supposed  to  be  necessary  of  a  spirit  of  freedom 
in  opposition  to  a  spirit  of  mere  ecclesiasticism ;  and  it  is  just 
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in  proportion  as  clergy  and  landowners  and  owners  of 
property  in  general  act  upon  the  principle  so  liberally  and 
plainly  laid  down  by  speakers  here,  that  the  real  difficulty  will 
be  met  and  overcome.     (Applause.) 

The  EARL  OF  HARROWBY,  K.G.,  stated  that  there  was  a 
great  effort  made  by  the  National  Society  to  extend  Church 
education,  and  the  terms  of  union  were  revised  and  corrected. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  which  so  revised  the  terms  of 
union,  and  he  could  publicly  affirm,  as  he  had  done  on  other 
occasions,  that  they  struck  out  the  word  "all"  in  reference  to 
the  children  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  managers,  who  act  as  they  pleased  respecting  attendance 
at  Sunday-school.  If  there  was  any  other  practice  it  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  intention  of  the  founders.  He  was  glad 
the  rev.  gentleman  had  stated  his  grievance,  and  it  need  only 
be  stated  to  be  universally  condemned.     (Hear.) 

The  DEAN  OF  DURHAM  :— I  feel  that  there  is  one  point 
in  our  operations  which  has  been  very  inadequately  treated. 
I  think  the  great  educational  want  throughout  the  country 
has  not  been  quite  sufficiently  dealt  upon  as  a  necessary 
basis  for  the  operations  of  this  Uuion.  That  educational 
want  consists  in  two  things.  I  believe,  in  accordance  with  the 
paper  read  yesterday  by  Mr.  Callender,  and  which  if  I  wanted 
any  demonstration  would  have  been  to  me  conclusive — that 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  our  large 
towns,  in  which,  quarrel  as  you  may  with  figures,  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  educational  deficiency  now  existing,  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  the  present  system,  unless  you 
largely  extend  its  operations,  shall  ever  meet.  A  great  mis- 
take has  been  committed  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Fawcett,  an 
active  member  of  the  Birmingham  League,  spoke  in  Parlia- 
ment as  if  the  dark  spots  of  the  earth  were  the  agricultural 
parishes  of  England,  Statistics  refute  that  mistake.  Some 
20  years  ago  that  was  the  idea,  but  it  was  dispelled  for  ever 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Education  Commission  under  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  appeared  then  that,  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  such  as  Somerset  and  Dorset,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  education  was  one  in  17,  and  in  large  towns  it  ran 
down  at  once  to  one  in  13  and  one  in  14.  With  that  fact 
before  us  it  is  impossible  to  state  that  if  one  in  17  can  be 
educated  in  the  agricultural  districts,  it  is  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things  when  you  find  in  large  towns  only  one  in  14.  There- 
fore we  ought  in  this  Union  frankly  to  admit  that  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  educational  want  in  the  country.  If  we  do 
not  admit  that,  and  if  the  League  on  the  other  side  admit  it, 
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and  profess  to  give  a  remedy,  it  is  likely  the  country  at  large  will 
not  believe  us,  simply  because  we  do  not  understand  or  admit 
the  actually  existing  amount  of  educational  destitution.     That 
educational  deficiency  does  not  consist  in  the  number  absent, 
but  in  the  insufficient  attendance.     What  is  the  education 
which  leaves  the  child  350  days  in  the  year  away  from  school, 
and  where  the  children   attend  at  the  rate  of  about  30  per 
cent,  for  less  than  50   days  a  year  ?     If  this  Union    is   to 
adequately  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  if  it  is  to  take  up 
ground  on  which  to  stand  as  the  rival  of  the  opponent  society, 
do  not  let  us  trust  to  the  excellence  of  the  education  we  give. 
I  protest  that  that  education  is  the  best  not  only  in  England, 
but  possibly  in  Europe,  simply  regarded  as  to  the  instruments 
and  ability  of  the  educators.     I  do  not  go  with  the  gentleman 
whose  paper  I  much  sympathise  with,    when  he    said  that 
altogether  England  was  in  the  proudest  educational  position 
of  any  nation  in  Europe.     I  think  it  a  great  misfortune  for 
this  Union  that  such  statements  should  be  promulgated.     I 
think  that  we   should   acknowledge  that  England  is  far  below 
Prussia  and  Switzerland,   and  infinitely  below  Scotland.     Do 
not  let  us  deny  those  things.     Let  us  say  as  loudly  as  the 
Birmingham  League,   "We   are  aware  that  our  people    arc 
suffering  from  three  centuries  of  educational  apathy,  and  thai 
however  much  we  may  wish  to  bring  in  the  people  without 
semi-compulsion,  we  are  aware  that  in  spite  of  that  we  cannol 
spread  abroad  that  noble  spirit  of  educating  the  mind  and 
heart,  which  makes  a  man  desire  to   do  his  part  in  life,  and 
which  is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  peasantry." 
Let  that  be  our  programme  then,  that  we  are  aware  of  the  gri 
defects  of  education,   not  that  we  think  that  in  any  respect ; 
and  that  possibly  at  present  we  may  not  have  devised  exactly 
the  means  to  meet  these  defects ;  but  that  if  this  Union  is  to 
continue,  we  will  go  thoroughly  into  the  subject,   and    not 
shrink  or  extenuate  anything,  but  that  we  will  propose  such 
a  plan  as  will  bring  education  home  to  the  door  of  every  house 
in  the  country ;  that  where  it  is  necessary  we  will  force  it 
even  upon  the  unwilling;  and  that  we  will  be  in  all  respects 
as  active,  zealous,   and   energetic  as   any  Union  which  the 
country  knows. 

The  PRESIDENT  :— I  believe  we  have  now  concluded  th  ■ 
debates  of  this  Congress.  I  am  glad  the  Dean  of  Durham 
has  opened  Lis  heart  so  freely  upon  the  point  of  our  education.:! 
deficiency.  All  I  shall  say  upon  that,  is  that  I  do  not  think 
a  careful  survey  of  the  papers  and  speeches,  delivered  during 
these  two  days,  would  justify  anybody  in  supposing  that  the 
object   of   this    society    was    in    any    way   to    conceal,   cr    to 
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endeavour  to  hide  the  existing  deficiencies  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  education  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  had  most 
useful  papers,  containing  statistical  information,  showing 
exactly  where  the  deficiency  rests,  and  also  suggesting  means 
whereby  the  Privy  Council  might  take  the  initiative  in  probing 
the  wounds  of  the  educational  body,  and  ascertain  what 
remedies  are  required,  as  well  as  how  to  apply  them.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  Dean  of  Durham  that  it  is  the  special 
business  of  this  Union  to  try  and  grapple  with  the  defects 
and  deficiencies  of  the  present  system.  But  the  difference 
between  us  and  some  other  associations  is,  that  we  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  destroying  that  which  exists,  but  we 
rather  desire  to  improve  it  and  make  it  more  efficient. 
We  have  had  admirable  papers  upon  the  modes  by 
which  the  statutes  that  now  are  in  force  for  the 
half  time  system  of  education  may  be  extended  to  other 
branches  of  the  community,  such  as  the  mining  and  agricul- 
tural ;  and  I  thought  it  a  very  valuable  suggestion  that  the 
half  time  in  the  agricultural  population  need  not  be  half  a  day 
on  alternate  days,  but  half  a  year — that  portion  of  the  year 
when  out-door  labour  is  least  required.  (Hear.)  We  have 
had  many  suggestions,  and  are  agreed  that  we  require  some 
extension  of  Denison's  Act  to  render  it  compulsory,  and  some 
extension  of  the  Industrial  Act.  I  hope  that  in  any  future 
meetings  of  this  Union  we  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
proposal  of  some  practical  measures.  We  have  had  put  before 
us  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  we  have  had  many 
suggestions  upon  which  we  may  ponder  at  home,  and  we  have 
been  stimulated  to  feel  that  the  present  is  a  most  important 
crisis  in  the  educational  controversy;  that  it  is  necessary  for 
those  who  are  really  in  earnest  in  desiring  a  sound,  efficient, 
moral,  and  religious  education  to  be  given  to  the  people,  to 
exert  themselves,  and  to  show  how  the  existing  system  of 
national  education  may  be  extended  so  as  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  nation  and  to  satisfy  Parliament  and  those  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  raising  the  condition  of  education  in  this 
country  to  what  it  was  said  to  be  by  a  rather  sanguine  sup- 
porter— equal  to,  or  superior  to,  other  nations  of  Europe.  I 
will  not  be  tempted  to  delay  you  with  any  further  suggestions, 
but  I  will  now  ask  Colonel  Akroyd  to  move  a  resolution  which 
is  intended  to  concentrate  and  give  force  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Congress. 

Col.  AKROYD,  M.P. : — After  the  able  summary  of  the 
Chairman,  it  needs  few  words  to  move  the  resolution.  The 
main  principle  of  our  Union  and  this  Congress  is  that  the  future 
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education  of  this  country  shall  supplement  and  not  supersede 
existing  machinery.     I  move  : — 

Resolution  L— "  That  this  Congress  desires  to  record  its 
general  approval  of  the  scheme  of  the  National  Education  Union, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  further 
legislation,  for  the  comprehensive  extension  and  completion  of 
our  National  System  of  Primary  Education." 

S.  K.  GRAVES,  Esq.,  M.P. :— I  have  refrained  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress  in  order  that  I 
might  thoroughly  understand  the  ground  on  which  it  assumed 
to  guide  the  educational  mind  of  this  country;  above  all, being 
interested  in  a  large  population,  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  far 
it  was  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  vice  and  the  ignorance 
which  so  unhappily  prevail  in  our  large  towns.  Having 
remained  here  for  the  better  part  of  two  days,  and  feeling  as  I 
do  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  any  one  holding  the 
trust  reposed  in  me,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  though 
I  may  not  be  able  to  agree  in  all  the  points  laid  down  in  the 
charter,  I  give  in  my  adhesion  to  the  general  programme  of  the 
Union.  (Applause.)  There  is  perhaps  no  town  in  this  kingdom 
so  deeply  interested  in  this  question  as  what  Liverpool  is  ;  for 
we  have  there,  unhappily,  no  industrial  occupation  for  our 
juvenile  labour  as  you  have  in  Manchester  and  other  centres  of 
manufacturing  industry.  "VVehave  a  large  and  floating  popula- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  and  we  have  unhappily — I  won't  say 
how  many  thousands — they  have  been  estimated  from  10  to 
25,000  children  in  that  town  unprovided  for  by  any  kind  of 
education.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  educational 
scheme  which  is  proposed  to  this  country  that  does  not  grapple 
with  the  mental  destitution  of  our  large  towns,  misses  the 
want  and  will  fail  in  its  mission.  I  believe  from  what  I  have 
heard  here  that  the  general  scheme  which  is  laid  down  by  this 
Union  is  equal  to  the  emergency  ;  that  it  may  be  so  expanded 
and  so  extended  as  to  grapple  with  the  greatest  blot  which 
exists  in  the  educational  system  of  this  country.  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  present  system  has  failed.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
because  it  has  been  financially  starved  by  the  State.  I  would 
ask  the  Union  to  look  forward  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
the  past,  and  to  direct  its  energies  to  those  improvements 
which  must  be  made  before  any  system  can  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  this  country.  I  would  ask  you 
first  of  all  to  agitate  for  a  separate  and  independent  depart- 
ment of  the  State ;  that  we  may  have  a  minister  of 
education  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  the  state  of  education  in  this   country. 
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(Hear.)  I  would  ask  you  to  urge  that  a  representative  of 
that  minister  may  be  placed  residentially  in  every  large  town 
with  equal  responsibility.  I  would  ask  you  to  direct  your 
energies  to  the  consolidation  and  the  extension  of  our  Factory 
Acts,  and  our  Workshops  and  our  Industrial  Schools  Acts.. 
I  would  also  ask  you  to  consider  whether  much  may  not  be 
done  by  training  ships  in  connection  with,  and  subsidiary  to 
the  whole  of  the  schools  of  this  kingdom.  I  believe  there  is 
in  that  special  field  alone  a  great  opening  for  dealing  with  the 
masses  of  the  children  I  have  been  alluding  to.  We  want 
more  ragged  schools — more  State  aid,  more  local  aid.  We 
want  more  power  over  the  neglected  child.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  word  compulsion.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  direct 
compulsion,  but  I  speak  of  the  indirect  compulsion  which 
follows  the  extension  of  our  Factory  Act  system.  I  speak 
also  of  that  compulsion  which  is  necessary  to  take  the 
children  of  the  State  from  the  streets,  those  who  are  without 
parents  and  destitute,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  those 
are  the  children  of  the  State,  and  you  have  a  right  to  use  com- 
pulsion in  dealing  with  them.  (Hear.)  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  the  scheme  that  has  started  up  in  Birming- 
ham, and  so  far  from  condemning  it  I  rejoice  that  it 
has  arisen,  because  it  shows  an  awakened  conscience  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  and  a  roused  state  of  public 
opinion,  giving  promise  that  the  apathy  which  has  existed 
up  to  the  present  time  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  remain. 
I  also  rejoice  that  the  Birmingham  League  has  raised  distinct 
and  clear  issues  ;  and  above  all,  I  feel  that  one  of  the  advan- 
tages which  will  follow  the  starting  of  this  new  Birmingham 
school,  will  be  that  it  will  draw  those  who  are  anxious  that  the 
children  of  this  country  should  be  trained  as  well  as  educated 
on  to  one  common  platform.  (Hear.)  It  will  teach  us  to  sink 
minor  differences,  differences  which  have  kept  us  too  long 
aloof;  it  will  break  down  the  barriers  of  intolerance  and 
bigotry,  and  enable  us  to  stand  united  in  defence  of  a  religious 
education.  But  while  I  say  this,  I  see  that  evils  may  arise 
should  that  school  press  its  issues  to  the  full  extent.  It  will 
postpone  legislation.  It  may  paralyse  the  educational  efforts 
of  this  country ;  it  may  divide  into  two  hostile  camps  the  mind 
of  the  country ;  and  it  may  take  years  to  decide  which  is  the 
best  system — we  may  allow  the  patient  to  die  of  disease,  a 
disease  which,  if  not  grappled  with  at  once,  will  in  time  eat 
up  the  very  vitals  of  our  country.  (Hear.)  This  Union, 
therefore,  steps  foi'ward,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  right  direction 
for  us  to  move  in.  Speaking  individually,  it  comes  nearest  to 
what  I  think  is  the  system  we  must  ultimately  adopt ;  and  if 
my  voice  could  reach  those  gentlemen  who  are  getting  up 
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that  rival  school — and  there  are  earnest  men  amongst  them, 
most  desirous  of  grappling  with  the  ignorance  of  our  country — 
I  would  say  to  them,  "  Don't  interfere  with  us  in  the  work 
which  we  have  in  hand ;  take  your  own  road  and  your  own 
way ;  open  up  new  fields,  and  educate  if  you  can ;  start 
your  schools,  and  let  it  be  a  fair  rivalry,  and  if  you  can 
succeed,  succeed  ;  but  don't  interfere  with  those  who  have 
been  for  years  educating  the  mind  of  this  country." 
(Applause.)  If  I  know  anything  of  the  feeling  of  my 
country,  I  believe  that  the  principle  upon  which  this 
Union  is  organised,  is  one  that  will  secure  sympathy.  I 
believe  that  the  other  attempt  which  is  being  made  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  this  country, 
and  that  it  will  meet  with  no  success  sufficient  to  satisfy  or 
encourage  its  promoters.  I  believe  this  country  has  made  up 
its  mind,  and  that  even  the  masses  of  the  people  will  re- 
fuse to  send  their  children  to  schools,  however  free  they  may 
be,  if  religion  is  not  taught.  (Hear.)  I  speak,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  for  the  working  men  of  the  town  1  am  connected 
with,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  thousands 
of  them  who  will  repudiate  any  attempt  to  force  upon  them 
education  without  a  religious  basis.  (Hear.)  With  these  re- 
marks I  beg  to  second  the  resolution,  and  I  do  it  with  great 
cordiality,  and  in  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  me,  in  now  lending  myself  for  the  first  time 
to  any  system  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  friends  of  education  must  take  one  platform 
or  the  other — the  Union  or  the  League,  and  I  prefer  the  Union. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  DURNFOBD  moved  the 
next  resolution : — 

Resolution  II. — "  That  this  Congress  earnestly  invite  all  who 
wish  to  extend  the  existing  system  of  national  ■primary  education 
to  enrol  themselves  members  of  the  Union, — to  meet  together  in 
their  respective  localities,  and  form  themselves  into  auxiliaries 
for  united  action,  and  to  sustain  the  Central  Executive  during 
the  coming  year  by  subscribing  to  the  Guarantee  Fund  now  so 
liberally  opened;  and  to  invite  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
religion  to  use  their  influence  in  this  behalf." 

It  is  the  opprobrium  of  congresses  that  they  are  talking 
machines,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  talked  for  two  days  to 
little  purpose  if  this  resolution  does  not  command  general 
assent.     We  call  ourselves  the  friends  of  the  existing  national 
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system  of  education.  By  that  I  do  not  understand  that  we 
agree  in  every  part  with  the  existing  system,  and  declare  that 
it  admits  of  no  improvement,  and  requires  no  extension.  I 
think  that  all  we  have  heard  shows  that  it  requires  consider- 
able enlargement  in  different  directions  and  considei^able 
improvement,  but  what  we  say  is  this,  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  be  improved.  (Hear.)  That  is 
our  issue.  On  the  other  side,  we  hear  the  merciless  logic 
employed  which  would  sap  the  foundations  of  education  in. 
this  country  as  conducted  at  present.  We  must  take  our 
side,  and  I  say  this  without  the  least  reflection  upon  the  Bir- 
mingham gentlemen.  I  believe  their  objects  are  pure,  and  I 
am  sure  they  have  shown  a  large  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
that  they  wish  as  much  as  we  wish  the  benefit  of  our  common 
country ;  but  I  am  also  bound  to  say  that  the  means  they 
propose  for  the  enlargement  of  education  are  dangerous  and 
likely  to  sap  that  very  institution  under  whose  blessings 
taey  prosper  as  well  as  ourselves.  Therefore  I  invite  all  who 
wish  to  be  constructors  and  not  destroyers,  all  who  wish 
to  be  reformers  and  not  revolutionists,  to  join  heart  and 
purse  in  support  of  the  Union  which  we  are  met  to 
inaugurate  and  to  maintain.  (Hear.)  With  regard  to 
minor  questions,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  want  of  education,  that  it  is  this  very  want  that  the 
men  of  Birmingham  have  rightly  seized  upon ;  and  we  should, 
be  blind  indeed  if  we  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  I  cannot  go  into 
the  streets  of  this  city  Avithout  seeing  many  children  who 
ought  to  be  rescued  from  the  course  of  life  into  which  they 
are  drifting.  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  means  at  pre- 
sent of  taking  those  children  from  their  road  to  misery  and 
ruin,  and  I  see  that  they  are  dangerous  elements  of  society. 
Therefore  I  at  once  avow  that  if  existing  schools  cannot  ac- 
commodate those  children,  other  schools  should  be  built  to 
lake  them  in  ;  and  if  existing  means  cannot  persuade  them  to 
enter,  wholesome  compulsion  should  be  used  to  bring  them 
there  ;  and  that  if  these  schools  cannot  be  obtained  by  volun- 
tary effort,  we  must  have  rates  to  support  them.  All  that  is 
bgical  and  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  we  all  admit — 
the  necessity  of  largely  extended  education.  It  has  given  to 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  see  so  many  gentlemen  of 
widely  diverging  opinions  united  upon  this  great  subject.  I 
see  that  this  resolution  is  to  be  seconded  by  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  most  ancient 
pa-haps  in  this  country-  (No.)  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of 
theological  dispute,  which  perhaps  in  other  moments  I  should 
be  ready  to  canvass  with  you,  but  when  I  say  the  most  ancient, 
I  mean,  of  course,  excepting  my  own.    (Laughter.)     I  rejoice 
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to  be  followed  by  that  gentleman,  and  I  can  say  with  truth — 
"  Talis  cum  sic  utinam  vester  esses." 

T.  W.  ALLIES,  Esq.  : — I  have  particular  pleasure  in 
seconding1  this  resolution.  I  must  first  state  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  indisposition  of  Lord  Edward  Howard, 
he  would  most  properly  have  seconded  this  resolution.  His 
medical  man  has  ordered  him  away,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  you.  I 
must  also  say  on  his  behalf,  and  my  own,  and  Canon  Toole, 
and  Mr.  Gainsford,  that  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  meet  here  as  Catholics  on  a  common  basis 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  Established  Church  and  with  the 
Dissenters,  and  especially  the  Wesleyans  who  have  been  so 
well  represented  here.  Suffer  me  also  to  make  one  reference 
to  the  graceful  remark  with  which  the  venerable  Canon  Duri- 
ford  concluded  his  address  to  you.  I  was  touched  at  tha 
moment  that  I  saw  him  come  forward  to  move  this  resolution, 
knowing  that  I  was  to  follow  him,  because  40  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  boy  at  Eton,  I  fell  under  his  examination.  I  have  scarcely 
met  him  in  past  years,  and  now  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to 
meet  him  when  he  was  so  kind  as  to  make  the  observations 
he  did  make.  Let  me  say  on  behalf  of  all  Catholics — for  iu 
this  matter  we  are  of  one  mind — that  my  committee  repre- 
sents the  16  dioceses  into  which  Great  Britain  is  divided  by 
the  Catholic  Church;  and  whatever  our  number,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  we  are  all  one  in  desiring  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system  of  National  education.  "We  testify  on  behalf 
of  Catholics  our  unanimous  desire  that  this  system  should 
continue,  should  be  completed,  and  that  everthing  which  if 
wants  should  be  made  up.  Also  in  their  name,  I  express  my 
fullest  sympathy,  with  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham. He  cannot  feel  a  stronger  desire  than  Catholics  that  every 
child  should  be  educated.  We  have  in  the  past  20  years  made 
the  greatest  efforts  to  educate  our  children.  We  have  to  deal 
with  difficulties  which  I  believe  are  the  greatest  of  all  diffi- 
culties in  this  country,  that  is,  we  have  to  deal  with  by  far  th$ 
poorest  and  most  abject  class  of  the  population.  They  ar3 
immigrants  from  Ireland,  and  not  the  better  part,  the  mora 
educated  part,  but  jDrecisely  those  who  leave  their  country 
because  they  cannot  obtain  a  maintenance  in  it;  they  cone 
to  England  to  win  their  way  by  honest  labour,  and  are  thrown 
into  circumstances  of  special  difficulty.  We  have  thus  to 
educate  a  population  which  belongs  mainly  to  the  Irish 
nation,  and  we  have  to  do  that  amidst  the  greatest  prejudicas. 
On  behalf  of  Catholics  I  may  say  that  so  far  from  fearing 
education,    we   desire  it  above  all  things.     I  frankly  admit 
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the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system;  but  I  desire  to 
hold  fast  its  leading  principles.  They  are  two,  I  think, 
for  it  has  joined  two  things  most  difficult  to  join,  that  is 
the  principle  of  authority  and  liberty  of  conscience.  I 
regard  those  as  its  two  great  principles,  and  therefore  I  am 
attached  to  it.  Religious  teaching  on  the  one  hand,  with  no 
dilution;  I  wish  Catholics  to  be  Catholics;  I  wish  for  no 
watering  of  religion.  I  cannot,  as  an  earnest  man,  endure 
the  thought  of  watering  religion.  Let  us  have  Catholic 
schools,  in  which  the  whole  Catholic  faith  is  taught ;  Anglican 
schools  and  Wesleyan  schools  ;  that  is  my  principle,  and  that 
I  call  religious  teaching  on  the  one  hand  and  liberty  of 
conscience  on  the  other,  and  I  am  prepared  to  carry  out  both 
principles  to  their  utmost  extent.  (Hear.)  I  fully  admit  that 
there  are  defects  in  the  present  system,  but  those  defects  are 
not  inherent  or  essential  to  the  system.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  hitherto  to  make  that  system  universal.  Why  not 
make  it  universal?  Some  people  say,  "we  will  have  a 
national  system  of  education."  By  all  means ;  but  secularity 
has  nothing  to  do  with  making  it  universal.  The  secular 
teaching  will  be  in  your  way.  That  which  we  have  already 
is  in  favour  of  making  it  national.  We  have  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  great  religious  bodies.  Catholics  are  satisfied 
with  it  and  Dissenters,  and  the  Church  of  England  is  satisfied 
with  the  present  system.  If  all  the  great  religious  bodies  are 
satisfied  with  it,  why  not  do  away  with  the  one  fault  of  not 
being  universal.  Let  us  make  it  universal.  Let  us  apply 
these  two  leading  principles,  liberty  of  conscience  and 
religious  teaching,  and  it  will  carry  us  to  the  education  of 
every  child  in  England,  without  hurting  any  oneJs  conscience 
or  watering    down  any   religious   teaching. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

F.  S.  POWELL,  Esq.,  proposed  that  the  list  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  officers  be  approved.  Having  already  addressed  the 
Conference,  Mr.  Powell  said  he  would  not  detain  the  Congress. 
With  reference  to  what  fell  from  the  Dean  of  Durham,  as  to 
present  appliances,  the  hon.  member  remarked  that  according 
to  the  last  Government  return,  there  were  now  in  existence 
inspected  schools  having  accommodation  for  no  less  than 
680,000  scholars  beyond  those  in  average  attendance.  (Hear.) 
Therefore  the  want  for  new  schools  was  not  so  great  as  some 
might  suppose.  With  reference  to  the  alleged  pressure 
put  upon  the  consciences  of  Wesleyans  in  Norfolk,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  Meyrick  desired  to  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  all  the  parishes  in  Norfolk  where  that  pressure  had 
been  applied,  and  then  communications  would  pass  between 
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Mr.  Meyrick  and  the  clergymen  which  would  cause  the  cessa- 
tion of  such  complaints.  He  (Mr.  Powell)  rejoiced  that  no 
reference  had  been  made  to  the  policy  of  the  administi*ation. 
He  believed  that  Mr.  Foster  agreed  with  the  design  and  de- 
sire of  this  Union,  but  in  order  to  carry  his  scheme  he  must 
have  the  support  of  the  public.  Mr.  Foster,  when  moving 
the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  in  1867,  said,  "  Education  with- 
out teaching  a  man  the  fear  of  God  and  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour,  would  bo  of  very  little  use.  To  make  a  man 
moral,  they  must  reach  his  heart  by  making  him  religious." 
(Hear.) 

The  DEAN  OF  DURHAM  said  that  no  one  could  more 
properly  second  the  motion,  for  no  one  had  more  enjoyed 
the  courtesy  of  the  Executive  than  himself.  He  had  felt  it 
his  duty  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  make  remarks  not 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ing. That  was  always  a  delicate  task,  but  he  had  never 
found  remarks  made  in  that  way  received  with  such  generous 
and  kindly  consideration.  He  felt  certain  that  no  petty 
differences  would  prevent  their  combined  action.  It  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose  that  their  basis  should  be  a  broad 
one,  and  that  they  should  act  in  a  spirit  of  charity  towards 
their  opponents.     (Hear.) 

The  Rev.  "W.  STANYER  said  he  had  purposely  abstained 
from  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  but  he  wished  to  say  that 
the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Olver  would  be  distinctly  met 
and  have  a  remedy  provided  when  the  conscience  clause  was 
imposed  upon  all  schools  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Union 
would  not  cease  its  labours  while  he  was  in  connection  with 
it  until  the  primary  education  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom 
was  secured,  no  matter  how  long  it  took  to  effect  it.  Mr. 
Stanyer  announced  that  large  meetings  were  being  arranged 
in  London,  and  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  list  of  names  was  then  read  and  adopted. 

Resolution  III. — "  1 .  That  all  Peers  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  donors  of  £10  and  upwards,  and  such  other  persons 
as  may  be  invited  by  the  Central  Committee,  who  may  join  the 
Union,  shall  be  Vice-Presidents. 

"2.  That  a  Central  Committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Honorary  Officers  of  Auxiliary  Associations, 
and  the  following — 
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T.  C.  S.  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Durnford. 

F.  S.  Powell,  Esq.,  Great  Horton,  Bradford. 

J.  D.  Goodman,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

J.  Cropper,  Esq.,  Kendal. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bigg,  Wesleyan  Training  College,  London. 

J.  E.  Kay,  Esq.,  Summerseat. 

The  Key.  Canon  H.  M.  Birch,  B.D.,  Prestwich. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Norris,  M.A.,  Bristol. 

Gilbert  Greenall,  Esq.,  Warrington. 

Col.  Akroyd,  M.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Murray  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Manchester.  ] 

Eev.  R.  Tonge,  M.A.,  Heaton  Mersey  Rectory,  Manchester.  I   Hon.  Sees. 

Col.  Charles  Ratclifp,  Birmingham. 

Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.,  General  Secretary. 

"3.  That  the  Central  Committee  sliall  nominate  an  Executicr 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Central   Committee,  and  nine  or  such  other  number  of  member x 

as   the   Central  Committee  shall  think  fit,  of  ivhom  two-third* 
shall  be  laymen." 

GUARANTEE  FUND. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland £100  0  0 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  1 00  0  0 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glossop   100  0  0 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P 100  0  0 

Col.  Akroyd,  M.P 100  0  0 

F.  S.  Powell,  Esq 100  0  0 

Robert  Hannay,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Ulverstone 100  0  0 

The  Rev.  Dr. Thompson,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge...  100  0  0 

W.  Romaine  Callender,  Jun.,  J>.,  D.L , 100  0  0 

W.  Cunliffe  Brooks,  Esq.,  M.P 100  0  0 

E.  B.  W.  Balme,  Esq.,  J.P..  Loughrigg 100  0  0 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G 50  0  0 

Charles  Buxton,  Esq., M.P , 50  0  0 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterboro'  25  0  0 

The  Hon.  F.  Egerton,  M.P 25  0  0 

The  Hon.  Algernon  Egerton,  M.P 25  .  0  0 

John  Hick,  Esq.,  M.P 25  0  0 

J.  S.  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P 25  0  0 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P 25  0  0 

James  Ramsden,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Barrow-in-Furness 25  0  0 

Sir  R.  T.  Gerard,  Bart.,  Garswood 25  0  0 

John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Westwood,  Leek 25  0  0 

The  Society  of  Arts 21  0  0 

John  Hcywood,  Esq.,  Manchester 21  0  0 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon 10  10  0 

Edward  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Manchester 10  10  0 

The  Rev.  H.  Tebbutt,  M.A.,  Nottingham 10  10  0 

The  Rev.  H.  Latham,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge...  10  10  0 

The  Rev.  R.  Tonge,  M.A 10  0  0 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Durnford    10  0  0 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 10  0  0 

William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Southport 10  0  0 

H.  Barnett,  Esq.,  M.P 10  0  0 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff 10  0  0 

Rowland  Winn,  Esq.,  M.P 10  0  0 

Col.  Gray,  M.P 10  0  0 

James  Cropper,  Esq.,  J.P 10  0  0 

E.  B.  Denison,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Leeds 10  0  0 
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The  Rev.  Canon  H.  M.  BIRCH  moved  :— 

Resolution  IV. — "  Tliat  the  best  thanks  of  this  Congress  be 
hereby  respectfully  tendered  to  Tlie  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  E.G.;  Hugh  Birley,  Esq.,  M.P.;  The  Hon.  Alger- 
non F.  Egerton,  M.P. ;  and  The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Gowper, 
31. P. ;  for  their  kindness  in  presiding,  and  to  the  Readers 
and    Speakers   at  the  respective  Sessions  of  Congress.3' 

He  thought  it  important  that  such  a  meeting  as  this  should 
be  held,  in  order  to  remove  the  charge  of  apathy.  His  only 
regret  was  that  more  laymen  were  not  present,  but  he  ac- 
counted for  their  absence  by  the  pressure  of  business.  He 
suggested  the  holding  of  large  public  meetings  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  believing  that  the  working  classes  were  en- 
tirely with  the  Union.  He  believed  that  the  character  of  our 
great  statesmen  had  bee  a  mainly  formed  by  the  admixture 
of  religious  with  secular  education  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  this  country.  The  general  fear  of  God  and  respect 
for  constituted  authority  were  largely  due  to  the  same  teach- 
ing. He  for  one  would  never  be  a  party  to  leaving  posterity 
in  the  position  of  the  cultivated  Athenians — raising  altars  to 
the  Unknown  God.  Mr.  Birch  congratulated  all  present  at 
the  Congress  in  the  kindly  feeling  which  had  prevailed,  and 
the  businesslike  way  in  which  the  proceedings  had  been 
conducted. 

CHARLES  MARSDEN,EsQ.,had  much  pleasure  in  second- 
ing the  motion,  which  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 

The  PRESIDENT  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  three  previous  Presidents,  also  for 
the  readers  and  speakers.  He  thought  their  thanks  were 
well  deserved  by  those  who  had  prepared  such  valuable  papers, 
and  who  had  brought  before  the  Congress  such  able  state- 
ments in  their  speeches.  He  also  felt  that  their  thanks  were 
due  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  not  mentioned,  who  had 
undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  arranging  the  Congress, 
especially  Col.  Akroyd  and  their  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Stanyer. 
(Applause.)  Those  who  had  been  concerned  in  convening 
the  Congress  had  indeed  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  its  success.  The  "  Union  "  was  well  named,  for  it  was 
indeed  a  Union  without  compromise  ;  not  a  hollow  Union, 
but  a  Union  arising  from  real  similarity  of  feeling  and  opinion 
upon  the  one  great  question  which  had  brought  them  together. 
(Hear.)     It   was   gratifying   to   see   so  many   gentlemen   of 
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different  religious  opinions  combining  to  attain  this  great 
object.  I  believe  firmly,  continued  the  President,  that  this 
Union  has  a  vitality  about  it  which  will  enable  it  to  do  really 
good  work  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  people.  (Hear.) 
But  we  must  not  be  idle.  This  is  really  the  first  step ;  that 
first  step  must  be  followed  by  others ;  it  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  long  career.  We  have  enemies  before  us; 
we  have  neutral  persons  who  may  be  converted  into  active 
allies  ;  and  we  must  be  up  and  doiug.  It  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  members  of  this  Congress  whether 
ultimately  they  succeed  or  not.     (Applause.) 

The  Congress  then  separated. 


PRESENT  AT  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS. 


The  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  took  a  -prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings : — 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  E.G. 
'Die  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert  Montagu,   M.P.   (late  Vice-President  of  the 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education.) 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  LLP.  (late  Vice-President  of  the  Commitee 

of  Council  on  Education.) 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glossop. 

The  Hon.  Algernon  F.  Egerton,  M.P.,  South  East  Lancashire. 
The  Hon.  Captain  Egerton,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Durnford. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Kennedv,  M.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Pitcairn*  M.A.,  Eccles. 
W.  Romaine  Callender,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Manchester. 

Alexander  Redgrave,  Esq.  (Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.) 
Rev.  Canon  H.  M.  Birch,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Prestwich  ;  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 

to  the  Queen  ;  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
CoL  Akroyd,  M.P.,  Halifax. 
Hugh  Birley,  M.P.,  Manchester. 

Rev.  Capel  Sewell,  M.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 
S.  R.  Graves,  M.P.,  Liverpool. 
Charles  Buxton.  M.P.,  East  Surrey. 

F.  S.  Powell,  Bradford. 

E.  B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  Cornwall. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham. 

Archdeacon  Allen,  M.A.,  Shrewsbury. 

Rev.  James  Bardsley,  M.A  ,  Manchester,  Proctor  in  Convocation. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  (formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector),  Rector 

of  Erpingham ;  Examining  Chaplain  for  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ryan. 
Allies  T.  YV.  >iec.  B.C.  School  Committee. 
Rev.  Canon  Melville,  Worcestershire. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's 

Inspectors  of  Schools. 
Rev.  James  H.  Rigg,  D.D.,  Principal  Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Olver,  B.A.,  Secretary  Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster. 
Very  Rev.  Canon  Toole,  Manchester. 

G.  F.  Flint  (Begistrar  of  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  on  Education). 
H.  H.  Sales  (Hon.  Sec.  Yorkshire  Board  of  Education),  Headingley. 

R.  J.  Gainsford,  Sheffield. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  M.D.,  Goole. 
Honorary  Canon  St.  Vincent  Beechey,  Worsley. 

Rev.   T.  S.   Dale,   M.A.    (Hon.   Sec.   Association  for   the   Extension   and 
Amendment  of  the  Present  System  of  National  Education),  Birmingham. 
Charles  Richard  Ford  (Secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union). 
Rev.  Canon  Hornby,  Rector  of  Bury. 
A.  Redgrave,  Whitehall,  London. 
Rev.  R.  Tonge,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.,  the  General  Secretary. 
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Amongst  those  attending  were  the  following : — 

Aspland  Alfred,  P.E.C.S.,  Dukiufield. 
Ashwin  Rev.  C.  G.,  M.A.,  Whalley  Range. 
Allen  Rev.  G.  S.,  Manchester. 
Atkinson  Rev.  J.  A.,  Longsight. 
Anson  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.,  Rusholme. 
Airy  Rev.  J.  P.,  M.A.,  Stretford. 
Albury  W.  J.,  M.D.,  Broughton  Lane. 

Briggs  Thomas  (merchant),  64,  Cannon-street,  Manchester. 

Burgess  Rev.  R.  B.,  Birmingham. 

Booth  Rev.  J.  E.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Bradley  Rev.  J.,  Walsall. 

Bownass  W.  H.,  Bacup. 

Bradshaw  John,  J.P.,  Knowle,  Guildford. 

Bradshaw  Rev.  S.,  Didsbury. 

Birley  Rev.  R..  M.A.,  Hulme. 

Bedford  Rev.  John,  18,  Acomb-street,  Manchester. 

Bradon  H.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Butcher  Rev.  J.  H.,  Vicar  of  Ramsbottom. 

Beswick  Rev.  H. ,  Salford. 

Burfield  Rev.  Canon,  Bradford. 

Browne  Rev.  Canon,  Leeds. 

Bishop  Rev.  Edward,  11,  Brunswick-street,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock 

Birley  Rev.  J.  S.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Bolton-le-Moors. 

Birchall  Rev.  J.,  Accrington. 

Birley  T.  H.,  J.P,  Manchester. 

Batley  Rev.  G.,  Liverpool. 

Binyon  Alfred,  Bowdon. 

Brown  William  (Halifax  Teachers'  Association),  Halifax. 

Broekbank  P.,  Higher  Broughton. 

Branfoot  Rev.  T.  R.,  Lymm,  near  Warrington. 

Bancroft  George,  Manchester. 

Bellhouse  E.  T.,  Sale  Heys,  Sale. 

Billington  Rev.  T.,  Hume. 

Booth  H.,  High-street,  Manchester. 

Barton  Edwin,  43,  Market-street,  Manchester. 

Bell  John,  Manchester. 

Barber  G.  E.,  Smcdley  Lane,  Manchester. 

Beever  John,  Pendleton. 

Baker  J.  P.,  V.P.  Training  College,  Warrington. 

Burgess  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  Birmingham. 

Chippendale  Rev.  J.,  St.  Luke's  Rectory,  Chester. 

Chope  Rev.  T. ,  3,  Ivy  Terrace,  Harpurhey. 

Corser  Rev.  R.  K.,  M.A.,  Stand. 

Collinge  James,  Manchester. 

Crossly  George,  Prestwich. 

Chalmer  Rev.  E.  B.,  M.A.,  Sharrow,  Sheffield. 

Clarke  Rev.  J.  E.,  Derby. 

Cromwell  Rev.  Canon. 

Cleckdunz  H.  G,  63,  Faulkner-street,  Manchester. 

Coghlan  Rev.  W.,  Manchester. 

Chadwick  Rev.  J.  H.,  Heywood. 

Cooper  J.  V.,  Manchester. 

Cropper  James,  J.P.,  Kendal. 

Cochrane  Rev.  J.  H.  D.,  Stockport. 

Calvert  P.  Crace,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Manchester.     , 
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Davies  Rev.  F.  W.,  11,  Tenriffe-street,  Bolton. 

Dale  Thomas,  Blackley. 

Dilks  Eev.  T.,  174,  Albernarle-street,  Asliton. 

Dale  Mr.,  Blackley. 

Dunderdale  Rev.  William,  Accrington  (Great  Harwood). 

Dixon  W.  P.,  Fallowfield,  Manchester. 

Doyle  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Salford. 

Derbyshire  William,  Cheetham. 

Duckers  James,  Ardwick. 

Daniel  Rev.  James,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester. 

Dalley  T.,  2C>,  Bond-street,  Manchester. 

Dods  J.  S.,  Manchester. 

Davenport  H.,  Sale. 

Ellison  Rev.  J.  A.,  Manchester. 
Edwards  Rev.  William,  Manchester. 
Esdaile  George,  C.E.,  Manchester. 
Ellison  Rev.  D.,  Tintwistle. 
Evill  A.,  3,  Lloyd-street. 
Edwards  George,  Higher  Broughton. 
Earnshaw  Rev.  J.,  M.A.,  Rock  Ferry. 
Elyy  Rev.  J.  M.,  Manchester. 
Eastwood  John,  Haslingden. 

Foster  P.  Le  Neve,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

Fisher  Rev.  F.  C,  M.A.,  R.D.,  Burton-upon-Trent. 

Fisher  G.  F.,  Manchester. 

Fraser  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Ardwick. 

Francis  Rev.  A.  E.,  Eccles. 

Fletcher  Rev.  G.,  Swinton,  near  Manchester. 

Fell  John,  03,  Faulkner-street,  Manchester. 

Farnworth  Joshua,  Heaton  Norris. 

Fisher  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.,  Blackley.  : 

Field  O,  Nottingham. 

Farrer  J.,  Moor  End,  Kersal. 

Green  Rev.  S.  G.,  B.A.,  President,  Theological  Professor,  Baptist  College, 

Rawdon,  Leeds.  ' 

Gedge  Sydney,  M.A.,  Witcham  Hall,  Surrey. 
Garatt  Rev.  H.  W.,  Manchester. 
Green  Rev.  Richard,  Manchester. 
Gornall  Rev.  John  (R.C.),  Ancoats. 
Guest  Rev.  T.  H.,  Cheetham. 
Gough  William,  Birmingham. 
Goodwin  Rev.  John,  Moston. 
Garrett  Rev.  C,  Manchester. 
Goulden  W.  W.,  Salford. 

Gee  William  (Certificated  Science  Master),  Hyde. 
Greenwood  J.  G  ,  Fallowfield. 
Grigg  Allan,  Fallowfield. 

Gibbs  George  (Deputation  from  Working  Men's  College),  Halifax. 
Gallie  James  (Head  Master  of  Cathedral  School),  Ripon,  York. 
Geden  Rev.  J.  D.,  Didsbury. 
Gadd  Rev.  C.  J.,  Salford. 
Goodwin  J.  W.,  4,  Dalton  Place,  Old  Trafford. 
Grindrori  J.,  Smedley  View,  Manchester. 
Garratt  John,  D.D.,  Manchester. 

Hardcastle  E.,  Manchester. 

Hoylel.  (manufacturer),  Manchester. 

Hutchinson  W.,  Newton  Heath. 

Hill  Rev.  F.,  B.A.,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 

Hodge  Rev.  C.  D.,  Pendlebury. 
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Harvey  Rev.  Gilbert,  Beard  wood,  Blackburn. 
Harmer  Key.  H.  M.,  B.A.,  Pendleton. 
Haworth  Rev.  A.,  Manchester. 
Holmes  Rev.  C.  R.,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Halifax. 
Hope  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Vicarage,  Halifax. 
Haslam  James,  Seedley,  Pendleton. 
Hodgson  W.  B.,  LL.D.,  London. 
Harris  Rev.  S.,  M.A.,  Manchester. 
Heeley  Ed.,  Birmingham. 
Hewlett  Rev.  E.,  M.A.,  Manchester. 
Hanson  T.  A.,  Crumpsall. 
Haworth  S.  E.,  Kersal  Moor. 
Howarth  H.  H.,  Rochdale. 
Hand  Samuel,  Manchester. 

Haliday  Rev.  George,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  Manchester. 
Heath  F.  A.,  M.D.,  Manchester. 
Heys  Rev.  H.,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 
Halkett  M.,  Chester. 
Hibbert  James,  Manchester. 
Huntington  Rev.  G.  F.,  M.A.,  Manchester. 
Hoi^nby  Rev.  William,  St.  Michael's-on-Wyre. 
,  Hubbert  Rev.  C.  A.,  Slaithwaite,  Huddersfield. 
Hargreaves  G.  J.,  Manchester. 

Jenome  A.,  Manchester. 

Jessop  Rev.  William,  Stockport. 

Jackson  Rev.  W.,  Governor,  Didsbury  College. 

Jourdain  Rev.  F.,  Sheffield. 

Johnstone  H.  A.,  Didsbury. 

Johnson  E.  R.,  Northenden. 

Jardine  Rev.  Robert,  Hulme. 

Kendall  Rev.  J.  H,  Stalybridge. 

King  Rev.  William,  Stretford. 

Kidd  Rev.  W.  J.,  Didsbury. 

Kelly  Rev.  J.  D:,  M.A.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Kershaw  Rev.  Canon,  Barton-upon-Irwell. 

Kirkham  Rev.  T.,  B.A.,  Manchester. 

King  W.  O.  M.  (Her  Majesty's  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories),  Manchester, 

King  Rev.  W.  W.,  Oxford. 

Krauss  J.  S.,  Wilmslow. 

Knapp  Rev.  F.,  Hulme. 

Lomax  Rev.  C.  H,  Clayton,  near  Manchester. 
Liptrott  Rev.  P.,  Ancoats. 
Lamb  Rev.  Robert,  Manchester. 
Leighton  Rev.  James,  Fleetwood. 
Lees  Rev.  William,  Lytham. 
Lindsay  Rev.  Thomas,  Manchester. 
Lawther  M.  A.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Lowe  James,  Manchester. 

Maclure  J.  W.,  J.P.,  Manchester. 

Marsden  George,  Barton-upon-Irwell. 

Milward  Rev.  H.  C,  St.  Clement's,  Birmingham. 

Morrison  Rev.  W.  K.,  Vicar,  Halifax. 

Mocatta  Rev.  W.  A.,  St.  Helens. 

Milne  George,  Harpurhey. 

Mc.Cibbin  Rev.  J.,  Bacup. 

Motler  Canon,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Mumby  F.  J.,  37,  Cross-street,  Manchester.  I 

Martin  Rev.  J.,  Altrincham. 

Morley  Rev.  T.  A. ,  Pendleton. 

Marshall  J.  G.,  J.P.,  Leeds. 
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Mozley  Rev.  A.,  Westminster. 

Mainwaring  F.,  Rhvl. 

Mellor  Rev.  G.,  Salford. 

Marber  D.  J.,  Hyde. 

Macintosh  W.,  Prescott. 

Massingham  Rev.  Dr.,  Warrington. 

Mayson  J.  S.,  J.P.,  Fallowfield. 

Mathews  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.,  43,  Market-street,  Manchester. 

Maycock  Benjamin  T.  H.,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 

Moss  J.  W.  (Peter-street  School),  Manchester. 

Mellis  J.,  Manchester. 

Molloy  P.  G.,  M.D.,  Manchester. 

Maberley  Rev.  F.  C,  M.A.,  Manchester. 

Mordacque  Rev.  L.  H.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Haslingden. 

M'Cartie  Rev.  — ,  Carlisle. 

Mayall  S.  R.,  Old  Trafford. 

Moon  Jonas.  Manchester. 

Morton  J.  H.,  Gorton. 

Miall  William,  York-street,  Manchester. 

Mothersill  J.,  Jan.,  Manchester. 

Morgan  H.  C,  Manchester. 

Mesby  Rev.  G.  K.,  Pendleton. 

Norman  Rev.  D.  R.,  Vicar  of  Middleton,  Wirksworth. 
Nield  Mr.  Councillor,  Manchester. 

Oyston  Rev.  George,  B.A.,  Assistant  Tutor,  Didsbury  College. 

Pearse  Edm.,  Sec.  South  Sussex  Association. 

Pocklington  Rev.  J.  N.,  St.  Michael's,  Hulme. 

Pettitt  Rev.  George,  Vicar,  St.  Jude's,  Birmingham. 

Pooley  Charles,  Manchester. 

Phillips  Rev.  Henry,  Darlington. 

Pope  Rev.  W.  B.,  Didsbury. 

Pearson  Rev.  John,  Newton  Heath. 

Penrhyn  Rev.  Oswald,  Huyton  Vicarage,  near  Liverpool. 

Phillips  Mr.,  4,  Queen's  Chambers,  Manchester. 

Price  Rev.  H.  M.  C,  M.A. ,  Droylsden. 

Phyllin  Thomas,  Moston. 

Quinnev  William,  Town  Hall,  Bradford. 

Quinn  F.  B.  W.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Market  Drayton. 

Ramsey  Rev.  D.  S.,  Crescent,  Salford. 

Richardson  George  (solicitor).  Manchester. 

Ramsden  James  (.Mayor),  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Ryder  T.  D.,  7,  St.  James's  Square. 

Rigby  Rev.  T.  Burns,  Batley. 

Riehson  Rev.  Canon,  Manchester. 

Robinson  Edward,  Head  Master,  Bluecoat  School,  York. 

Robson  Rev.  E.  H.,  St.  John's,  Pendlebury. 

RadclirTe  Rev.  William  T,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Manchester. 

Ralph  John,  8,  Brunswick  Place,  Leeds. 

Ripley  Henry  W.,  Lightcliffe. 

Race  Roger,  Manchester. 

Robinson  W.  Manchester. 

Reynolds  Rtv.  G.  W.,  Manchester. 

Roberts  Rev.  W.  J.,  Eccles. 

Ross  Rev.  J.  M.,  Manchester. 

Roberts  Rev.  C.  P.,  Walmersley. 

Smith  J.  L.  Clifford,  Halifax. 
Sherwood  James,  19,  Green-street,  Ardwick. 
Sharwood  Revt  J.  H.,  Vicar  of  Walsall. 
Sykes  Richard,  jun.,  J.P.,  Edgeley. 
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Strong  Eev.  W.  H.,  Withington,  near  Manchester. 

Stubbs  Eev.  H.  C,  Principal  Training  College,  Warrington. 

Shuttleworth  Bi  chard,  Manchester. 

Sheehan  Very  Eev.  Canon,  Manchester. 

Stephens  Eev.  J.  D.,  Birkdale  Terrace,  Manchester. 

Souchay  C.  (merchant),  Peter-street,  Manchester. 

Shaw  Eev.  J.  M.,  B.A.,  Pendlebury. 

Scruter  Eev.  W.  B.,  Bradford. 

Simpson  Henry,  M.D.,  Brighton  Place,  Oxford  Eoad,  Manchester. 

Swallow  Charles,  Manchester. 

Smith  George,  Greenheyg,  Manchester. 

Stowell  Eev.  T.  A.,  M.A.,  Salford. 

Slotteby  W.,  Lipton,  Huddersfield. 

Slugg  J.  T.,  F.E.A.S.,  Stretford  Eoad,  Manchester. 

Shaw  James,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock. 

Saffenrenter  Eev.  G.  (EC),  Manchester. 

Snow  Eev.  Thomas,  Salford. 

Sutcliffe  J.  S.,  J.P.,  Bacup. 

Safford  J.B.,  F.G.S.,  Worcester. 

Slack  Eev.  W.  D.  L.,  Leek,  Staffordshire. 

Simpson  Z.,  Stretford. 

Salt  J.,  jun.,  Manchester. 

Salter  Edward  (British  School  Inspector),  Manchester. 

Sale  Eev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Sheffield. 

Scott  Eev.  G.,  D.D.,  Bury. 

Taylor  Eev.  W.  H.,  3,  Shakspeare  Terrace. 

Tetley  Eev.  Jos.  D.,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Bolton. 

Tindall  Eev.  E.  A.,  St.  Stephen's.  Manchester. 

Tucker  Eev.  Arthur,  Halliwell,  Bolton. 

Twist  K.,  Manchester. 

Twist  Eev.  J.  J.,  M.A.,  Manchester. 

Troutbeck  Eev.  J.  (Minor  Canon),  Manchester. 

Taylor  James,  Bolton. 

Tattersall  James,  Cross-street,  Manchester, 

Train  W.  H.  J.,  Pendleton. 

Thornton  J.,  Little  Bolton. 

White  Eev.  Thomas,  96,  Embden-street,  Manchester. 

White  Eev.  Thomas,  St.  Ann's,  Bolton. 

Walter  Eev.  William,  St.  Mary's,  Oldham. 

Watts  G.  F.,  Manchester. 

Walker  Eev.  J.  E.,  Heywood. 

Ward  James  C,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 

Woodhouse  Eev.  F.  C,  Manchester. 

Whitelegge  Eev.  Canon,  Manchester. 

Ward  Eev.  J.,  Pendleton. 

Wilson  Eev.  Thomas,  Clifton,  Manchester. 

Whitley  Eev.  John,  Newton-le-Willows. 

Watson  Eev.  John,  Ardwick,  Manchester. 

Wright  J.  B.,  235,  Brunswick-street,  Manchester. 

Wilkinson  B.  G.  (Assistant  Clerical  Tutor),  Didsbury  College. 

Whitworth  Henry,  Patricrofr. 

Wetherell  Eev.  J.  C,  M.A.,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

Williams  Henry,  Edgeley,  Stockport. 

Wilson  James,  Moses  Gate,  Farnworth. 

Wren  John,  129,  Badnor-street,  Hulme. 

Whitelegg  T.,  Moss  Lane  West. 

Wood  Eev.  C.  N.,  Hulme. 

Warr  W.,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

AND   MANY   OTHEKS. 


APPENDIX. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION     UNION    LEAFLETS. —No.     I. 


THE    SCHEMES    OF    THE    LEAGUE    AND    UNION 
COMPARED. 

The  "National  Education  League"  and  the  "National  Education  Union" 
have  a  common  object :  to  secure  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  country. 

They  are  agreed  that  this  has  not  yet  been  accomplished  ;  and  that  in  order  to 
its  accomplishment,  both  the  school  attendance  of  children  and  the  supply  of  good 
schools  must  be  somehow  largely  increased. 

So  far  they  are  agreed  ;  but  here  their  agreement  ends. 

As  regards  the  means  whereby  this  common  object  may  be  best  attained,  and  as 
regards  the  principles  on  which  these  means  shall  be  based,  they  are  uncompro- 
misingly opposed  to  each  other. 

I. — Means  tor  Increasing  School  Attendance. 

The  League  proposes  direct  compulsion  for  all  the  labouring  poor.  "  The  State 
or  the  local  authorities  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  of 
suitable  age  not  otherwise  receiving  education." 

To  this  the  Union  objects  that  such  compulsion  comes  practically  to  this :  That 
pains  and  penalties  would  be  inflicted  on  the  poorer  classes,  from  which  the  richer 
classes  are  exempt.  And,  again,  that  it  is  unwholesome  for  society  to  take  upon 
itself  responsibilities  which  ought  to  rest  upon  parents. 

The  Union  therefore  proposes  to  confine  direct  compulsion  to  those  children  to 
whom  the  State  stands  in  loco  parentis,  viz., — to  the  idle,  vagrant,  and  pauper 
children.  (This  is  to  be  done  by  making  the  Certified  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
and  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison's  Out-door  Pauper  Act  compulsory.)  For  the  rest,  i.e., 
for  all  children  of  the  independent  poor,  the  Union  would  apply  such  stimulus  as 
is  now  applied  to  other  classes.  No  one  can  enter  the  learned  professions,  nor  be 
employed  in  the  army,  navy,  or  civil  service,  without  evidence  of  education.  This 
principle  has  also  been  applied  to  certain  manufactures  with  good  effect-  Let  it  be 
made  universal — that  no  child  be  allowed  to  earn  wages  without  evidence  of 
education. 

Thus  it  would  become  the  direct  interest,  as  well  as  duty  of  the  parent  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  his  child ;  and  we  should  have  the  parents  with  us,  instead  of 
against  us,  in  the  matter  of  their  children's  schooling. 

To  put  it  shortly,  the  Union  proposes  : 

(a)  Direct  compulsion  for  the  vagrant  and  pauper  children. 

(b)  Strong  inducement  for  the  children  of  the  independent  wage-earning 

classes. 

II.— Means  for  Increasing  the  Supply  of  Good  Schools. 

A  real  demand  for  good  schools  being  thus  secured,  the  Union  believes,  and  all 
experience  seems  to  prove  it,  that  a  sufficient  supply  will  be  created  and  maintained 
by  the  present  system  of  voluntary  effort,  aided  by  Government  grants. 

The  supply  has  hitherto  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  demand ;  our  existing 
school  buildings  could  accommodate  30  per  cent,  more  children  than  are  in  them, 
and  their  number  is  yearly  increasing.  Eut  to  stimulate  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  good  schools  in  backward  places,  it  is  proposed  that  Government 
inspection  should  be  made  universal,  and  that  local  deficiencies  should  be  annually 
reported  to  Parliament  and  published. 
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And  to  bring  the  existing  schools  into  harmony  with  public  opinion,  and  render 
them  available  to  all,  the  Union  would,  by  a  carefully- worded  conseience  clause, 
guarantee  perfect  liberty  of  religious  teaching  to  the  teacher, — perfect  liberty  of 
withdrawing  his  child  therefrom  to  the  parent. 

Thus  the  Union  would  preserve  and  maintain  the  existing  constitution  of  our 
schools  (modified  only  by  a  universal  conscience  clause),  and  would  at  the  same 
time  bring  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  neglected  places.* 

Such  being  the  conservative  policy  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how 
directly  opposite  is  the  policy  of  the  League. 

The  League  proposes  to  compel  local  authorities  to  found  and  maintain,  where- 
ever  they  may  be  required,  an  entirely  new  type  of  sciiool,  gratuitous,  unsec- 
tarian,  managed  by  boards  of  ratepayers. 

All  existing  schools  are  to  be  gradually  superseded,  or  as  one  of  their  speakers 
at  Birmingham  expressed  it,  "  the  existing  system  must  go  by  a  slow,  sure,  and  I 
hope  painless  form  of  extinction." 

"The  process"  (as  the  chairman,  Mr.  Dixon,  kindly  explained)'"  would  be 
gradual,  and  no  inconvenience  would  be  felt  by  the  transfer  of  schools_that  would 
be  continually  taking  place." 

The  chairman  also  explained  how  this  gradual  extinction  of  denominationalism 
was  to  be  effected : — All  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  objected  to  paying 
the  school  fee  required  by  existing  schools,  were  to  come  at  once  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  scheme, — the  existiug  school  being  required  to  modify  its  con- 
stitution to  meet  such  cases,  under  pain  of  a  rival  rate-school  being  established."   '' 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  National  Education  League.  The  consequences  of 
such  a  scheme  can  hardly  have  been  seriously  considered  : — 

1 — Financially  an  income  of  more  than  half-a-million  now  arising  from  school 
fees  is  sacrificed. 

An  income  of  more  than  half-a-million  now  arising  from  voluntary  subscriptions 
is  sacrificed. 

To  fill  the  void  two-thirds  instead  of  one-third  of  the  expense  of  national  educa- 
tion is  to  be  granted  by  Parliament,  and  the  remaining  third  is  to  be  extorted  from 
our  over-burdened  ratepayers. 

2. — As  regards  School  Management.  The  appointment  of  teachers  is  to  rest  with 
boards  of  ratepayers.  The  cheapest  will  be  appointed.  All  our  existing  training 
colleges  being  closed,  where  will  the  League  look  for  its  teachers  ?  If  it  train  men 
on  its  own  principles,  will  they  be  acceptable  to  our  English  parents? 

3. — As  regards  Parents.  However  much  they  may  wish  their  children  to  receive 
religious  instruction  at  school,  it  is  to  be  refused.  Is  this  what  England  means  by 
religious  liberty  ? 

Contributing,  as  they  now  do,  one-third  of  the  school's  income,  they  have  a 
considerable  control  over  it ;  they  have  at  least  the  power  of  withdrawing  a  child 
from  a  school  which  they  dislike.  Will  they  willingly  surrender  this  (as  they 
must  under  a  compulsory  system)  ? 

4. — As  regards  the  Children.  Will  it  be  altogether  wholesome  for  the  children 
that  religion  should  die  out  of  their  daily  school  life,  and  shrink  into  a  Sunday 
observance  ? 

5. — Is  Uniformity  of  Type  a  thing  to  be  desired  in  our  schools  ?  If  schools  are 
to  train  human  nature  healthily,  we  cannot  too  carefully  remember  that  "human 
nature  is  not  a  machine  to  be  built  after  a  model,  and  set  to  do  exactly  the  work 

*  It  has  been  further  suggested,  by  Canon  Iforri?,  that  the  proposed  amendment  of 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison's  Act  (IS  and  19  Vict.,  c.  34),  might  be  made  to  meet  the  case  of  places 

if  any  such  were  left — which  (after  due  warning)  failed  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  educa- 
tion for  their  children.  For  the  law  compelling  guardians  to  provide  schooling  for  all 
children  of  out-door  paupers,  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that,  where  no  school  for  them 
existed,  one  should  be  provided  our.  of  the  rates,  capable  of  accommodating  also  all  the  other 
children  of  the  place ;  such  schools  being  in  all  cases  held  provisionally  under  trusts,  which 
would  all  iw  them  to  be  handed  over  to  voluntary  committees,  whenever  voluntary  com- 
mittees should  come  forward  to  take  charge  of  them.  Meantime,  the  schools  would  be 
constituted,  in  respect  of  religious  instruction  and  management,  as  the  separate  pauper 
schools  are  (under  7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  101)— only  open,  as  day  schools,  to  all  comers.  It  is  very 
certain  that  few,  if  any,  places  would  endure  such  an  additional  burden  on  the  rates ;  and, 
that  such  rate-schools  would  be  forestalled,  or.  at  all  events,  rapidly  absorbed,  by  the  volun- 
tary denominational  system  of  the  country,  for  these  rate-schools  should  receive  no  annual 
grants  from  Government. 
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prescribed  for  it,  but  a  tree  which  requires  to  grow  and  develope  itself  on  all  sides, 
according  to  the  tendency  of  the  inward  forces  which  make  it  a  living  thing."  * 

6. — Finally,  if  it  be  the  State's  office  "  to  ensure  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
free  growth  of  all  human  good,"f — is  it  well  to  write  up  over  the  doors  of  our 
schools  that  Christ's  ministers  are  to  have  no  admittance  ?  and  that  if  the  Bible  be 
read  at  all,  it  be  read  lv  without  note  or  comment?  " 

To  sum  up: — 

The  League  pushes  religion  out  of  our  schools : 

The  Union  relies  upon  it  as  the  mainspring  of  national  education. 

The  League  places  school-management  in  the  hands  of  those  who  care  learfc 

for  it : 
The  Union  leaves  it  with  those  who  have  shown  that  they  care  the  most  for  it. 
The  League  gradually  destroys  all  that  we  have  done 
The  Union  preserves  and  completes  it. 

The  League  kills  by  compulsion  the  feeling  of  parental  responsibility  : 
The  Union  fosters  and  stimulates  it. 

The  League  dries  up  voluntary  effort,  and  throws  the  whole  burden  on  taxation  : 
The  Union  encourages  voluntary  effort  and  relieves  taxation. 
The  League  makes  the  education  of  the  poor  a  matter  of  police : 
The  Union  makes  it  a  matter  of  Christian  responsibility. 
The  League  revolutionises  our  education  system  : 
The  Union  advances  steadily  on  the  lines  of  our  national  traditions. 


There  are  nearly  lfi,000  Schools  in  England  and  Wales  secured  to 
their  present  objects  for  ever,  by  means  of  Trust  Deeds  signed  by 
the  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Managers  on  the  other. 

The  forms  of  these  Trust  Deeds  were  determined  after  the  most 
anxious  discussion  of  every  clause  and  even  word,  between  the 
Government  and  the  religious  bodies. 

Persons  have  subscribed  their  money  on  the  faith  of  the  per- 
manency of  these  Trusts. 

Yet  what  the  League  propose  to  do  is  virtually  to  destroy,  to 
undermine  these  Trusts  at  one  blow. 

It  would  be  as  just  to  annul  the  Trust  Deeds  of  the  properties  of 
landholders  and  householders. 

The  present  system  has  prospered,  and  is  rapidly  conquering 
territory  from  the  realms  of  ignorance  and  vice.  But  the  League 
desire  to  arrest  the  conquerer  s  hand,  and  to  revolutionise  the  present 
system. 

Is  there  any  man  who  would  desire  that  his  own  children  should 
be  brought  up  without  habits  of  religion, — the  only  sure  foundation 
for  morality  ?  YET  THIS  IS  WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  WOULD 
MAKE  COMPULSORY  THROUGHOUT  ENGLAND. 


J.  S  Mill  on  "Liberty.' 
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POPULAR   EDUCATION. 

LEAFLET    J. 

What  the  -present  Denominational  System  aided  by  Government 
Grants  has  accom-plislied. 

1. — It  had  in  1868  nearly  15,000  Schools  in  Great  Britain  under 
its  Inspection. 

2. — It  had  13,697  Certificated  Teachers,  1,241  Assistant  Teachers, 
and  13,668  Pupil  Teachers  employed  in  these  Schools. 

3.  —  Its  Inspectors  found  in  1868  actually  present  at  their  examina- 
tions 1,423,759  Children  in  Day  Schools,  and  61,292  Scholars  in 
Evening  Schools  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  Scholars 
who  can  be  got  together  at  any  one  time  for  an  examination  is  usually 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  number  actually  receiving 
instruction  in  a  School. 

4. — The  annual  cost  of  instructing  these  Scholars  was  £1  ,552,542 
towards  which  ,£184,000  was  contributed  by  Government,  £443,000 
by  voluntary  subscribers,  £508,772  by  the  parents  of  the  children, 
and  £110,000  from  endowment  and  other  sources. 

5. — It  had  helped  to  provide,  up  to  December,  1868,  accom- 
modation for  1,914,440  Scholars — that  is,  nearly  half-a-million  more 
than  the  number  present  at  examination  in  the  same  year. 

6. — This  accommodation  has  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  £4,968,451, 
of  which  £3,472,841  was  provided  by  voluntary  subscribers,  and  onlv 
£1,495,610  by  Government. 

Can  Parliament  consent  to  place  the  main  cost  of  Elementary 
Education  upon  Local  Bates,  and  abandon  about  a  million  per  annum 
now  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  parents'  payments  ? 
Are  not  Local  Bates  already  heavy  enough  ? 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  system  has  not  been  in 
full  operation  more  than  thirty  years  (only  one  generation),  it  cannot 
be  said  that  it  has  failed.  It  has  been  computed  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  that  the  number  of  children  not  under  instruction 
is  less  than  400,000,  chiefly  in  some  twenty  large  towns ;  and  the 
majority  of  these  could  easily  be  brought  under  instruction,  if 
Magistrates  and  Boards  of  Guardians  could  be  induced  to  enforce 
certain  Acts  already  in  existence,  such  as  the  "  Industrial  Schools 
Act,"  applicable  to  Vagrant  and  Destitute  Children,  and  "Mr. 
Denison's  Act,"  applicable  to  the  Children  of  Out-door  Paupers. — 
J.  G.  C. 


NOTE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  PAUPER  AMD  VAGRANT  CHILDREN. 

The  Programme  of  the  National  Education  Union  specifies  five  points  in  which 
our  "Existing  Legislation  requires  to  be  supplemented"  in  order  to  provide 
completely  for  National  Education. 

The  last  of  these  five  points — viz.,  "  That  the  Act  to   provide  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  pauper  children  passed  in  1862,  and  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  be  rendered  compulsory  " — needs  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
I 
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The  field  of  primary  education  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  one 
portion  embracing  the  children  of  the  independent  poor,  the  other  portion  embracing 
the  children  of  the  dependent  (i.e.,  pauper  or  homeless)  poor. 

It  is  to  the  latter  that  attention  is  directed  in  this  concluding  passage  of  the 
Programme. 

Vagrant  and  pauper  children,  being  thrown  upon  the  State  for  their  education, 
require  a  treatment  quite  separate  from  the  children  of  independent  wage-earning 
labourers. 

It  is  not  only  the  moral  duty,  but  also  the  economical  policy  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  their  education.  As  they  are  homeless,  or  as  good  as  homeless,  this 
can  only  be  provided  by  boarding-schools. 

Thus,  while  the  State  encourages  and  aids  Day  Schools  for  the  independent 
poor,  it  provides  Boarding  Schools  for  the  dependent  poor — standing  to  their 
children  in  loco  parentis.     This  is  the  first  distinction. 

A  second  distinction  is  this :  that  whereas  it  has  never  yet  been  the  policy  of 
this  nation  to  cast  the  burden  of  supporting  the  schools  for  the  independent  poor 
upon  the  rates,  our  legislature  has  repeatedly  sanctioned  the  principle  that  schools 
for  pauper  and  vagrant  children  may  and  ought  to  be  charged  on  local  rates. 

A  third  distinction  is,  that  whereas  Schools  for  the  independent  class  of  children 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  the  Schools 
for  these  dependent  classes  have,  sines  1800,  been  transferred  entirely  to  the  Home 
Office  and  Poor-Law  Board. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  these  two  provinces  of  the  field  of  National 
Education  is  broad  and  well  defined. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  children  of  the  dependent  class,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups: 

1. — The  Children  of  In-door  Paupers. 
2. — The  Children  of  Out-door  Paupers. 
3. — Vagrant  Children. 

The  legislature  has  of  late  years  attempted  to  deal  with  all  these  three  groups. 

(1.)  For  Children  of  In-door  Paupers,  the  Acts  of  7  and  S  Vict.  c.  101,  and  11 
and  12  Vict.  c.  82,  were  passed,  empowering  Guardians  to  draft  their  Workhouse 
Children  into  District  Schools. 

(2.)  For  Children  of  Out-door  Paupers,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison's  Act  of  18  and  19 
Vict.  c.  34,  was  passed,  enabling  Guardians,  if  they  think  proper,  to  pay  out  of  the 
rates  for  the  education  of  such  children  in  ordinary  Day  Schools. 

(3.)  For  Vagrant  Children,  Mr.  Adderley's  Industrial  Schools  Act  (1857)  of  20 
and  21  Viet.  c.  48,  and  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  108,  were  passed,  allowing  magistrates 
to  commit  Vagrant  Children  to  such  Industrial  Schools  as  benevolent  people  miyht 
have  founded,  and  got  certified  for  the  purposes  of  these  Acts. 

Reviewing  these  three  groups  of  Acts,  the  Union  is  of  opinion  that,  if  they  were 
all  made  compulsory,  the  education  of  this  dependent  class  of  children  would  be 
admirably  and  completely  provided  for. 

At  present  they  are  unhappily  permissive  merely,  and,  in  consequence,  well-nigh 
inoperative. 

A  few  excellent  District  Union  Schools  (about  sis)  have  been  established. 

A  few  no  less  excellent  Industrial  Schools  (about  twenty)  have  been  certified. 

A  very  few  Unions  are  paying  for  Out-door  Paupers'  Children  in  Parish  Schools. 

The  time  seems  c 'early  to  have  come  when  all  these  Acts  should  be  rendered 
compulsory. 

1. — All  In-door  Pauper  Children  should  be  removed  from  the  unwholesome 
influeacesof  the  Union  Workhouse  into  District  Schools. 

2. — All  Out-door  Paupers  should  be  obliged  to  send  their  children  of  suitable 
age  to  school,  as  a  condition  of  relief,  such  children's  school  fees  being  paid  out  of 
the  rates. 

3. — All  counties  ought  to  have  certified  Industrial  Schools,  and  the  vagrant 
children  of  our  streets  and  lanes  ought  to  be  swept  into  them  by  the  police. 

Thus,  while  we  deprecate  as  strongly  as  possible,  rate  aid  and  compulsion  for 
children  of  our  independent  labourers,  we  would  apply  both  to  the  "_  dangerous 
classes  "  below  them. 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATION    UNION. 

LEAFLET    5. 

For  securing  the  Primary  Education  of  every  Child,  by  judiciously 

supplementing  the  present  Denominational  System  of  National  Education. 

Extract  from  the  leading  article  in  the  "Newcastle  Daily  Journal"  Nov.  30th,  1869. 


"  In  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  connection  with  the  recent 
Educational  Conference,  the  advocates  of  the  Birmingham  League  had 
decidedly  the  worst  of  it.     They  were  certainly  taken  aback  by  the  vast 
array  of  facts  and  arguments  which  the  friends  of  the  existing  scheme 
were  able  to  oppose  to  their  innovating  notions.     The  Leaguers  not  only 
found  themselves  in  an  inferior  position,  but,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, they  felt  themselves  confronted  by  men  who,  in  point  of  ability 
and  education,  were  immeasurably  their  masters.     Originally  it  was 
intended  to  hold  a  very  one-sided  kind  of  conference,  for  the  Leaguers, 
who  first  mooted  the  idea,  thought  that  the  present  system  had  become 
a  hopeless  anachronism.     They  were  not  long,  however,  in  finding  that 
the  poor,  effete,  and  imbecile  system  which  the  Denominationalists  had 
helped  to  call  into  being  declined  to  be  politely  bowed  out  of  existence 
at  the  nod  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Street  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen.     The  result  of 
the  conference  which  has  been  held  has  been  very  different  from  that 
which  was  contemplated  by  its  prime  movers.     It  has  done  great  good  in 
Newcastle.  It  has  intensified  the  devotion  to  the  existing  system  of  many 
persons  who  hitherto  have  regarded  it  with  only  Laodicean  affection  ;  and 
it  has  decided  others  who  were  wavering  between  the  two  rival  schemes 
before  the  country  to  take  their  stand  by  that  which  has  already  done  so 
much — nay,    which    has  done   all  that   has  been    accomplished — for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  men  of  England.     And 
these  desirable  results  have  been  brought  about  not  solely  by  the  argu- 
ments addressed  to  the  reason  of  the  persons  who  attended  the  meetings, 
but  partly  also  by  the  disingenuous  devices  to  which  the  adherents  of 
the  League  have  resorted.     From  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  down  to 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  the  British  School,  South  Shields,  the  Leaguers 
have  too  generally  indulged  in  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  of 
facts.     On  the  first  night  of  the  conference  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  the 
secretary  of  the  League,  ventured  to  quote  from  memory  part  of  the 
report  of  the  "  Eev.  J.  Fraser,  the  commissioner  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  primary  education  in  America."     No  sooner  had 
he  sat  down,  however,  than  two  gentlemen  present  started  to  their  legs, 
and    reading  from  the  actual  report,   completely  upset  the  mnemo- 
nical  statements   of   Mr.    Collings.      The    whole  of   the  conference 
exhibited  similar  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  Leaguers  to  indulge  in 
perverted  representations." 

Offices,  City  Buildings,  Corporation-street,  Manchester. 
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Extracted  from  the   "Newcastle  Clronicle"  November  26<A,  1869. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Conference  between  the  National 
Education  .League  and  the  National  Education  Union. 

The  Eev.  Wji,  Stanyer,  M.A.,  Manchester,  and  secretary  to  the  National  Education 
Union,  said  he  was  very  glad  that  he  had  the  privilege  of  replying  to  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Street  that  day,  as  he  had  had  the  privilege  of  replying  to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  secretary 
of  the  League,  yesterday  evening.  It  was  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  question, 
taking  it  as  a  whole.  The  children  at  present  uneducated  were  stated  to  be  about 
half-a-million.  Of  the  mass  of  children  in  the  ct  untry,  some  were  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  some  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  and  between  them  there  was  an  immense 
mass  of  independence  that  they  could  not  touch — that  it  would  not  be  just  to  touch — 
though  the  independence  they  would  touch  was  that  of  the  pauper  and  vagrant  class, 
and  simply  because  they  came  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  What  they  went  in  for 
then,  was  indirect  compulsion,  and  compulsion  direct.  Yes,  they  went  in  for  both 
of  them.  He  had  been  at  great  trouble  in  searching  the  public  records  of  the  country 
for  information  to  find  out  how  many  of  those  uneducated  children  belonged  to 
the  poorer  classes.  Some  had  stated  it  to  be  2,000,000,  others  at  a  million  and 
a  half,  and  several  others  had  made  other  estimates;  but  his  estimate  was  500,000, 
and  he  would  endeavour  to  show  how  he  made  that  out.  The  number  of 
children  in  the  country  between  three  years  and  thirteen  was  3,400,000 ;  the 
number  of  children  of  a  superior  class  was  500,000;  the  number  on  the  books  of 
inspected  schools  was  ],GO0,U0O  ;  and  there  were  700,000  at  Church  of  England  and 
other  private  schools  that  were  not  inspected,  and  of  which  no  official  record  was 
made,  leaving  a  residue  of  600,010  which  were  accounted  for  in  the  reports  of  the 
different  workhouses  of  England  and  Wales.  In  these  reports  they  found  that  there 
■were  22,CG0  able-bodied  children  in  the  workhouses  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
85,000  who  were  not  able-bodied,  which  brought  up  the  total  of  in-door  pauper  children 
to  57,000.  Eut  he  would  go  further  and  show  them  from  the  same  report  the  number 
of  out-door  pauper  children,  which  was  270,000  able-bodied  children,  aud  53,000 
who  were  not  termed  able-bodied,  making  the  total  of  children  receiving  out-door 
pauper  relief  to  be  323,000.  It  was  asserted  that  there  were  120,01.0  of  the  criminal 
and  vagrant  class  of  children,  which  would  bring  up  the  number  of  those  who  were  a 
real  pest  to  society  to  4-i8,000,  or  in  round  numbers,  as  he  had  stated,  500,000.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him  had  mentioned  what  he  termed  a  careless 
class  of  people  who  were  not  naturally  vicious,  who  wanted  stimulating — a  sentiment 
with  which  he  concurred.  He  thought  that  they  should  not  allow  a  child  to  go  to 
work  until  he  had  passed  an  examination,  he  would  not  say  in  the  sixth  standard,  but 
in  the  third  and  fourth  standards,  by  doing  which,  they  would  considerably  stimulate 
the  education  of  the  country.  If  they  prevented  any  mistress  from  engaging  a  servant 
until  she  had  passed  an  examination,  they  would  at  once  secure  the  interest  of  the  mistress 
in  the  education  of  the  female  children  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  should  prevent  in 
like  manner  any  shopkeeper  from  employing  a  boy  until  he  had  passed  an  examination. 
By  doing  this  they  would  stimulate  the  interests  not  only  of  the  careless  class,  but  of 
another  large  class  of  men  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  England.  It  would 
be  necessary  also  for.  them  to  get  hold  of  all  those  who  came  within  the  grasp  of  the 
law,  by  rendering  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  compulsory,  and  Denison's  Act  com- 
pulsory, and  they  should  give  instructions  to  the  polite  that  if  they  saw  any  boys 
loafing  about  the  streets  without  any  means  of  getting  a  livelihood,  they  should  have 
them  sent  to  the  industrial  schools,  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  if  they  did 
all  this  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  lay  on  a  compulsory  rate,  or  apply  compulsion 
to  the  independent  working  man.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  rate  that  would 
b3  required  to  be  laid  on  for  the  purpose  of  education  if  the  scheme  of  the  Birmingham 
League  were  adopted,  one  gentleman  had  said  that  it  would  be  two  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  but  Mr.  Street  had  contradicted  that,  and  had  stated  that  it  would  not  exceed 
fourpence.  Now  he  (Mr.  Stanyer)  would  say  that  it  would  be  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  he  would  show  them  why  he  said  so.  He  held  iD  his  hand  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings — (laughter) — entitled  "  An  Outline  of  the  American 
School  System,  with  remarks  on  the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  England,' 
which  had  been  printed  on  behalf  of  the  Birmingham  Educational  League,  and 
forwarded  to  him  by  the  lion,  secretary  himself,  which  he  maintained  showed  that  it 
would  require  a  rate  of  fully  two  shillings  in  the  found.  (Applause.) 
Note. — A  full  report  of  the  conference,  of  seventeen  columns,  appeared  in  the  above 
Journal,  November  20th,  1809. 
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LE  T  T  E  K  S. 


3,  Eiverdale  Terrace,  Eichmond,  S.W.,  20th  October,  1869. 

Eeverend  Sir, — I  joined  the  National  Education  League  at  its  commencement 
because  I  felt  that  something  should  be  done  towards  compulsory  education.  But 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  I  cannot  consent  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
religious  teaching  from  our  schools.  Had  I  known  of  your  scheme  earlier  I 
should  have  been  glad,  but  as  I  understood  enjoining  the  League  that  I  did  not 
bind  myself  to  all  the  points  of  its  programme,  I  should  be  obliged  (if  you  think 
I  can  consistently  become  a  member  of  your  Union)  by  your  adding  my  name 
to  your  list. — In  haste,  very  truly  yours, 

The  Eev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  A.  Herbert  Safford. 


The  College,  Homerton,  London,  N.E.,  2nd  November,  1869. 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  Congregational  Board  of  Education  has  decided  not  to  take 
any  action  at  present  in  regard  to  the  Education  controversy,  and  this  prevents 
my  public  adhesion  to  your  scheme.  I  heartily  approve  of  it,  and  if  you  will  give 
rne  information  as  to  what  from  time  to  time  is  done,  1  shall  be  happy  to  do  what 
may  be  in  my  power. 

I  enclose  a  plan  which  appears  to  me  suitable  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
compulsion.  To  make  "  earning  wages"  under  certain  circumstances  a  violation, 
of  law,  would,  I  believe,  be  the  easiest  mode  of  operation,  as  telling  on  employers 
and  parents.  But  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  something  done  to  secure  a  good 
practical  preparatory  education  before  children  enter  half  time  schools. 

I  shall  watch  your  proceedings  with  much  interest,  and  I  am,  yours  very 
respectfully,  William  J.  Unwin. 

First-,  that  no  child  under  eight  should  be  allowed  to  earn  wages;  secondly,  that  children 
between  eight  and  thirteen  should  not  be  allowed  to  earn  wages  unless  they  attended  school 
aud  made  not  less  than  200  attendances  of  two  hours  each  in  the  year ;  and  thirdly,  that 
from  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  above  plan  no  child  be  allowed  to  earn  wages 
unless  a  certificate  be  furnished  of  attendance  at  school  200  times,  of  two  hours  each,  in  the 
three  previous  years,  or  who  cannot  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  according  to  the  second 
standard  of  the  Revised  Code. 

As  to  the  settlement  of  the  education  question,  T  hope  we  may  secure  these  four  things : 
first,  that  aid  be  rendered  to  primary  schools  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  subject  of 
religion  ;  second,  that  the  aid  afforded  by  the  State  be  given  solely  for  the  secular  elements 
of  teaching,  to  be  ascertained  by  authoritative  inspection  ;  third,  that  a  conscience  clause  be 
enforced  in  all  schools  aided  by  the  public  fund  ;  fourth,  that  three  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  foregoing  arrangement,  no  child  be  permitted  to  earn  wages  who  cannot  produce  a 
certificate  that  ho  has  m»de  200  attendances  at  school  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  years,  or 
who  cannot  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  second  standard  of  the  Revised  Code. 


Banbury,  Oxon,  2  of  11  month,  1869. 

Eespected  Friend, — Permit  me  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  th 
National  Education  Union. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British  Schools  in  this 
place,  and  for  the  first  seven  years  of  their  existence  I  filled  the  same  post  in  the 
Science  Schools,  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  secular  education  recommended  by  the  Birmingham  League  has  all  the  bad 
features  of  sharpening  the  intellect  for  evil  instead  of  for  good. 

Their  free  compulsory  system  for  all  classes  would,  I  think,  destroy  existing 
educational  efforts,  as  well  as  that  aid  to  teaching,  the  support  of  the  parent,  which 
at  present  exists. 

By  all  means,  have  the  whole  population  educated,  and  Government  are  almost 
pledged  to  produce  a  measure  that  will  effect  this. 

The  attempt  of  the  Birmingham  League  to  impose  rates,  appears  to  me  doubly 
dangerous.  The  responsibility  of  local  control,  without  Government  oversight, 
would  not  reach  the  case  in  country  places ;  and  to  charge  the  sober  workman  with 
the  cost  of  educating  his  vagabond  neighbour's  child,  as  well  as  his  own,  is  perfectly 
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unfair.  Nothing  would  be  more  promotive  of  unthrift  and  debauched  living,  than 
to  know  that  some  one  else  is  to  take  charge  of  a  neglected  family  than  the  idle 
drunken  parents  whose  they  are.  Eather  make  them  and  all  parents  mainly 
responsible. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  a  guinea  a  year  if  funds  are  required. — Thy  friend, 
respectfully,  James  Cadbury. 


Edgeley  Fold,  October  25th,  18C9. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  believe  the  whole  difficulty  of  education  would  be  solved  if  the 
Government  would  put  all  trades  under  the  Factory  Acts,  and  add  a  clause — That 
no  young  person  above  the  age  of  13  years  should  be  permitted  to  work  until  they 
could  read  and  write,  or  had  obtained  a  certificate  that  they  were  mentally 
incapable. 

In  the  Bleach  Works  here,  with  which  I  am  connected,  we  employ  about  300 
hands.  When  we  were  first  put  under  the  Factory  Acts  we  decided  to  employ  no 
one  who  could  not  read  and  write,  as  we  found  uneducated  children  were  almost 
invariably  the  offspring  of  bad  parents,  and,  generally  speaking,  turned  out  badly 
themselves.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  hands  at  first,  but  that  soon 
vanished.  We  have  now  got  a  very  superior  class  of  hands.  We  can  do  better 
work  with  them.  We  get  more  of  it  to  do,  and  more  money  for  doing  it.  Many 
clergymen  and  others  tell  me  that  if  other  establishments  would  follow  my 
example,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  children  to  school.  I  finished  my 
schooling  in  Germany,  and  there  saw  the  advantage  of  education  to  the  country. 
If  the  working  classes  were  obliged  to  educate  their  children,  there  would  less 
money  go  to  the  public-house. — Yours  faithfully, 

Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  Edmund  H.  Sykes. 


Eibston  Hall,  Wetherby,  Oct.  25,  1869. 

Eev.  Sir, — I  wish  my  name  enrolled  among  the  adherents  of  the  National 
Education  Union  ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  give  its  principles  all  the  support  that  I 
can  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  attend  the  Congress  at 
Manchester,  on  Nov.  3rd  and  4th  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  home  at  that 
time. 

Wishing  your  movement  the  success  which  it  deserves,  as  recognising  the  defects 
of  our  present  system,  but  seeking  to  remedy  them,  not  by  its  wholesale  destruc- 
tion, but  by  its  judicious  amendment,  I  remain,  yours  very  faithfully. 

Lovelace  T.  Stameu, 
The  Eev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.  Eector  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Rural  Dean. 


London  Hotel,  Dawlish,  Devon,  4th  Nov.,  18C9. 

Sir, — Having  for  years  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  devising  some  plan  to  give 
education  to  the  people,  I  feel  great  pleasure  at  witnessing  the  present  movement 
in  that  direction. 

The  Educational  Congress  has  my  cordial  support  and  co-operation. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  a  denominational  education,  for  a  country  like  England, 
is  imperatively  demanded,  and  that  an  education  of  an  unsectarian  character  would 
be  most  pernicious  and  hateful.  The  State  surely  is  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 
a  creed,  and  the  necessity  of  teaching  it  in  all  primary  schools, — although  Anglicans, 
Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Jews,  and  Calvinists 
might  think  to  the  contrary. 

I  therefore  implicitly  believe  in  the  theory  that  a  religious  education  is  the  only 
one  to  meet  the  present  condition  of  the  people,  and,  in  that  faith,  I  wish  the 
National  Education  Union  every  success.  Time  and  space  have  prevented  my 
attending  your  present  meeting,  but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  my  name 
appended  to  vour  list  of  vice-presidents. — I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Maxley  Browxe,  Baronet. 
Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A. 


RESOLUTIONS  SUGGESTEDFO^PUBLSG  MEETINGS, 

I. — Moved  by 
Seconded  by 
Supported  by 

That  this  meeting,  while  rejoicing  that  the  existing  system 
of  Primary  Education  in  England  and  Wales  has  been 
successful  in  imparting  instruction  to  vast  numbers  of 
the  children  of  the  Working  Classes,  is  nevertheless  of 
opinion,  that  there  remains  a  considerable  amount  of 
educational   destitution,  and  that    legislative   measures 
ought  forthwith  to  be  taken  for  the  comprehensive  ex- 
tension and  completion  of  the  present  Denominational 
System. 
II. —  Moved  by 
Seconded  by 
Supported  by 

That  this  meeting  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  legislative 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  extending  and  completion 
of  our  Primary  System  of  Education  should  embody  the 
leading  points  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  the  National 
Education  Union  ;  especially  those  which  recognise — 
parental  responsibility  ;  the  inculcation  of  religious  truth 
(with  the'maintenance  of  religious  liberty)  ;  the  payment 
of  School  fees,  and  the  continuance  of  grants  from  the 
Consolidated  Eund ;  the  extension  of  the  short  time 
system,  with  the  adoption  of  an  educational  certificate ; 
as  well  as  the  compulsory  education  of  the  children  of  the 
vagrant  and  out-door  pauper  classes. 
III. — Moved  by 

Seconded  by 
Supported  by 

That  a  Petition,  embodying  these  principles,  be  signed  by 
the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and  forwarded 
to  M.P.,  for  presentation 

to  Parliament,  with  a  request  that  he  will  support   its 
prayer. 
IV. — Moved  by 

Seconded  by 
Supported  by 

That  the  following  gentlemen  form  a  Local  Auxiliary  for 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  National  Education  Union 
in  this  district. 
V. — Moved  by 
Seconded  by 
Supported  by 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to 

for  his  kindness  in  presiding. 


GUARANTEE  FUND, 


11 


To  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Education  Union, 

Offices — 116,  Oheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

Sir, 

You  may  place  my  name  down  as  a  Guarantor  of 

£ . towards  defraying  the   necessary 

expenses  of  the  Union. 

OR,         You  may  place  my  name  down  as  a  Donor  of 
£  -s.  d.  towards  defraying  the  necessary 

expenses  of  the  Union. 

Yours  truly, 
Name, 

Title, 

Address, 


Forms  of  Membership),  and  other  Papers  in  connection  icith 
the  Union,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  General  Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF   THE 


NATIONAL   EDUCATION   UNION. 


PAMPHLETS. 


To  be  had  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  25  for  gratuitous  circu- 
lation, at  a  considerable  reduction,  on  application  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Union. 

1. — "  What  is  Education  ?  Comparison  between  Secular  and 
Denominational  Education,"  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Robert 
Montagu,  M.P.     Price  6d. 

2.— "The  Working  Man's  School,"  by  W.  J.  Kennedy,  M.A. 
Price  6d. 

3. — "  Eeligious  Liberty  in  Education,"  by  the  Eev.  Alfred  Barry, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.     Price  3d. 

4. — "  Eesults  of  Present  System,"  by  W.  Eomaine  Callender,  Jun., 
Esq.     Price  3d. 

5. — "  Denominational  Education  regulated  by  a  Just  Conscience 
Clause,"  by  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Allen,  M.A.     Price  Id. 

6. — "The  Conscience  Clause,"  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Morris,  M.A. 
Price  Id. 

7.—"  The  Conscience  Clause,"  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Toole  (E.C.) 
Price  Id. 

8. — "  Practical  Eesults  of  the  Factory  System  of  Education  and  its 
Extension  as  a  Basis  of  National  Education,"  and  "  The  Ques- 
tion of  Local  Eating,"  by  Col.  Akroyd,  M.P.     Price  -id. 

9. — "Extension  of  the  Short  Time  System,"  by  Alexander  Eed- 
grave,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
Price  3d. 
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10. — "  On  Compulsory  Education,"  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Rigg,  Principal 
of  the  TVesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster.     Price  3d. 

11. — "  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  and  Children's  Agents,"  by  C. 
E.  Ford,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Eeformatory  and  Refuge  Union, 
London.     Price  2d. 

12. — "Recent  Misstatements  on  the  Question,"  by  the  Eev.  J. 
Bardsley,  M.A.     Price  2d. 

13. — Inaugural  Address  on  National  Education,  delivered  by  Edward 
Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Morning  Conference  of 
the  National  Education  Union  held  in  Leeds,  December  8th, 
1869.     Price  3d. 

14.—"  A  Plea  for  the  Voluntary  System,"  by  the  Eev.  S.  G.  Green, 
B.A.,  President  of  the  Baptist  Theological  College,  Eawden, 
Leeds.     Price  2d. 

15. — "  On  the  Factory  System  of  Education,  and  the  Operations 
with  respect  to  it  of  the  Factory  Extension  Act,  1867,  and  the 
Hours  of  Labour  Extension  Act,  1867,"  by  Eobert  Baker,  Esq., 
Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.     Price  3d. 


AUTHORIZED    REPORTS. 

Educational  Congress,  held  in  Manchester,  November  3rd  and  4th, 

1869.     Price  2s.,  post  free. 
Educational  Conference,  held  in  Leeds,  December  8th,  1869.     Price 

8d.,  post  free. 


LEAFLETS. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.     Each  6d.  per  100. 


LONGMANS,    GREEN,   READER,   AND   DYER  :     LONDON. 

CORNISH:    BIRMINGHAM   AND    MANCHESTER. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  UNION  :     CITY   BUILDINGS,    CORPORATION  STREET, 

MANCHESTER. 

REV.  W.  STANYER,  M.A., 

General  Secretary. 
116,   Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester, 
Dec.  16,  1869. 
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DARNELL'S   COPY-BOOKS, 

Now  extensively  u^ed  in  National  and  other" Schools  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies. 

A  Sure  Guide  to  a  Good  Handwriting,  in  a  Series  of  Twenty-four 
Copy-books,  the  first  ten  of  which  have,  on  every  alternate  line,  appropriate  and 
neatly  written  Copies,  in  pencil-coloured  ink,  to  be  first  written  over,  and  then 
imitated;  the  remaining  numbers  having  blank  Head-lines  (two  on  each  page) 
for  imitation  only.  The  whole  gradually  advancing  from  the  Simple  Strokes  to  a 
Superior  Small-hand.     Oblong  foolscap,  green  covers.     3d.  each. 

A  SERIES  OP  LARGE  POST  COPY-BOOKS,  on  a  similar 
plan,  in  Sixteen  numbers.     Price  6d.  each. 

These  Cop3'-books  are  the  production  of  an  experienced  Schoolmaster,  and  will  be  found  at 
once  to  ensure  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  greatly  to  lighten  the  labour  of  the  teacher. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  copies  secures  attention,  and  prevents  the  pupil  from  copying 
his  own  writing,  as  in  books  with  single  head  lines. 

"For  teaching  writing  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  Darnell's  Copy-books.    I  have 

NOTICED  A   MARKED    IMPROVEMENT  WHEREVER   THEY  HAVE    BEEN    USED."— Report  of  Mr. 

Maye  (N.  S.  Organizer  of  Schools)  to  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


DARNELL'S  GRAMMAR  made  Intelligible  to  Children.     Is.  cloth. 

DARNELL'S  ARITHMETIC  made  Intelligible  to  Children.  Is.  6d. 
cloth. 

DARNELL'S  SHORT  and  CERTAIN  ROAD  to  READING. 

6d.  cloth. 

N.B.— Purchasers  for  the  use  of  Schools  for  the  gratuitous,  or  partly  gratuitous, 
education  of  the  poor,  may  be  supplied  with  any  of  Mr.  George  Darnell's  publications  at  a 
deduction  of  one-third  from  the  retail  price.  Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  in  St. 
Marti u's-le-G-rand,  London. 


NEW   WORK   ON   PARSING, 

PARSING  SIMPLIFIED  :  An  Introduction  and  Companion  to  all 
Grammars  ;  consisting  of  short  and  easy  Rules,  with  Parsing  Lessons  to  each.  By 
Thomas  Darnell.     Second  Edition.     Price  Is.  cloth. 

"  The  Rules  are  intelligible  at  a  glance,  and  so  short  and  simple  that  they  may  be  easily 
committed  to  memory :  sound  in  principle,  singularly  felicitous  in  example  and  illustration ; 
and  the  boy  that  will  not  learn  to  parse  on  Mr.  Darnell's  plan,  is  not  likely  to  do  so  on  any 
other." — Morning  Post. 


NEW  WORKS  ON  ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA, 

ONE  THOUSAND  ARITHMETICAL  TESTS;  or,  The 
Examiner's  Assistant.  Specially  adapted,  by  a  novel  arrangement  of  the 
subject,  for  Examination  Purposes,  but  also  suited  for  general  use  in  schools.  By 
T.  S.  Cayzek,  Head  Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Bristol.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  stereotyped.     12mo.     Price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

All  the  operations  of  Arithmetic  are  presented  under  Forty  Heads,  and  on  opening  at  any 
one  of  the  Examination  papers,  a  complete  set  of  Examples  appears,  the  whole  carefully 
graduated. 

ONE  THOUSAND  ALGEBRAICAL  TESTS,  on  the  Plan  of 
the  Arithmetical  Tests.     By  T.  S.  Cayzer.     8vo.     Price  os.  6d.  cloth. 

***  Though  arranged  nominally  under  1,000  Questions,  the  separate  sums  amount  to  about 
1,600.  A  majority  of  the  Examples  are  new,  or  taken  from  the  most  recent  German  and 
French  Works. 


GBIFFITH  &  FAKKAN,  Corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
London,  E.G. 
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IJIPOItTAXT       ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4  Ready  JANUARY  1st,  1870. 


The  Most  Original  Series  of  Reading  Books  ever  Published,  entitled  the 

CONSECUTIVE   NARRATIVE  SERIES; 

OR,  HUBERT  PRESTON  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
By  Catharine  ATorell.     Edited  by  J.  R.  Morf.ll,  formerly  one  of  H.M.  Inspec- 
tors of  Schools.     With  Poetical  Selections  by  A.  C.  Bennett,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
"Baby  May." 

The  First  Consecutive  Narrative  Reader  (foolscap  8vo.,64pp.,  price  6d.) 
relates  10  the  infancy  and  early  boyhoot  of  our  hero,  Hubert  Preston,  showing  how,  bv  the 
aid  of  his  mother — nature's  own  tirst  teacher — he  karns  to  read,  and  makes  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  objects  of  nature  around  him,  as  Cits,  dogs,  birds,  and  insects. 
This  book  is  written  almost  wholly  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  in  very  short  easy  sentences. 
It  is  very  capiously  illustrated. 

The  Second  Consecutive  Narrative  Reader  (96  pp.,  foolscap  8vo.,  price 
9d  )  brings  Master  Hubert  within  the  range  of  a  wider  circle  of  mental  and  moral  influences. 
He  learns  to  sympathise  with  dumb  creatures  in  their  sufferings,  and  with  humanity  in 
poverty  and  sickness,  by  the  forcible  exampie  of  Mr.  James,  the  benevolent  baker.  He  also 
himself  affords  an  example  of  courage  and  endurance  by  his  behaviour  in  a  boat  accident  at 
sea.  That  the  culture  of  his  imagination  is  not  neglected,  is  shown  by  his  mother's  narra- 
tion to  him  of  the  powerful  story  of  the  terrible  giant,  Pyre. 

The  Third  Consecutive  Narrative  Reader  (123  pp.,  post  8vo.,  price  Is.). 
In  this  book  a  still  higher  grade  of  instruction  is  commenced.  The  lesson  of  obedience  to 
parents  is  enforced  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  fairy  stories  ever  written  for  the  young.  The 
intelligence  of  our  youDg  hero  and  of  his  cousins  is  cultivated  by  the  considerat  on  of  the 
elementary  notions  cotmeited  with  the  natural  history  of  such  objects  as  the  "  Latybird,"  the 
"Caterpillar,"  ''Buds  and  Flowers,"  the  "  Creation  of  the  World,"  the  "Sun,"  "  Birds  and 
Insects,"  "Iron,"  "Steel,"  &c.,  &c. ;  while  their  love  of  adventure  and  dramatic  narrative  is 
((ratified  by  such  stirring  episodes  as  the  "Escaped  Panther,"  the  "Infuriated  Cow,"  and 
"  Bitten  by  a  Viper."  These  naturally  afford  moral  reflections  which  are  treated  with  a  view 
to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  reider. 

The  Fourth  Consecutive  Narrative  Reader  (160  pp.,  rost  Svo.,  price  is.  3d.). 
In  Book  I\T.  the  interest  of  the  story  is  considerably  heightened.  Minute  descriptions  o£ 
quiet  English  home-life  are  intermixed  with  light  sketches  of  continental  ife  and  travel,  in 
which  the  Xatural  History  and  Geography  of  the  places  visited  are  graphically'  touched  upoo, 
while  the  personal  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  hero  of  the  story  is  rivetted  by  episodes  of  an 
exciting  and  affecting  kind.  The  imagina'.ive  element  is  represented  by  such  stories  as 
'  Joko's  hattle  with  the  Cold."  Direct  philosophical  instruction  will  be  found  administered 
in  a  mild  form  in  tuch  passages  of  the  narrative  as  those  entitled  "The  Rainbow,"  "The 
Field  Glass,"  &c. 

The  Fifth  Consecutive  Narrative  Reader  (192  pp.,  post  8ro ,  price  is.  63.) 
In  Book  V.  the  growih  of  the  readei's  intelligence  is  aided  by  many  and  various  interesting 
chapters,  as  for  rxan  pie  that  in  which  the  boys  converse  with  the  gamekeepe' ,  Dawson, 
about  "Guts,  and  how  to  use  them;" — the  visit  to  the  farm  and  the  clear-headed  steward, 
Mr.  Faulkner;  the  schoolroom  scene,  in  which  Miss  Lever  imparts,  in  the  most  interesting 
uiaiintr  possible,  much  knowledge  about  common  objects;  the  chapter  on  Sericulture,  the 
visit  to  a  Coalmine;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  visit  of  the  boys  to  the  studio  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Grainger.  The  dramatic  interest  of  the  story  is  presrrved  by  scenes  like  the  "  Game- 
keeper's Mi-take  "  and  the  "Explosion  at  the  Mine  ;"  while  the  imaginative  element  is  kept 
prominently  in  view  by  st  vies  that  will  be  found  to  have  important  practical  bearings  upon 
the  after  knowledge  the  nader  may  acquire  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Sixth  Consecutive  Narrative  Reader  (256  pp.,  post  8vo„  price  2s.) 
takes  our  young  friends,  Hubert  Preston  and  his  new  acquaintance,  l.auneelot  Haughton, 
abroad,  in  company  with  their  learned  and  gentlemanly  tutor.  Mr.  Gray-.  They  visit  Algeria 
and  the  Great  Desert  (where they  become  intimattly  acquainted  with  Aiab  life  and  manners), 
Gibraltar,  Fernando  Po,  St.  H-  i»na,  and  the  Cape.  Mr.  Gra\  's  conversations  with  the  Arabs 
afford  much  valuable  information  on  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and  about  the  Ancient 
ITatioils  of  the  world.  Bv  actual  adventure  with  the  wild  animals  of  the  parts  visited,  much 
knowledge  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  African  continent  is 
incidentally  imported.  Recent  modem  history  is  touched  upon  in  such  episodes  as  that  01 
"  Miriam's  Story  ''  and  the  "  Indian  Mutiny,"  which  is  related  by  a  survivor  of  tue  Lucknow 
massacre. 

The  fulness  of  the  information  conveyed  in  these  books  may  be  gathered  by  a  perusal  of 
the  tables  of  contents  ;  but  the  novelty 'ami  freshness  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
imparted  can  only  be  fairlv  realised  by  reading  the  narrative  itself.  It  is  believed  these  are 
such,  that  by  their  aid.  the  labour  of  both  tejeher  aud  scholarwi  1  be  reduc-d  to  a  minimum; 
while  the  pleasure  of  both  in  the  daly  routine  of  school  work  will  be  considerably  heightened. 


THOMAS  MURBY,  32,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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MR.  CHARLES  BAKER'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


THE  CIRCLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

DESIGNED    FOR    CLASSES    IN     DIFFERENT     STAGES    OF    ADVANCEMENT. 

The  Circle  of  Knowledge  forms  a  complete  course  nf  daily  instruction  for  Primary  Schools  extending 
over  three  orfou'  years;  each  Gradation  occupninn  the  class  for  which  it  is  suited  one  pear.  The  Teacher 
who  has  four  classes  in  h's  s  -ho  >l  .(,..•  ,,j  supplied  with  the  books,  and  himself  using  the  Manuals,  has  all  the 
materials  he  needsfor  lessons  in  General  Knowledge. 

THE  CIRCLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  LESSON-BOOKS. 

GRADATION  I — The  Lessons  of  this  series  abound  in  Nouns ;  they  are 
written  in  short  sentences  and  present  only  simple  facts  or  ideas  to  the  pupils. 
16mo.,  6d. 

GRADATION  II. — The  Lessons  of  this  series  aro  three  times  the  length 
of  those  of  the  preceding  Gradation,  they  contain  much  additional  information  on 
the  same  subjects,  and  are  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  readers.    l6mo.,  6d. 

GRADATION  III.— These  Lessons  are  double  the  length  of  those  of  the 
Second  Gradation.  The  knowledge  is  of  a  higher  character,  and  the  lessons 
abound  in  details  which  will  interest  those  children  who  read  with  ease,  and  who 
are  of  an  age  to  understand  them.     16mo.,  Is. 

GRADATION  IV.— A  Scientific  Class  Book.— In  24  Sections.  With  300 
wood  engravings,  cloth  boards,  pp.  560,  fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Each  Gradation  contains  Poems  appropriate  to  the  Lessons. 

Gradation  I.  is  also  published  in  Tablet  Lessons,  with  bold  type,  suitable  for 
classes  of  twenty  pupils,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  books.  They  will  last 
with  only  moderate  care  mauy  years,  being  printed  on  a  strong  cartridge  paper. 
Price  of  the  200  Lessons  in  Metal  Frame,  5s. 

MANUALS    FOR    TEACHERS. 

With  explanations   of  Words  and   Phrases,  and  a  series  of  questions  on  each 
Lesson.  Manual,  Gradation  I.,  Is.  Gd. ;  Gradation  II,  Is.  6d. ;  Gradation  III.,  3s. 
THE    BOOK    OP    BIBLE    HISTORY. 

IN    THREE    GRADATIONS,    EACH    CONSISTING    OF    132    LESSONS. 
The  Four  Gradations  of  Reading  Books  and  Manuals  of  Bible  H'Stori/  form  a  course  of  Biblical  /n- 
ttruction  for  Primary  S:hools.  each  Gradation  being  suited  for  a  different  stage  of  ado  meement.    The 
Manuals  supply  the  Teacher  with  all  requisite  details  and  explanations,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of 
inrge  and  expensive  works, 

THE  BOOK  OF  BIBLE  HISTORY  LESSON-BOOKS. 

GRADATION  I. — The  Lessons  are  short  and  in  easy  sentences,  and  form 
a  young  child's  Bible  History,  in  bold  type.     Fcap.  8vo.,  4d. 

GRADATION  II — The  Lessons  are  longer  than  in  Gradation  I.,  and  the 
details  more  extended.  The  child  repeats  what  has  been  learned  without  the 
weariness  of  an  ordinary  repetition,  while  new  facts  are  at  the  same  time  acquired. 
Geographical  Notes  are  appended  to  each  Lesson  throughout  this  Gradation. 
Fcap.  8vo.,6d. 

GRADATION  III.— The  distinctive  feature  in  the  Third  Gradation]  is 
the  copious  extracts  in 'the  Words  of  Scripture  that  are  interwoven  in  each  Lesson  ; 
while  each  includes,  with  much  additional  knowledge,  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
lower  Gradations.  The  Geographical  Notes  are  descriptive  of  all  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Lessons.     Fcap.  8vo.,  Is. 

MANUALS    FOR    TEACHERS. 

Containing  the  Reading  Lessons,  with  Explanations,  Questions,  Geographical 
Notes,  and  Perceptive  Lessons.  Gradation  I.,  cloth  boards,  fcap.  8vo.,  Is.  Gradation 
II.,  cloth  boards,  fcap.  8vo.,  Is.  6d.  Gradation  III.,  cloth  boards,  fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

BAKER'S   CONSECUTIVE    LESSONS, 

PROFUSELY     ILLUSTRATED,     ONE     SHILLING     EACH     VOLUME. 


***  The  publisher  has  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that,  in  addition  to  the  large  dermnrl  for  Mr. 
Baker's  Books  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  have  oeen  adopted  in  many  Schools  in  India,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  Colonies.  '  The  Circle  of  Knowledge  '  has  b^en  translated  into  the  Chinese  language 
and  printed  at  Hong  Kong.   The  Chinese  edition  also  circulates  in  Japan. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  with  Specimen  Pages  post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM    MACINTOSH,    24,    PATERNOSTER    ROW,   LONDON,    E.C. 
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NEW  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  MAPS, 

Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 

Several  of  the  Maps  of  this  Scries  have  also  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Rational  Education,  Ireland,  for  use  in  their  Scliools. 

Edited  by  the  Eev.  S.  CLAEK,  M.A.,  F.E.Q.S., 

AND  SOLD  BT 

EDWAED  STANFOED,  6  and  7,  Chaeing  Cross,  London. 


This  NEW  SEEIES  of  SCHOOL  MAPS  has  been  prepared  at  a  great  expense, 
and  constructed  upon  the  principle  of*  combining  the  bold  outline  and  lettering 
requisite  for  teaching,  with  tho  Geographical  accuracy,  systematic  arrangement,  and 
finish  of  superior  Maps.  The  object  is  to  qualify  the  young  for  the  study  of 
superior  Maps,  and  to  instruct  them  by  works  similar  in  excellence  to  the  best 
Maps,  although  of  a  bolder  character.  Coarse  and  inaccurate  Maps  may  suffice 
for  some  purposes ;  but  those  prepared  for  the  young  should,  at  least,  preserve  as 
close  a  relation  as  possible  to  works  of  the  highest  authority. 


The  following  Maps  are  already  published,  size  58m.  by  50m. ;  price,  coloured 
and  mounted  on  roller,  varnished,  13j.  each  : — 

EASTERN"  HEMISPHERE  ;    Now  ready. 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE;     Now  ready. 

EUROPE; Scale,  65  miles  to  an  inch. 

EN  GLAND  AND  WALES  ;     Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch. 
ASIA  ;     Scale,  140  miles  to  an  inch. 

HOLY  LAND;    To  Illustrate  both  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENTS; 
Scale,  4^  miles  to  an  inch. 

AFRICA  ;     Scale,  118  miles  to  an  inch. 

NORTH  AMERICA;     Scale,  07  miles  to  an  inch. 

SOUTH  AMERICA;    Scale,  97  miles  to  an  inch. 

AUSTRALASIA  ;    Scale,  8(3  miles  to  an  inch. 

Also,  size  42m.  by  34m.  ;  price,  coloured  and  mounted  on  roller, 
varnished,  9a\  each : — 

SCOTLAND  ;    Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch. 

IRELAND  ;    Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch. 

HOLY  LAND  ;   To  Illustrate  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  ;  Scale,  8  miles  to  an 

inch. 
HOLY  LAND  ;    To  Illustrate  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  ;    Scale,  7  miles  to 

an  inch. 
THE     PLACES     MENTIONED      IN      THE     ACTS     AND 

EPISTLES  ;        Scale,  57  miles  to  an  inch. 

AUSTRALIA  ;   Scale,  8(3  miles  to  an  inch. 

NEW  ZEALAND  ;     Scale,  25  miles  to  an  inch. 

Also,  a  New  Map  of  the 
BRITISH  ISLES  ;    Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch.     Size  6Jft  by  Tift.     Price, 
coloured  and  mounted  on  roller,  Tarnished,  42s. 

DETAILED    PROSPECTUS    UPON    APPLICATION, 
London  :  EDWAED  STANFOED,  6  &  7,  Chaeing  Ceoss,  S.W. 
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STANFORD'S  EDUCATIONAL  ATLASES. 


MODERN. 

Harrow  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography ;  Containing  30  Coloured  Maps,  with  Index  to 
the  Principal  Places.    12s.  6d.  cloth,  lettered. 

Junior  Harrow  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography ;  Containing  14  Coloured  Maps,  with 
Index  to  the  Principal  Places.     7s.  cloth. 

The  selection  of  these  Map**  for  the  use  of  the  pfreat  Public  School  at  Harrow  offers  the  strongest  proof 
of  their  superiority.  Being;  the  largest  Maps  of  their  class,  their  size  (17  inches  by  14)  affords 
opportunities  for  the  insertion  of  various  details  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  the  maps  of 
smaller  atlases.  In  the  present  edition  (to  keep  pace  with  recent  geographical  ovonta)  the  now 
railways  have  been  added,  and  all  the  latest  alterations  and  discoveries  inserted. 

CLASSICAL. 

Harrow  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography :  Containing  23  Coloured  Maps,  with  Index. 
12s.  6d.  cloth,  lettered. 

Junior  Harrow  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography;  Containing  11  Coloured  Maps,  with 
Index.    7s.  cloth. 


CLASSICAL  AND  MODERN"  ATLASES,  uniform  in  siae,  &c., 
price  12s.  6d.  and  31s.  6d.  each. 


A  Detailed  Catalogue  of  the  Entire  Series  of  Atlases  and  Maps,  designed  by 

the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  can  be  had  gratis,  and  post  free  on  application. 

%•  Any  Map  in  the  Series  may  be  had  separately,  price  6d.  plain,  9d.  coloured. 


OUTLINE  MAPS,  printed  on  Drawing  Paper,  and  adapted  for  the  above 
Atlases,  are  published,  price  6d.  each. 

PHYSICAL    ATLAS. 

Elementary  Physical  Atlas,  intended  chiefly  for  Map  Drawing,  and  the  Study 
of  the  Great  Physical  Features  and  Relief  Contours  of  the  Continents,  with  an 
Introduction  to  serve  as  a  Guide  for  both  purposes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Vice-Principal  and  late  Geographical  Lecturer  of  the  Training  College, 
Battersea.    Stcond  Edition.    Nine  Coloured  Maps  and  Letterpress,  3a. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  6  &  7,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

WHITAKER'S  ALMANACK   FOR  1870, 

TO   BE  HAD  OF  EVERY  BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER,  AND  NEWSVENDOR.'S 

An  Almanack  for  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  1870,  by  Joseph  Whitaker.  Containing  an 
Account  of  the  usual  Astronomical  and  other  Phenomena;  also  a  large  amount  of  Informa- 
tion respecting  the  Government,  Finances,  Population,  Commerce,  and  General  Statistics  of 
the  British  Empire  throughout  the  World,  with  some  notice  of  other  Countries,  &c.,  &c. 
Crown  octavo,  One  Shilling;  or,  neatly  half-bound,  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 


The  Guardian  says :— "  In  the  way  of  Almanacks,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  such  a  shilling's- 
worth  as  '  Whltaker's  Almanack  for  1869.'  It  is  a  perfect  prodigy  of  information :  containing  all  the 
important  knowledge  in  Art,  Science,  History,  and  Geography,  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial,  that 
the  daily  reader  cau  desire  to  have  handy  access  to.    It  is  clearly  and  admirably  printed." 

The  Church  Times  says :— "  One  of  the  most  marvellous  books  we  have  ever  perused,  as  indicative 
of  unwearied  industry  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  completely  adapted  to  every  class  of  society,  and 
as  Churchmen  form  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  community,  every  fact  and  figure  interesting  to 
them  are  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  This  Aimanack  unquestionably  is  th6i  eapest  and  best  that  has 
ever  come  under  our  observation." 


12,  "Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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Ladies'  Boarding  School. 


MOUNT  EYRIE,  QUEEN'S  ROAD, 

SOUTHPORT. 

ESTABLISHED    12    YEABS. 


Principals,  MRS.  &  MISS  BELLSHAW. 


MOUNT  EYRIE  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Sea  and  the  New 
Park.     The  Rooms  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION    PAID   TO    THE    PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPEMENT    OF    PUPILS. 

DOMESTIC  ARRANGEMENTS  LIBERALLY  CONDUCTED. 

EMIUE1TT    PBOFESSOBS 

ATTEND    DAILY   TO    GIVE   INSTRUCTION   IN 

MUSIC,  LANGUAGES,  DRAWING,  and  DANCING. 


TEEMS: 

Board  and  Instruction  in  the  usual  "\ 

branches    of   a   thorough   English     -,-,  n 

tTi      I-  •*.!    t?       ?        i  -n      >■  Forty  Guineas  per  annum. 

Education,  with-  Jbrench  and  JJe-  f  r 

portment    ....  J 

The    German,    Italian,    and     Latin") 

Languages,  Drawing,  Dancing,  and  l  Ea.ce  Six  Guineas     „ 
Piano I 


GUARANTEE     FUND. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland    .£100 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury „  100 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Glossop   100 

The  Eight  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P 100 

Col.  Akroyd,  M.P 100 

F.  S.  Powell,  Esq 100 

Bobert  Hannay,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Ulverstohe 100 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  .  .  100 

W.  Eomaine  Callender,  Jun.,  j!P.,  D.L 100 

W.  Cunliffe  Brooks,  Esq.,  M.P 100 

E.  B.  AV.  Balme,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Loughrigg     100 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G 50 

Charles  Buxton.  Esq.,  M.P 50 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Pefprboro' 25 

The  Hon.  F.  Egerton,  M.P 25 

The  Hon.  Algernon  Egerton,  M.P 25 

John  Hick,  Esq  ,  M.P 25 

J.  S.  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P 25 

Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P 25 

James  Eamsden,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bakrow-in-Furness 25 

Sir  E.  T.  Gerard,  Bart,,  Garswood    25 

John  Bobinson,  Esq.,  Westwood,  Leek    25 

;    The  Society  of  Arts     21 

|    John  Hey  wood,  Esq.,  Manchester 21 

I    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Eipon 10 

!    Edward  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Manchester 10 

!    The  Eev.  H.  Tebbutt,  M.A.,  Nottingham 10 

I    The  Eev.  H.  Latham,  M.  A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge . .  10 

The  Eev.  E.  Tonge,  M.A 10 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Durnford 10 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 10 

William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Southport 10 

H.  Barnett,  Esq.,  M.P 10 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff 10 

|   Eowland  Winn,  Esq.,  M.P 10 

Col.  Gray,  M.P 10 

James  Cropper,  Esq.,  J.P 10 

E.  B.  Benison,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Leeds .' 10 
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By  III    Resolution  of  Congress  donors  of  ,£10  and  upwards  are  Vice-Presidents. 
The  Central  Executive  appeal  earnestly  for  help  to  all  friends  of  Religious  Education. 


Hon.  Treasurer— Col.  Akroyd.M.P. ;  Bankers— Messrs.  r*unlifTes, Brooks, &Co. 
Hon.  Sees.— Rev.  B.  Tonge,  M.A.,  Helton  Mersey;  Col.  Chas.  Hatcliff,  Bir- 
mingham; and  Murray  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Manchester. 
General  See.— Rev.  W.  Stanyer,  M.A.. 

Offices-ii6,  CHEETHAM  HILL,  MANCHESTER    (to  which  place  all  communications 
by  letter  should  be  addressed). 
Donations  may  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  National  Education  Union  with  Messrs.  Cunliffes, 
Brooks,    and    Co.,    Manchester;    (London  Agents:  Messrs.    Brooks  and    Co.  ;)    or   sent  to   the 
Treasurer  or  General  Secretary. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION    UNION. 

FOR  SECURING  THE  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  OF  EVERY  CHILD,   BY  JUDICIOUSLY  SUPPLE- 
MENTING THE  PRESENT  DENOMINATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF   NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

RESOLUTIONS  submitted  to  Congress,  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
jNov.  4th,  1860,  all  carried  unanimously. 
I.— Moved  by  Col.  Akkoid,  M.P.,  seconded  by  S.  R.  Gbaveh 
Esq.,  M.P.:— 
"  That  this  Congress  desires  to  record  its  general  approval  of  the 
scheme  of  the  National  Education  Union,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  form  the  basis  of  further  legislation,  for  the  coinprehensiveex- 
tension  and  completion  of  our  National  Systemof  Primary Education.1 
II. — Moved  bv  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Dtjbnford,  seconded 
by  T.  W.  Allies,  Esq.  :— 
"  That  this  Congress  earnestly  invites   all  who  wish  to  extend  the 
existing  System  of  National  Primary  Education  to  enrol  themselves 
members  of  the  Union, — to  meet  together  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties, and  form  themselves  into  Auxiliaries  fur  united  action, — and  to 
sustain  the  Central  Executive  during  the  coming  year  by  subscribing 
to  the  Guarantee  Fund  now  so  liberally  opened  ;    and  to  invite  the 
Clergy  and  Ministers  of  Religion  to  use  their  influence  in  this  behalf." 
III. — Moved  by  F.  S.  Powell,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Deax  of  Eukham  : — 
ul. — That  all  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament,  and  donors  of 
.£10  and  upwards,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  invited  by  the 
Central  Committee,  who  may  join  the  Union,  shall  be  Vice-Presidents.. 
"2. — That  a  Central   Committee   be   formed,   consisting  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Honorary  Officers  of  Auxiliary  Associations, 
and  the  following: — 


The  Rev.  Canon  Norris,  M.A.,  Bristol 
Gilbert  Greenall,  Esq.,  Warrington 
Col.  Akroyd,  M.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer 
Murray  Gladstone,  Esq.,  Mancb.es-  )    <i 

Rev.    R.    Tonge,    Heaton    Mersey  \   . 

Rectorv.  Manchester 
Col.  Charles  Ratcliff  J  S 

Key.  W.  Stanyer,  General  Secretary. 


T.  C.  S.  Kynnersley,  Esq..  Birmingham 

The  Ten.  Archdeacon  Durnford 

F  S.  Powell,  Esq  .Gt.IIoi  ton,  Bradford 

J.  D.  Goodman,  Esq.,  Birmingham 

J.  Cropper,  Esq  ,  Kendal 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  Wesleyan  Training 

College,  London 
J.  R.  Kav,  Esq.,  Summerseat 
.The  ReV.   Canon  H.  M.  Birch,  B.J)., 

Prestwich 

"  3. — That  the  Central  Committee  shall  nominate  an  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  of  the  Central 
Committee,  and  nine  or  such  other  number  of  members  as  the  Central 
Committee  shall  think  fit,  of  whom  two-thirds  shall  be  laymen." 

IV. — Moved  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  M.  Birch,  Rector  of  Prest- 
wich, seconded  by  Geo.  Maesdek,  Esq. : — 
"  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  hereby  respectfully 
tendered  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G. ;  Hugh 
Birley,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  The  Honourable  Algernon  F.  Egerton,  M.P. ; 
and  the  Right  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.,  fur  their  kindness 
in  presiding,  and  to  the*  Readers  and  Speakers  at  the  respective 
Sessions  of  Congress." 

WM.  STANYER,  M.A.,  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 
OFFICES— 116,  CHEETHAM  HILL,  MANCHESTER. 


